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PREFACE. 



Railway domination has reached a point where for- 
bearing communities are protesting. The rank and 
file have not forgotten theirs is the privilege of thought 
and demand. Whether the Railways shall own the 
people or the people own the Railways has become 
a serious question. 

Railways are a necessity to the advancement of 
civilization but it is not a question of doubt among 
thinkers to-day that they will also prove its destruc- 
tion if their debauched management be not arrested. 

Abuses have sunk so deeply as at last to enforce the 
cry of discontent, and we discern in this cry the in- 
cipiency of a new era. To aid in spreading the 
light and hastening the new regime, this book is 
written. 

The work necessarily involved a tedious investiga- 
tion of dry reports and musty documents both foreign 
and domestic. It was little more than drudgery, any- 
thing but an imaginative or poetic task, hence this 
part will prove tasteless food, no doubt, to those un- 
interested in the question. 

It was not an easy task to obtain the desired mate- 
rial to build upon. Four and five months waiting 
upon Europe finally brought the required documents. 
The official reports of Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
India, Victoria, England, Wales, Scotland and France 
were obtained from their respective countries. It 
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seemed impossible to secure the entire Australian re- 
ports. The largest importer of foreign books in the 
city of Washington, succeeded only in obtaining 
the Victorian, however, with this report and informa- 
tion from our home reports, together with the very 
valuable report of Richard Speight, Ex-Chairman Vic- 
torian Railway Commission for years, have, no doubt, 
been able to gather all needed information. 

The English report was lacking in certain desired 
particulars, but I have been fortunate enough to obtain 
the report of the Royal Commission of Parliament 
which is of vital importance. 

The two large volumes of French reports received, 
proved also to be of little use as the main object was 
to compare the State Railways of other nations with 
our own private Railway system. 

Realizing the weight of authority , I have made quite 
extensive extracts, but from sources too valuable to be 
overlooked. 

Some ten or fifteen pages have been taken from 
Senators Morgan and Van Wyck's report, relative to 
Land Grants and their ^A?^t?5^ of the wholesale plun- 
dering of the settlers, making a chapter in the history 
of the Land Office which should fire the blood of 
every honest citizen, and, with which our people 
should be better acquainted. 

Copious extracts from Mr. Pattison's minority re- 
port upon the Union Pacific Management have been 
placed before the reader and as the story was incom- 
plete without a sketch ot the Credit Mobilier trans- 
action, a brief account has been added. 
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I have also taken extracts from able and scholarly 
authors favoring Government ownership of Railways, 
as a multitude of witnesses weigheth more heavily 
than one or two. We might add largely unto the 
legal and moral authorities cited in this work if nec- 
essary, but, inasmuch as it is not necessary, time, 
space and patience forbid. 

That portion to which I would draw particular at- 
tention is the Zone System of Hungary, which would 
revolutionize the Railway system of the world if 
adopted. 

To place the statistical part of the book, first in the 
order of arrangement may not prove an attraction, but 
as it forms the basis for argument we feel forced to 
do so. 

We would present our evidence before appealing 
to the jury. 

It is expected that those who would make use of 
this work are searching for cold facts and are quite 
willing to dispense with any attempt at rhetoric be- 
tween tables. 

The magnitude of the subject forbids a complete 
canvass of it in one volume, and there are many points 
which can only be touched upon. 

For the interpretation of the German and Austro- 
Hungary reports, I am indebted to H. E. Taubeneck, 
Chairman of the National Committee of the People's 
Party, who is conversant with the German language, 
and to him, also, for the arrangement of the statistics. 

Marion Todd. 
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DEDICATION. 

To those Statesmen, who, amid this era of 
misplaced power and corruption, remain the 
invincible sentinels leading the way to the 
Nationalization of our Railways and the pro- 
tection of the people's liberty, I dedicate 
this volume. 
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RAILWAYS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 



SUMMARY OF RAILWAY STATISTICS 

OF THE 
UNITED STATES, INDIA, GERMANY AND AUSTRO- 

HUNGARY. 



THE ZONE TARIFF SYSTEM. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Constitution of the United States declares that 
Congress shall have power to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. The peo- 
ple of this country invested this power in Con- 
gress, ordained and established its Constitution 
for the purpose of a more ^'perfect union," — for the 
purpose of establishing ''justice," insuring "domestic 
tranquility," providing for the "common defense" 
and securing the "blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity." 

For the last quarter of a century and more, the 
Constitution has been violated and the interests of the 
great plain people disregarded. Their demands have 
been placed at the foot of the calendar and sentinels, 
well stationed, compel them to remain there. The 
constant menace to the welfare of the United States 
and a more "perfect union" has been the uprising of 
corporations. No where on the earth have they 
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planted themselves so indelibly as in this country. 
Angel and Ames on Corporations say, "it would be 
a task much more easy to numerate the corporations 
existing in Europe than those established in the 
United States." 

In the following pages we have to deal with rail- 
way corporations exclusively — which have taken 
possession of the country and rule with an auto- 
cratic hand. 

No other question should enter into the Railroad 
Problem but the one, namely : How can this coun- 
try best serve its people? A profit or loss in dollars 
should be as foreign as the same in connection with 
the Post Office Department. 

About sixty years ago George Stephenson dem- 
onstrated steam locomotive transportation. The 
Rocket was driven from Manchester to Liverpool. 
It is not the fault of the steam engine that since that 
time powerful railroad kings have been born, levy- 
ing taxes upon the producer and demanding tribute 
such as would not be tolerated by any despot in 
either Europe or Asia. This hold upon the people 
was so suddenly and surreptitiously gained that the 
voters of our country were hardly aware of the ter- 
rible oppression fastening upon them until caught in 
its clutches. Their management has ever been 
dark ; their aim ever to keep the people in ignorance 
of their methods and transactions. 

This Railway Moloch of America builds its costly 

coaches for private use, rides in pompous pride over 

-oa/lq which have been built by the whole people 

d over again in excessive fares and freight, 
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and in princely donations, then chides the people for 
wishing to dictate the management of "private prop- 
erty. ' ' They know no people, no party, no God — but 
the God of greed, based upon unrighteous dividends 
and watered stock. 

Railroad domination has degraded our civiliza- 
tion. 

And yet the average railroad manager, shorn of 
his opportunity to encroach upon his fellow, as an 
individual is, no doubt, as upright as the average 
citizen. 

It is the system with its opportunities to plunder 
and rule with which we have to deal. We make no 
personal fight. There are men denouncing this sys- 
tem to-day who, had opportunity presented itself, 
wQuld as readily have taken advantage of it. Asso- 
ciation, environment, opportunity mould us. It is 
important that we look to our surroundinofs. 

Jay Gould might have blossomed out a man of 
heart had it been impossible to have grown so rich 
\hrough an unrighteous system. A railroad wrecker 
— cold, relentless, constantly absorbed in calcula- 
ting dollars — no time for the beauteous development 
of that which all men possess — a soul; no time for 
generous thought, for humane projects, for laughter, 
poetry, music, art. They called him rich — we call 
him poor. 

Statistics possess but little charm. One is not 
often found with sufficient patience to wade through 
lists of figures and lengthy tables. The average 
reader has seldom, if ever, the courage to attack them 
and feels like sacrificing the information they might 
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disclose, however important, rather than inflict the 
punishment. 

There are indeed more pleasant subjects. The lyr- 
ic of love or the history of heroes is more enticing, but 
I hope not to destroy the patience of the reader with 
an unnecessary figure, and promise respite after a 
few short chapters. 

UNITED STATES. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has divided 
the territory of the United States into ten groups as 
follows : 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island as group No. i. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey as group No. 2. 

Ohio, Indiana and the lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan as group No. 3. 

West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina as group No. 4. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Miss- 
issippi and Florida as group No. 5. 

Illinois, Wisconsin, the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Minnesota and that portion of North and 
South Dakota lying east of the Missouri River as 
group No. 6. 

Nebraska, that portion of North and South Dako- 
ta west of the Missouri River, Montana, Wyoming 
and the northern third of Colorado as group No. 7. 

Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Kansas, 
the northern part of New Mexico and two-thirds of 
Colorado as group No. 8. 
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Louisiana, Texas and the southern quarter of New 
Mexico as group No. 9. 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona and the western half of New Mexico 
as group No. lo. 

The Inter state Commerce Commission report for 
1890, on pages 13 and 14, gives the total number of 
railway mileage in the United States June 30, 1890, 
at 163,597.05 miles. We have one mile of railroad 
for ^very 18.34 square miles of territory exclusive of 
Alaska, and one mile of road for every 382.78 of our 
population, or every 382.78 persons support and use 
one mile of road. 

EQJJIPMENT. 

Our railway equipment as regards rolling stock is 
given on pages 29, 30 and 31 as follows : 

Locomotives. Cars. 

Passenger Service 8,499 Passenger Service 26,820 

PVeight " 16,195 Freight " 918,491 

Switching Service 4,104 Company's " 32,895 

Unclassified " 1,342 Fast Freight Service 59,740 

Leased " 131,721 



Total No 30, 140 



Total No 1,169,667 

The following table gives the number of locomo- 
tives and cars for each 100 miles of road. 

Locomotives. Cars. 

Passenger Service 5* 17 

Freight " 10 587 

Unclassified " 4 144 

Total for each 100 miles 19 748 

The following table gives the amount of traflSc ren- 
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dered by each locomotive and car during the year : 

Passengers carried per pass, locomotive 57>94o 

Passenger miles " " 1,394,021 

Tons freight carried per freight " 39>304 

Ton miles " " " 4>7o5>59i 

No. of pass, cars used per one million pass, carried 54 

No. of freight cars " " tons freight i>533 

The summary of railway employees for the year 
1890, on page 41, in regard to class and the number 
for each 100 miles of road is as follows : 

Total P*V*^ *5"*^ 

of road. 

General Officers 5, 160 3 

General Office Clerks 22,239 '4 

Station Agents, 25,665 16 

Other Station Men 66,431 43 

Enginemen 33.354 21 

Firemen 34*634 22 

Conductors 23,513 15 

Other Trainmen 61,734 40 

Machinists 27,601 18 

Carpenters 37»936 24 

Other Shopmen 80,733 • • 5^ 

Section Foremen ^ . . . 27,129 17 

Other Trackmen i57>o36 loi 

Switchmen, Flagmen, Watchmen 37,669 24 

Telegraph Operators and Dis- 

patchers 18,968 12 

Employees* Account and Float- 

ing Equipment 6,199 4 

All Other Employees and Labor- 

ers 83,300 53 



Total 749»3oi 479 

[This summary does not include employees of ex- 
press companies.] 

The railway property of the United States, accord- 
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ing to the report on page 46, is capitalized and funded 
as follows: 

Common stock i . $3,803,284,943 

Preferred " 606,373,542 



Total $4,409,658,485 

Per mile of road $ 28,194 

Funded and miscellaneous debts 4,574,576,131 

Per mile of road 29,249 

Other forms of indebtedness 453,108,804 

This makes the railway capital of the United States 
composed of stocks and bonds $9>437,343»420 on an 
average of $60,340 per mile. 

The following table shows the recklessness with 
which our railways have been managed. Their cap- 
italization for the different groups is as follows : 

Total Railway Capital. Per Mile. 

Group I $ 377»477»302 $50,834 

Group 2 2,032,242,616 117,902 

Group 3 i,309»39o»7i5 62,641 

Group 4 410,704,029 47»434 

Group 5 742,670,372 46,775 

Group 6 1,818,588,865 47,645 

Group 7 443,136,450 50^314 

Group 8 1,047,274,401 49,461 

Group 9 372,982,285 46,691 

Group 10 882,876,385 87,104 

It will be observed that railway management is not 
conducted on the principle of other business. In eight 
out of ten groups the funded debts exceed the cap- 
ital stock. The following summary of stocks and 
bonds by groups will throw some light on this subject : 
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Amonnt of Stock. Amount of Bonds. 

Group I .$206,647,774. $ 144,146,946 

Group 2 891,104,890 1,004,472,073 

Group 3 .% 607,425,712 628,873,363 

Group 4 189,595,740 198,106,320 

Groups 327,690,893 387»935»869 

Group 6 860,657,849 904,307,220 

Group 7 178,888,266 242,125,271 

Groups 486,816,069 514,421,615 

Group 9 173,012,749 186,864,611 

Group 10 487,818,543 363,322,843 

Railroad managers are the only persons who can 
borrow more money than their stocks are worth. 
Group I and 10 are the only ones in which the funded 
debts do not exceed their stock. 

The railways in group 2 are funded for $113,367,- 
183 rinore than their stock. Group 7 for $63,237,605 
more than their stock. 

Speaking of group 10, the report on page 47 says : 

"It can hardly be said, in view of such an exhibit, 
that the excess of stocks over bonds in this territory 

is due to conservative railway management." 

The report further says : 

'"So far as group 2 is concerned this is doubtless 
due to the fact that the Middle States, in which 
are located three of the four important Atlantic sea- 
ports, present a more fruitful field for railway opera- 
tions than any other section of the country, and 
managers of railways can, on this account, easily 
borrow money upon bonds in excess of the issue of 
stocks, for it must be remembered that in a rough way- 
bonds represent the certain, or bed rock value of rail- 
way property, while stocks represent their speculative 
value." 

"It will be observed that the railways in group 2 are 
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capitalized at Si 17,902 per mile of line, being a high- 
er figure than is reached by the railways in any other 
portion of the country. The only roads that ap- 
proach those of the Middle States in capitalization 
are tlie roads in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton.' The explanation of this over-capitalization will 
be found in that series of accidents mismanagements 
and shre-wd managements -which make up the history 
of railivay developments in the United States^ 

"There is no question of more vital importance to 
the just policy of government control over railway af- 
fairs than the one thus brought into prominence. 
The rule of just compensation for railway service 
generally accepted by railway commissions can never 
be worked out satisfactorily until it is possible to con- 
vert the actual capitalization of lines into a just value 
of their property. The creation 6f a special commis- 
sion for this purpose might, with propriety, be urged 
upon Congress." 

The report says in unmistakable language, that the 
bonds represent the real value of railway property, 
while the stocks, like cards, are only used to play and 
gamble v/ith. If a commission, like the one hinted 
at in the report, were appointed by Congress to in- 
vestigate and establish the actual cost of construction 
and the bed rock value of our railway property many 
curious facts and figures would be brought to light. 
If a commission of that kind would examine aud 
make a detailed statement of the amount donated by 
towns, cities and counties startling facts would be 
revealed. 

A great rauny western states, towns, cities and 
u>unties are burdened with debt on account of dona- 
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tions to railways. It would be exceedingly interest- 
ing to know how much of the $4,409,658,485 repre- 
senting the railway property of the United States 
was donated by congress, states, counties, cities and 
towns. 

If it were possible to squeeze the water out of rail- 
way stocks and get at the actual cost of construction 
and then ascertain the amount of money and lands 
donated to the railroads we could then get at the net 
amount paid by the original builders of the roads, and 
the amount upon which dividends ought to be paid. 

The dividends paid on stocks are as follows, pages 
49 and 50 of the report for 1890 : 

Amount of stock that .paid no dividends $2,811,526,552 
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In commenting on this summarj^ the report on page 
5 1 says ; 

"It certainly appears from the above exhibit that the mo- 
tive for ownership in railway stock is quite different from 
the ordinary motives which lead men to invest in corporate 
enterprises thus presenting an additional proof that rail- 
ways are a business not subject to ordinary business rules." 

This is, without doubt, true. At a glance the 
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above figures would lead one to believe that railroads 
are run at a loss and that their stocks were undesir- 
able property, but if we return to page 47 of the re- 
port it says that '4n a rough way bonds represent the 
certain or bedrock value of railway property, while 
stock represents their speculative value." 

From this language it is apparent that the following 
facts are true: 

1st. That the bonds represent the real, or bedrock 
value of the roads. 

2nd. That when railroads pay the interest on their 
bonds they practically pay the dividends on the actual 
capital invested. 

3d. That all dividends paid on stock as applied to 
railways in general, are extortions. 

Suppose a man buys a farm for $5,000 and gives a 
mortgage for the purchasing price and at the end of 
the year, after paying all expenses of conducting the 
farm, he has enough left to pay interest on mort- 
gage. The interest he pays is his income or profit, 
because he had no capital of his own invested. The 
railroads are in the same position. If they have bor- 
rowed all the money their roads are worth, then the 
interest paid on the bonds are the dividends on the 
capital invested, and if they were to pay a dividend on 
their stock it would simply mean a double income. 
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GENERAL PUBLIC SERVICE. 

The public service of our railways, as summarized 
on page 51, is as follows: , 

Passenger train mileage 285,575,804 

Number of passengers carried 492,430,865 

" " " I mile 11,847,785,617 

Average number of passengers carried one 

mile per mile of line 75>75i 

Average number of passengers in each 

train 41 

Average length of journey for each passen- 

ger 24.06 

Freight train mileage 435,170,812 

Number of tons of freight carried 636,541,617 

" " " " " " I mile.. 76,207,047,298 

" " " " " " I mile 

per mile of line 487,245 

Average number of tons in each train. ... i75-i2 

Average length of haul per ton 1 19.72 

EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 

The earnings and expenses are given on page 54 as 
follows : 

Total Amt. Per Mile 

Gross earnings from operating. .. .$1,051,877,632 $6,725 
Less operating expenses 692,093,971 4,425 



Income from operating .... $ 359,783,661 2,300 
Income from other sources 126,767,064 811 



Total income $ 486,550,725 3,111 

Total deductions from income ... . 384,792,138 2,460 



Net income $ 101,758,587 651 

Total dividends, including other 

payments from income.... 89,688,204 574 



Surplus from operating $ 12,070,383 $ 77 

[This summary includes only 156,404.06 miles of 
road.] 
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By way of explanation the report on page 55 says : 

"The above income account, it must be observed, is a 
consolidation of the income accounts of all railways, sub- 
sidiary as well as operating. This means that certain of 
the items which it contains are larger than they would 
otherwise be. Thus, under *Total deductions from income,' 
are included rentals paid by operating roads to subsidiary 
roads, which in turn appear as 'Income from other sources,' 
so far as these are received by subsidiary roads, and again 
as ^Interest on funded debt' and 'Dividends' on stock, so 
far as interest and dividends are met out of rentals." 

The language in the report is not very clear as to 
what is meant by the $384,792,138 called *'Total de- 
ductions from income." This must include the inter- 
est paid on the funded debt, and other tniscellaneous 
expenses. 

COST AND REVENUE. 

The question that is most discussed is given in a 
summary on pages 71 and 72. It is the revenue or 
tariff of freight and passenger traffic as follows : 

Revenue per passenger per mile 2. 16 yets 

Average cost of carrying a passenger one mile. . . 1.917 " 
Difference between revenue and cost per passen- 

ger per mile 0.250" 

Revenue per train mile, passenger trains $1.08.041 

Average cost of running a passenger train one 

mile 80.984 

Difference between revenue and cost per train 

mile, passenger trains 27.057 * 

Revenue per ton of freight per mile 0.941 

Average cost of carrying one ton one mile 0.604 

Difference between revenue and cost per ton per 

mile 0-337 

Revenue per train mile, freight trains $1.65.434 

;. Average cost of running a freight train one mile$i.o5.7ii i 
"Difference between revenue and cost per train 

mile, freight trains 59-72^ 



ir fare at V 
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This summary gives the average passenger fare at 
2.167 cents per mile, and the average rate for one ton 
of freiglit at 0.941 cents per mile. At these figures 
railroads handle and haul 2.303 tons of freight per 
mile for the same amount of money they carry one 
passenger per mile. 

Why there is such a great difference between freight 
and passenger rates the report does not explain. 

The average number of passengers to the train is 
41, and the average tons of freight to the train is 
175.13. If we compare these figures with the rates 
charged we find that railroads charge $1.08 for haul- 
ing 41 passengers one mile while they charge $1.65 
for hauling 175.12 tons of freight one mile. There is 
something out of joint in the wide gulf between freight 
and passenger tariff, especially when we consider 
that as a rule, freight traffic will not increase as fast 
with a decrease of rates as passenger traffic does. 

KILLED AND INJURED. 

The statistics of railway accidents for the year 1890 
is given on page 74 ^^s follows : 

KlUed. Injured. 

Employees 2,431 22,396 

Passengers zS6 2,425 

Other persons 3.598 4,206 

I Total number ^.335 29,027 

The report in commenting on these figures on page 
76 says: 

"The total number of railway employees is 749,301 from 
which it appears one death occurs among the employees 
for every 306 men employed, and one injury occurs for 
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every ^^ men employed. * * A passenger riding con- 
tinuously on a train might expect immunity from death by 
railway accident for 158 years, but an engineer, brakeman 
or a conductor, under the same conditions, must expect a 
fatal accident at the expiration of 35 years." 



INDIA. 

The Administration Report on the railways in India 
for 1891-92, by Lieutenant Colonel R. A. Sargeaunt 
R. E., ofEciating Director-General of railways, gives 
the railway mileage of India, Dec. 31, 1891, as fol- 
lows : 

TOTAL MILEAGE OF INDIA. 

Standard Meter Special Total 
Gauge Gauge Gauge Miles 

Miles Miles Miles ^"*'^ 

State lines worked by com 

panies 3^3^^H S^oSSj^ 8,404^ 

State lines worked by state 3,491 1,146^ 63^ 4>7oi 

Lines worked by guaran- 

teed companies 2,588^ 2,588^ 

Assisted companies 184^^ ^3^/i 59 379^ 

Owned by native states 

and worked by compny's 399/^ 122 71% 593 H 
Owned by native states 

and worked by^state R'y 

agency 124 124 

Lines owned and worked 

by native states 620^ 94 714X 

Foreign lines 58^ 58^ 



Total 10,103^ 7,171^ 288>^ 17,564 

According to this summary, the state and native 
states own 14,537.25, and the assisted and guaranteed 
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companies, 3,026.75 miles. Only' 5,539.25 miles of 
the 14,537.25 owned by the state and native states are 
worked by the states, while 8.998 miles are worked by 
companies. 

Thus the state and native states own nearly five- 
sixths of the railway mileage of India, but work less 
than one-third. 

EQJJIPMENTS. 

Statement No. 5, pages 61-65, gives total railway 
equipments, and for each 100 miles for Standard and 
Metre Gauge roads as follows : 

Total Per lOO miles 

Number. of Road. 

No. of passenger cars Dec. 31, 1891 10,601 62.4 

" freight cars " " 68,622 404.1 

" cranes " " 248 1.4 

" brake vans " " 2,993 17.6 

Total Cars 82,464 485.5 

No. of locomotives Dec. 31, 1891.. 3,764 22.1 

PUBLIC PASSENGER SERVICE. 

Statement No. 26, pages 122-23, gives summar)*" of 
the number of passengers carried for each of the four 
classes on Standard and Metre Gauge roads* : 

First class, No. of passengers carried 482,741 

Second" " ** " 2,753,633 

Third or intermediate class " 4,853,225 

Lowest or fourth class " 113,841,862 

Total 121,931,461 

I This includes the 124 miles owned by native states but worked by state 
railway agency. 

a This is for 15^730.74 miles of road. Standard Gauge, 9,651.38 miles. Metre 
Ai^uge, 6,079.46 miles. 
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Public Service Total forward. . 121,931,461 I 

No. carried on all other roads i 923,876 

Total number carried on al! roads, ... 122,855,337 
No. of passengers carried each mile worked 7,211 

Passenger train mileage 23,643,801 

No. of passengers carried one mile SiO43»S0S'853 j 

Average number of passengers' in each pas- 
senger train 322.60 | 

Average distance traveled by each pass'nger miles 43.51 

Average sum received3 for carrying one pas- 

senger one mile cents 0.519 I 

This summary shows that the lowest rate is by far 
the most popular, 

PIJBLIC FREIGHT SERVICE. 

Statement No. 27, pages 124-25, gives summary of I 
the number of tons of goods carried for each of the / 
seven classes of goods as classified under India's rail- 
way management for Standard and Metre Gauge 
Roads as follows : 

No. of tons c 



General merchandise. 

Military stores " ' 

Railway material for construction ' 

Coal for public and " ' 

Coal for revenue only ' 

Revenue stores other than coal ' 

Live stock ' 



Total* . 



16,785.624 
71,219 
1,509-' 71 

1,068,653 

3,798,400 

44,466 

25.995.721 
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Tons carried Total forward 25,995,72 1 

No. of tons carried on all other roads 163,232 

Total No. of tons carried on all roads ' 26,158,953 

No. of tons carried for each mile worked. . . . i>535 

Freight train mileage * No. of miles 36,647,012 

No. of tons carried one mile 4,376,183,651 

Average No. of tons per freight trains ..... 116.49 

Average distance over which a ton was hauled 175.02 miles 
Average sum received for hauling one ton of 

freight one mile^ 01.257 cents 

This gives the average sum received for carrying 
one passenger one mile for all classes at 0.52 of a 
cent, and for hauling one ton of freight one mile 
01 .25 cents. According to these figures the railroads 
of India carry 2.4 passengers for the same amount 
of money they carry one ton of freight. 

RATES AND FARES. 

The railway rates and fares in India are very ar- 
bitrary. The best that can be given on this topic is 
the revised schedule maximum and minimum fares 
and rates introduced on the East Indian Railway and 
adopted by all State and majority of other roads as 
given in Appendix J., page 227 as follows : 

1 This is for mean mileage worked during the year, 17,037.^ miles. 

2 This is not accurate because mixed train mileage is 22,069,169 miles; half 
of which should be classed with passenger train mileage and half with freight. 

3 The average number of tons per train and average distance per ton are for 
Standard and Metre Gauge roads. The Report gives no account of same for 
other roads. 

4 This is the sum received by dividing the earnings from freight traffic on 
Standard and Metre Gauge roads as per statement No 17 by the number of tons 
carried one mile . 
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PASSENGER FARES. 

Maximum Minimum 

Cents. Cents. 

First class,* per mile 03*384 02.256 

Second class* " 01.692 01.128 

Intermediate class3 " 00.846 00.564 

Fourth or lowest class 4 00.564 00.282 

This gives the lowest fare a trifle over one-fourth 
of one cent per mile. On page 139 the report says 
that the minimum fares of the above schedule were 
in force on the Madras railway from January to July, 
and in August the intermediate class fare was reduced 
from .564 to .47 cent per mile with good results. 

FREIGHT RATES. 

The revised maximum and minimum freight rates 
as given in the same schedule on page 228 are as fol- 
lows : 

First class 5 per ton per mile 
Second " " " 

Third class ^ « « 

Fourth class 7 •« « 

Fifth class^ « « 

Special class 9 " «* 

The report does not indicate what kind of goods 

I Maximum i8 pies. Minimum la pies per mile. 

3 Maximum 9 pies. Minimum 6 pies per mile. 

3 Maximum 4^ pies. Minimum 3 pies per mile. 

4 Maximum 3 pies. Minimum i}/^ pies per mile. 

One pie equals .188 United States coin, or .094 English pence. 

5 Maximum 1-3 Minimum 1-6 pie per maund, per mile; 27.23 maunds 
equal one English ton. 

6 Maximum 3-3, minimum 1-6 pie per maund per mile. 

7 Maximum 5-6, minimum 1-6 pie per maund per mile. 

8 Maximum i^ minimum 1-6 pie per maund per mile. 

9 Maximum 1-6, minimum i-io pie per maund per mile. The special class 
includes Food, Grains and Coal. 



Maximum. 


Minimum. 


....02.558 cts. 


00.852 cts. 


02.558 " 


00.852 " 


....03.411 " 


00.852 " 


....04.263 " 


00.852 " 


.,..05.117 " 


00.852 " 


....00.852 " 


00.511 " 
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up the different classes as are given in the 
|. schedule. Neither does it explain why there should 
I'be such a wide margin between the maximum and. 
num rates, especially in the higher classes of 
L goods. 

In March a sliding scale of grain rates was intro- 
duced, giving a low rate for long distance traffic. 
Grain carried 600 miles is now charged for at 0.568 
of a cent per ton per mile.' 

Reduced rates for Jagree and kerosene oil were 
also introduced. The rate for Jagree was reduced 

tfrom 02.08 to oi.yo2 cents per ton per mile,' and that 
for kerosene oil from 02.08 tooi.324 cents per ton per 
niile.3 



The best that can be said as far as practical experi- 
ence is concerned, is that the average sum received 
for carrying one passenger and hauling one ton of 
freight one mile, as given on pages 91-94, is .52 cents 
per passenger and 01.25 cents per ton of freight per 
I mile. 

EARNINGS AND EXPENDITITREE. 

Statement No. 15, pages 82-83, gives a summary of 
Ithe total earnings and expenses for 17.037.63 miles of 
■road worked during the year 1891 as follows : 
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GROSS EARNINGS. 

From passenger traffic ^ 27,913,543.20 

" freight traffic* 56,189,219.7^ 

" steamboat, telegraph and miscella- 

neous traffic 3 2,442,241.44 

Total income 86,545,204.40 

Per mean mile of road worked'* 5»o79-63 

Per train mile 5 1-425 

Total working expenses ^ 40*693,849.56 

Per mean mile of road worked 7 2,388.47 

Per train per mile ^ .669 

Percentage of working expenses to gross earn- 47.02 

ings 

Total net earnings 9 45*85 1, 154.84 

Per mean mile worked ., ' 2,691. 16 

Percentage of net earnings to total income. . 52.98 
Percentage of net earnings on total capital 

outlay on open lines, including suspense 5.76 

EMPLOYEES. 

Statement No. 33, pages 154-155 gives the number 
of persons employed in the railway service of India as 
follows : 

' 7i75i37i6^ rupees. The rapee is reckoned at 36 cents or is. 6d. The report 
quotes this as its exchange value. 

2 15,60,81,166 rupees. 

3 67,84,204 rupees. 

4 14,110,11 rupees. 

5 3^ rupees. 

6 'Ii30i38y47i rupees. 

7 6,634,64 rupees. 

8 1,86 rupees. 

9 "i74i64,3»9 rupees. 



Geoeral atlmiiiistration ' ^4'57SM 

Traffic and tel(;gra|ih deiiartment* S^iS^^I 

Engineer department i i iz,97Sfl 

"Locomotive, carriage and wagon department, in-... 

eluding steamboat service 4 74.656 1 

Total number employed^ 260,598 1 

No. of persons employed per 100 miles of road., . ^iSSl-S^t 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Statement No. 25. pajre 120, gives summary of total! 
cost of railway construction and capitalization of the« 
Standard, Metre and Special Gauge roads, exclusive I 
of steamboat service und suspense account as follows: I 

Nuinher Tola! Cost Per Mile I 

oI'Milos. ofconslnicUoji .if rond. I 

Standard Gauge.... ro.047. 73 $583,501,75708^ 58,S7o.S6j 

Metre Gauge 6,946.68 178,621,065.007 25,71:3.0 

Special Gauge 288.31 3,100,745.53 ^ 10,755.0 



Total of all Rys... 17,282.72 770,223,567.60 944,s66.2< 

This gives the average cost of constructing a mile I 
of road in India at $44,566.20, but if we consider the | 
mileage of the three gauges the figures representing 
the Standard Gauge would be nearer correct. If we j 
consider India's vast area and immense population,,! 
we are forced to the conclusion that she is still in lier| 
infancy both as to mileage and management. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

Statement No. 40, page 174, gives summary of rail- 
way accidents and number of persons killed and in- 
jured as follows : 

Killed. Injured. 

Passengers 121 347 

Servants 183 62^ 

Trespassers 236 82 

While passing over railway at 

level of crossing 17 16 

Suicide 66 

Miscellaneous 22 16 



Total of all classes 645 1084 

Number of railway accidents 4*298 

This makes one passenger killed and injured for 
every 262,511 carried, and one employee killed and 
injured for every 323.32 persons employed. 

GERMANY. 



The statistics of the German Railway System for 
the year 1890 to 1891, as given in the German Rail- 
way report for that year, Vol. XL Bearbeitet im 
Reichs Eisenbahn Amt. 



MILEAGE. 



Table 3 gives the railway mileage of the German 

Empire for the year ending 1890, Standard Gauge, as 
follows : 
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MILEAGE. 

No. of Miles. 

Owned and operated by the government 23,364.39 

Owned by individuals and corporations, but oper 

ated by the government 289.89 

Owned and operated by individuals and corpora- 
tions 2,368.84 

• 

Total mileage, Standard Gauge* 26,023. 12 

Narrow Gauge a 653.07 

Total mileage 3 26,675. 19 

The population of the German Empire is 49,216,500. 
This gives her one mile of railroad for every 1,845.2 
inhabitants. 

Germany also contains 212,028 square miles of ter- 
ritory. This makes 7.94 square miles for every mile 
of road. 

DEPOTS AND STATIONS, 

Table No. 8 gives number of depots and stations as 
follows : 

Depots 3^948 

Stations with side track but without depot 2,169 
Stations without side track or depot i>254 

TotaH 7,371 

Stopping places between stations where 
local trains can be flagged ^tS^S 



1 41,879.01 Kilometers. 

2 1,051 Kilometers. 

3 Of this number 7,890.1 miles are two or more tracks. 

4 This includes only Standard Gauge. Narrow Gauge not considered from 
now on in this work. 
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EQJJIPMENTS. 

Table No. 13 gives the number of locomotives and 
their uses as follows : 

Passenger locomotives 5>865 

Freight " 7,233 

Other service 1,090 



Total 14,188 

Tables No. 15 and 16 give average number of pas- 
senger, freight, mail and baggage cars, and axles 
used during the year as follows : 



Number Total No. Axles 

of Cars. of Axles i per Car. 



Passenger Cars 26,031 . . . 57,522. . . . 2.209 

Freight " 281,541.. ..571,750. ... 2.03 

Baggage " ., 6,515 i4,493 2.224 

Mail " 1,664.... 4,299. . ..2.58 



Total 3i5>75i 648,064 2.052 

Seating capacity of passenger cars 1,115, 4 27 

Per Car * 42.28 

Capacity of all freight cars in tons 2,866,156 

Per Car 3 10. 19 

The rolling stock for each one hundred miles of 
road is as follows : 

Locomotives Cars. 

Per 100 miles. Per lOo miles. 

Passenger Service 22.6 Passenger Service. ... 100.00 

Freight " 27.7 Freight " ..1081.8 

Other " 4.2 Mail " ... 6.4 

— Baggage " ... 25.00 

Total per 100 miles 54.5 

Total per 100 miles 1,213.2 

I Car axles are given here because the German Report uses them as a basis 
for calculation in place of the car, but as each car has, on an average, 2.052 
axles, I will use car^ in the future. 

3 19.14 per axle 

3 5.02 tons per axle . 
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Table No. 17 gives the average number of cars to 
each train, and number of trains run during the year 
as follows ; 

No. Cars in Train. 

Passenger, fast train 8. 69 

" ordinary 9. 05 

Mixed trains 12. 18 

Freight " 34.48 

Work and material 18. 7 



Average 1 9.4 

No. of trains run during the year 6,738,635 



PASSENGER SERVICE. 



Table No. 22 gives the number of passengers car- 
ried, their classification and fares as follows : 

No. of Passengers Fare per Passenger 

Carried. per mile. 

First Class 2,263,408 .... 03.045 cts. 

Second " 43,462,826 .... 01.949 " 

Third " 258,673,533 01.172 *| 

Fourth " 112,450,099 .... 00.75 " 

Army rates 9,206,250 .... 00.586 " 



Total number carried. . . 426,056,250 Averagei 01.179 " 

Each passenger carried an average distance 16.367 miles 

No. of passengers carried one mile 6,974,732,871.4 

Percentage of seating capacity occupied 24.69 

Average number passengers in each train 3 95.9 

The following summary shows the per cent of pas- 

1 First class 7.95 Pfennig per Kilometer. Second class 5.09. Third class 
3.06. Fourth class 1.96. Army rates 1.53, and the average fare for all classes 
3.08 Pfennig^ per Kilometer. 4.201 Pfennig equals one cent. 

2 26.34 Kilometers. 

3 This is counting 9.20 cars to the train. 
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senger travel that each class bears to the total num- 
ber of passengers carried : 

First class 0.53 per ct 

Second " 10. 20 " 

Third " 60.72 " 

Fourth " 26.39 " 

Army " 2.16 " 

In Europe it has become a proverb, that lords, 
Americans and fools are the only ones who travel on 
first class fares. Eighty-seven and eleven hun- 
dredths per cent, which takes in the great industrial 
classes of the nation, travel on third and fourth class 
fares. The fact is that the actual rate on the German 
Railway is an average between the third and fourth 
classes, this is about 01.04 cents per mile. The first 
and second classes are small in number when com- 
pared to the other two. 

FREIGHT SERVICE. 

« 

Table No. 23 gives the following summary in regard 
to tons of freight carried, classification and rates : 

No of tons Rate per ton 

carried per mile 

Fast freight and express goods 762,934 .... 09.301 cts. 

Freight proper 192,444,731 .... 01.478 " 

Army goods 407,796. . . . 03.048 *' 

Live stock 2,497,847 .... 02.838 " 

Freightable goods i9>797>434. . . . oo-743 " 

Total and average rates 215,910,742 '01.478 " 

I Fast Freight and express g-oods 24.28 Pfennig per ton per Kilomete r. 
Ton containing 2,204 ^^s.; Freight proper 3.86; Army goods 7.94; Live Stock 7.41; 
Freightable goods 1.94. The report does not say what is meant by this class oU 
goods and why it_is hauled 50 cheap. The average for all 3.86 Pfennigs per ton 
per Kilometer, 
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In addition to the above amount the railroads hauled 
1,834.567 tons free of charge. 

Average length of haul per ton 63.95 miles* 

Each car loaded carried 7.45 tons 

Each car loaded and empty carried 4.85 " 

No. of tons carried per average train 167.22 " 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Table No. 24 gives cost of constructing the German 
Railway system. The report does not say, how 
many miles were constructed directly by the govern- 
ment, nor how many miles were purchased from in- 
dividuals or corporations^. 

The following table gives the total capital invested, 
and per mile of road : 

Total cost of constructions $2,389,521,969.21 

Average per mile 4 92,085.99 

In addition to this amount, extra expense, as inter- 
est on capital while constructing, and other items that 
did not enter directly into cost of construction, amount- 
ed to $41,402,641.84 making the grand total cost of 
construction at $2,430,924,611.05, or $98,681.62 per 
mile.s 

The percentage that each item bears to the total 
cost of construction is as follows : The right of way 
and expense of procuring the same, 10.42 per cent of 
total cost. Grading and filling, including tools, and 

1 102.92 Kilometers. 

2 Jay Grierson says: ** About two-fifths were constructed by the state, and 
'*.e balance purchased." 



10,040,008,274 Marks. 



1 10,040,008^4 Marks. 

240^(25 Marks per Kilometer. 
10^13^968^54 Marks. 224,591 Marks 



per Kilometer, 
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preparing the road bed in general 14.83 per cent. 
Fencing railroad and wagon road crossings with all 
connections', 2. 58 per cent. Bridge and tunnel con- 
struction 1 1 . 18 per cent^ Track laying, material, and 
all connected with the same 22.32 per cent. Signal 
stations with dwelling houses, depots, stations, work- 
shops, including gas works 15.163 per cent. 

Extraordinary expenses, as changing course of small 
streams, and passing thmugh fortifications 1.62 per 
cent. Equipments and rolling stock 16.44 P^^ cent. 
General management and incidental 5.45 per cent. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Table No. 26 gives the gross receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year 1890. The income from the differ- 
ent sources, and the per cent that each bears to the 
total income are as follows : 

T«<</x.«* Per Cent of 

Income. ^^^^j j^^^^^ 

Passenger and Baggage4 $ 84,976,840.42 27.45 

Freight S 209,915,585.65 67.80 

From other sources^ 15,224.978.52 4.75 

Totals 310,117,404.59 100.00 

Income per mile of road ^ $1 1,968.39 

Per average car per mile 9 08.014 

1 Fencing 0.29. Railroad and wagon road crossings 3.29 per cent. 

2 Bridge 8.88 and'tunnel 2.30. 

3 1.31 per cent for signal stations and their dwelling houses, 12.38 for depots, 
and 1.47 for work-shops. 

4 3S7»04S»S48 Marks. 

5 881,998,259 Marks. 

6 63,970y498 Marks. The items comprising this amount foot up only 53.- 
970y498 Marks. It is evidently an error in adding, but thought best to use the 
figures as given by the report. 

7 113031014,305 Marks. A mark Is equal to 23.8 cents United States coin. 

8 31,248 Marks per Kilometer. This Is exclusive of 9,140,790 Marks received 
Irom leases. 

9 109 M^irks per iqoq ^les per Kalomet^Ti 
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The expenses for the year were as follows : 

General management* $ 18,411,728.07 

Maintenance of way and structure^ 47,653,466.23 

Conducting transportations 120,382,227.36 

Other expenses 4 4>5 10,853.42 

Total expenses. $190,958,257.08 

Expenses per mile of road including other 

expense account $ 7»37o.i4 

Percentage of total income 61.58 

Per average car per mile, including other 

expense accounts 04.935 cts. 

Net income^ $ii9>i59,i47.5i 

Per mile of road 4>598.25 

Per cent of total income 38.42 

Per cent on cost of construction 5.09 

The facts furnished by this table are worthy of 
comment. Here we have a balance sheet for 
25,869.03 miles of road owned and operated by the 
government. The income is $310,117,404.59 or $ii- 
968.39 per mile. The expenses $190,958,257.08 or 
$7,370.14 per mile and the surplus or profit $119, 159,- 
147.51 or $4,598,25 per mile of road. The average 
cost of moving one car one mile is 04.935 cents ; the 
income from the same car for one mile is 08.014 cents, 
leaving a surplus of 38.42 per cent to be paid into the 
State Treasury. This has been accomplished on an 
average passenger fare of 01.17 cents per mile, and a 

1 77,360,202 Marks. 

2 200,224,648 Marks. 

3 505*807,678 Marks. 

4 18,953,090 Marks. This, properly, does not belong to expenses. 

5 61 Marks per looo axles per Kilometer exclusive of| and 09t9o M<urk9 in'< 
eluding above other expense account. 

6 500,668,687 Marks. 
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lifreight rate of 01.47 cents per ton per mile. Suppose 
■■ihe German Government should operate their rail- 
Iways at cost, as it has been arlvociited in this country, 
■and as our Post Office is being conducted now, the 
■question, how much could they reduce the present 
[freight and passenger rates and still collect enough 
[revenue from the traffic to defray all expenses of oper- 
■ating and maintaining their railway system, would 

■ then present itself. 

The report for 1890 saj's that the railroads collected 
$4,598.25 per mile more than they needed to main- 
tain and operate the roads, or a surplus of 38.42 per 
Lcent. If we reduce the freight and passenger rates 
I38.42 per cent to make the income balance with the 
xpense account, it would reduce the average freight 
Jfates from 01.4^ cents per ton per mile to 00.914 
(cents, and the average passenger fare from 01.17 
rents per mile to 00.72 cents. Or, if we take the av- 
erage of the third and fourth class at 01.04 cents, it 
SFOuld reduce them to 00.64 cents per mile, just a trifle 

■ over one-half cent per mile. 

The income from passenger and baggage traffic was 
^84, 976,840.42, and ihe surplus $1 19,159,147.51 , thus 
le German Government could have hauled every pas- 
;nger carried in 1890. absolutely free of charge, and 
^iil have a surplus of $34,182,307,09 at the end of the 
Or Germany could have carried every pas- 
(euger free of charge, and in addition have presented 
lim with 08.03 cents every time he took a ride. If 
e examine into this phase of the question a little fur- 
we will discover that a reduction of 38.42 
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per cent in the passenger fare, will increase the traffic 

so that there will be a surplus on hand, which would 

necessitate another reduction in fares. If a reduction 

of fares increases the traffic, then Germany's railway 

problem is to find a point beyond which her traffic 

cannot increases and that is limited by her population 
and the material wealth of the nation. 

Table No. 22 says that only 24.69 per cent of the 
seats were occupied. From this it might be said that 
the German railways could carry four passengers 
where they carried but one, without any, or very little 
increase in equipments and service, and thereby re- 
duce the fare in the same proportion.* 

EMPLOYEES. 

Table No. 29 gives the average number of men 
employed in the German Railway Service during the 
year, and the wages paid as follows : 

Number Total Wages Per Hand per day 
Employed Paid. 313 days in year 

General Management. 15,584 $12,783,621,643 $2.62 
Maintenance of way, 

structure and equip- 

ment 1 20,450 21,215,567.754 .562 

Conducting transpor- 

tation 204,519 62,221,010.685 .972 



Total 340,553 96,220,200.07 .902 

No. of employees per 100 miles of road^ 1,316.4 

z A very forcible illustration of this question presents itself when we ex- 
amine into our Post Office system, which has been developed on this identical 
line. 

3 Reason and experience tell us that passenger rates can be reduced almost 
in the same ratio as the percentage of seats occupied in a train increase, I will 
refer to this point again in another part of this work, 

3 53,712,696 Marks. 

4 89,141,041 Marks. 

5 261,432,818 Marks. 

6 8.18 per Kilometer, 
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In addition to the above 340,553 persons employed 
in the German Railway System, there are 59,130 per- 
sons employed in work-shops and gas works repair- 
ing old and building new material and equipments. 
Total wages paid $15,124,866.91, or an average of 
81.7 cents per day for each person employed. 

EMPLOYEES AID SOCIETIES. 

Table No. 30 gives a summary of railway em- 
ployees aid societies as follows : 

Pensions und Unterstutzungs Kasse. 

No. of members who pay dues 152,275 

Amount paid during the year in pensions and 
aids, and expenses of conducting the 
same $1,754,020.96 

Number of persons who received pensions and aid 
during the year were : 

Employees 6,343 

Widows 9> 165 

Children 9*325 

Total 24,833 

Kranke und Sterbekassen. 

No. of members who pay dues 337>852 

Amount paid during year in aids and ex- 

pense of conducting same $ 1,748,925.15 

No. of persons assisted during the year.. .. 107,997 

Vereinigte penseons und Unterstutzungs-Kranken 
und Sterbekassen. 

No. of members who pay dues 7>4i 7 

Amount paid during year in pensions and aids, .$48,363.98 
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Number of persons who received pensions during 
the year were : 

Employees i66 

Widows 211 

Children 246 

Persons who received aid from sick and death 
fund 6,5 1 2 

The funds to sustain these organizations are made 
up first, by fees and dues of their members ; second, 
state' or railway funds coming out of railway earn- 
ings ; third, interest on capital, and fourth, inci- 
dental income. 

Total number who received aid during year. . 139*965 

Amount expended for that purpose $3j55i»3 10.09 

Total membership of all organizations 497>544 

In Germany these organizations are encouraged and 
assisted by the government, while with us capital 
uses every means to disrupt and prevent labor organi- 
zations. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Killed. Injured. 

Passengers 46 236 

Employees 454 2,011 

Other persons 226 205 

Total 726 2,452 

One passenger killed and injured for every i .5 10,837 
carried, and one employee killed and injured for every 
138.1 employed. 

I About one-half comes from this source. It would be interesting if some 
of the leaders of our railway employee organizations would investigate thl9 
fully. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

The Austro-Hungary Railway Report for the year 
1888, as prepared by the Statistical Department in 
Vienna and the Landesbureau in Buda-Pest, gives the 
railway mileage for the middle of the year 1888 as 
follows : 

MILEAGE. 

No. of Miles. 

Roads owned and operated by the government' 10,598.29 

" " " " by corporations and 

individuals^ 4,890.07 



Total mileages 15,488.36 

Austro-Hungary contains 240,942 square miles of 
territory, and in 1887 ^ population of 40,348,215 in- 
habitants. This gives the monarchy one mile of road 
for every 15.55 square miles of territory, and one 
mile for every 2,605 of her population. 

EQUIPMENTS. 

Table No. 6 A gives summary of railway equip- 
ments in total, and for each loo miles of road as 
follows : 

-NT»»,K<>* Pe*" 100 No. of 

Number j^.j^^ ^^j^^ 

Passenger Cars 9,596.... 61.9... 20,095 

Freight and Baggage Cars. . . .108,3774. . . 699.7. . .218,365 
Mail Cars 496 . ... 3. i 



Total Cars and Axles, . . . 118,4695 764.7 238,460 
Locomotives 4,782.... 30.8 

1 17,055.83 Kiloxr.eters, of which 6,053.42 Kilometers are joint roads owned 
by Austro-Hungary; 5,306.63 Kilometers are owned by Hungary, and 5,695.78 
Kilometers are owned by Austria. 

2 7,869.59 Kilometers, of which 5,744.41 Kilometers are on Austrian and 
2,125.17 Kilometers on Hungarian territory. 

3 Austro-Hungary has 2,597.80 Kilometers with double track. 

4 Baggage cars 2,746 and stock cars 4,955 

5 In addition to this number there are 404 snow plow cars. 
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Average No. of axles per car freight and passenger 2.021 

Seating Capacity of all passenger cars. 343-^57 

Per average cari 35-75 

Capacity of all freight cars in tons 1,1 16,497 

Per average car ^ 10. 29 

PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Table No. 8 gives summary of passenger and freight 
traffic as follows : 

Total number of passengers carried 3 68,638,938 

Per mile of road 4,43 1 

Average number of passengers in each train 112.63 

Average distance of miles 4 traveled by each pas- 
senger 25.38 

Percentage of seating and standing capacity oc 

cupied during the year 22.18 

No. of tons of freight hauled during the yearS. . . . 87,208,135 

Per mile of road 5*630 

Average number of tons hauled in one train ^. . . . 76.53 
Average distance -of miles7 for which each ton 

was hauled 62. 25 

Each car loaded in per cent of its capacity 45*5 1 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Table No. 8 A, page 696, gives summary of total 
income received from passenger, freight and miscel- 
laneous traffic as follows : 



1 Per axle 17. ii passengers. 

2 Per axle 5. 11 tons. 

3 First class 902,767; second class 12,747,548; third class 51,628,117; fourth 
class 1,246,744; military class 2,113,762. 

4 40.85 Kilometers. 

5 Of this number 195^434 tons were baggage; 476,141 tons were fast freight; 
48,646,101 tons freight proper; 31,000,719 tons were coal; 6,866,808 tons were 
Regiegut; 22^923 tons were miscellaneous goods. See page 686 of report. 

6 This is for all freight trains including work trains. 

7 105.01 Kilometers. 
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From passengers including » baggage... $ 23,747,561.20 
" freight and miscellaneous^ 83,966,462.40 

Total incomes 107,714,023.60 

Income per mile of road 4 7,028. 77 

Amount received per car per mile -0733 

Working expenses 5 49,892,036.80 

Per mile of road^ 3>255.93 

Cost of moving one car one mile -0339 

Other expenses? 7,364, 104.80 

Per mile of roads 480.22 

Cost of moving one car one mile .0049 

Total working expenses $57,256,141.60 

Total per mile of road 3>736. 15 

Total cost of moving one car one mile 9. . . .0388 

Total net income'^ 50,457,882.00 

Per mile of road , 3,292.62 

FARES AND RATES.- 

The passenger fares and freight rates are given in 



-^ 



X 59^68,903 gulden. Strictly speaking a gulden is worth 48.2 U. S. money, 
but Austro-Hungary is on a paper and silver basis, and a'gfulden is reckoned at 
40 cents gold coin of our money. 

2 209,916,156 gulden. 

3 This is the total income from 24,661.13 Kilometers of road, the other 264.24 
Kilometers not reported. 

4 10,919 gulden per Kilometer. 

5 Table No. 8 B 124,730,092 gulden. 

6 5,058 gulden per Kilometer. 

7 18410,263 gulden. This item does not properly belong to working ex- 
penses. This is money paid into the sick, aid and pension fund, also medical 
assistance and other accounts. 

8 746 gulden per Kilometer. 

9 2.99 Kreutzers per Kilometer per axle; average number of axles in car is 
2.021. 

10 If we exclude the $7,364,104.80 which properly does not belong to working 
expenses, it will make the net income over operating expenses $57,821 ,986.80, 
about 53.68 per cent of the total income. 
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summary of Tables No. 8 A and B. The passenger 
fares for the five classes are as follows : 

Cts. per mile. 

First Class 02961 

Second " 01879 

Third " 01171 

Fourth *• 00869 

Military " 00534 

The average rate for all classes per mile .01306 

cents.^ 

Freight rates per ton per mile as follows : 

Eilgut [fast freight] per ton per mile* 06445 

All other classes of freight 3 01525 

Average rate 4 for all classes per ton per railCt .01557 

NUMBER OF TRAINS. 

Table No. 10 A, page 756, gives number of trains 
run during the year as follows : 

Passenger trains 609,404 

Freight trains, all kinds 1,092,980 

Work trains 46,404 

Total No. of trains 1,748,788 

Average distance traveled by each trains 38.89 miles. 



1 First class 4.60 kreutzers per kilometer. Second class 2.93. Third class 
1.82. Fourth class 1.35. Military class 0.83 and the average 2.03 kreutzers per 
kilometer. 

2 9.39 kreutzers per ton per kilometer. 

3 2.37 kreutzers per ton per kilometer. This takes in das frachtgut der Nor- 
mal klassen. Frachtgut der ermassigtenk iassen und kohlen und coaks. 

4 2.42 kreutzers per ton per kilometer. 

5 62.6 kilometers. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

Table No. ii gives summary of accidents, passen- 
ger and train men killed and injured as follows : 

Killed. Injured. 

Passengers 4 53 

Train men and other employees 156 570 

Strangers and trespassers 85 95 

Suicides 78 15 



Total 323 733 

One passenger killed and injured for every i ,204, 792 
carried, and one employee killed and injured for 
every 229.28 employed. 

EMPLOYEES, 

Table No. 14 gives summary of the average num- 
ber of persons employed in the Austro-Hungary Rail- 
way Service during the year as follows : 

General management 2,705 

Maintenance of way and structure 70*787 

Verkahs and commercial service 60,228 

Transportation and work-shop service 32,743 



Total number engaged 166,463 

Per 100 miles of road i;074 

The persons engaged in railway service are again 
divided as follows : 

Officers t 15,018 

Engaged with them 55?72o. 



Total officers and assistants 70,738 

Laborers 95,725 
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Total amount paid in wages' $33,386,461,601 

Of this amount the officers and their assis- 
tants received' 21,313,328.0 

Per officer and assistant per year 

Per day, counting 313 days in year 

Total amount rec'd by the 95,725 laborers^, . 12,073,133.6 

Per hand per year 

Per day, counting 313 days in year 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Table No. 5 B, page 531, gives summary of t! 
capitalization of the roads as follows : 

Austto-Hungary Railways^ $1,464,200, 533. ad 

Per mile of roadS^ 93.^i8.7H 

The report does not give an itemized account of the 
cost of constructing railroads in Austro-Hungary. It 
would throw more light on this question if we knew 
how this amount of money was expended, ^ 



THE ZONE SYSTEM. 

In 1889 the Austro- Hungary Railway ManagerM 
adopted what is called the Zone Tariff System, which] 
will revolutionize railway tariffs, and is likely to bffl 
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adopted in the near future, in all countries where the 
state owns and operates the railways. The follow- 
ing is a brief outline of the Zone System, taken from 
the Fourth Annual Report of our Interstate Commerce 
Commission, pages 345-349 : 

"Each railway is divided into sections called zones; and 
all the railways having a common center at Buda-Pest, the 
zones are established to and from that center. The first 
zone is shortest, extending a distance of 25 kilometers from 
the starting point; the second and each succeeding zone 
up to the twelfth is 15 kilometers longer than the zone im- 
mediately preceding it; the twelfth and thirteenth zones 
are each 25 kilometers longer than its immediately preceding 
zone, and all distances exceeding 225 kilometers from the 
starting point are included in a single zone — the fourteenth. 
Passenger rates are fixed, not per mile or per kilometer, but 
at so much per zone — the charge for every fraction of a 
zone being the same as for a full zone — thus bearing some 
analogy to the practice of grouping rates in freight traffic. As 
each zone constantly increases in length over that immedi- 
ately preceding it, the effect of the system is evidently a 
constantly diminishing rate per mile or per kilometer in 
porportion to distance traveled. 

"In the Hungarian system it is to be noted that on cer- 
tain classes of trains, special local rates are made to the 
first and second stations from the starting point, regardless 
of the Zone System; and also that after the twelfth zone is 
passed the rate per zone or part of zone is slightly increased. 

The following illustration is of a zone tariff in Hungary 
from the same authority: 
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A. — Passenger Traffii 

PRICE OF TICKET, FARE AND TAX 
[The ao'rin is reckoned at 400 
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"With regard to the reductions which the new system ef- 
fects as compared with the old rates, it is jitain that the 
most marked reductions have been obtained for distances 
heyon& 225 kilometers." 
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This appears from the following tables, which also show 
the importance of the reductions applied within the smaller 
zones. 
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For distances less than 225 kilometers the reductions are 
also considerable; and it is said that to-day the fare for the 
superior class of a rapid train is that which was formerly- 
paid for the inferior class of an ordinary train, and for the 
superior class of the ordinary train, the rate is that which 
was charged for the inferior class of the mixed trains. ^ 

The period which has elapsed since the inauguration of 
the new system is too short to enable one to express in 
figures, or to formulate in any other precise way the results * 
which this remarkable reduction in the rates has already 
produced and the influence which it will have upon the eco- 
nomic condition of Hungary, 

Subjoined is a table of official data showing the receipts 
realized since the introduction of the zone tariff into the 





1887 


1888 


1889 
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1887 


1888 


Passengers carried: 

January to July 

August to December 


3,148,800 
2.389,400 


3,206,500 
2,381,200 


8,512,600 
5,584,600 


363,800 
3,195,200 


906,100 
3.203,400 


Total 


5.538.200 


5,587.700 


9,097,200 


3,559,000 


3,609,500 


Receipts from passen- 
ger traflSc: 

January to July 

August to December. 


$2,100,080.00 
1,624,120.00 


$2,039,360.00 
1,509,360.00 


12,107,680.00 
1,839,160.00 


17,600.00 
215,440.00 


168,320.00 
330,200.00 


Total 


3.724,200.00 


8,548,720.00 


3.946,840.00 


223,040 00 


398,520.00 


Receipts from baggage 
traffic: 

January to July. . . 
August to December 


73,600.00 
222,640.00 


79.000.00 
66,960 00 


81,560.00 
98,440.00 


7,960.00 
35,800.00 


2,660.00 
31,480.00 


Total 


296,240.00 


145,960.00 


180.000.00 


43,760.00 


34,040.00 


Total receipts from pas- 
sengers and baggage: 

January to July 

August to December. 


2,173,680.00 
1,686,760.00 


2,118,360.00 
1,575,920.00 


2,189.240.00 
1,937.600.00 


15,560.00 
251,240.00 


70,880 00 
361,680.00 


Total 


3,860,440.00 


3,694,280.00 


4,126,840.00 


266,800.00 


432,560.00 
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passenger and buggage traffic, and also tl 
of this traffic. By comparing these figures with the cor- 
responding figures of the preceding years, the results of 
the zone tariff can be shown. 

An important feature in the administration of the passen- 
ger traffic is the sale of tickets in post offices, hotels and 
tobacco stores. 'In these different offices the public can 
purchase tickets whenever desired, and with his ticket 
bought in town a traveler can enter a car without being 
obliged to have his ticket stamped at the ticket office in 
the station,' 

Considerable penalties and additional charges are, how- 
ever, imposed for entering the trains nnprovided with a. 
Lucket. 

■ THE AUSTRIAN ZONE TAKIFF 

differs fundamentally from the Hungarian in this, that in 
the latter all rates are computed to and from the central 
station of the railway system — that is the capital; and the 
I tales are measured by the number of zones traversed, re- 
ft gardless of the constantly increasing length of the zones. 
P In Austria the zone system is not limited, apparently, to 
lines radiating from the capital, and the rates are still 
measured by kilometers, though the measurement is largely 
modified by the principle of zones. 

Thus from the starting point the first five zones are each 
lo kilometers in length; the nest two are 15 kilometers 
each, the eiglilh is zo kilometers, the following four are 25 
kilometers each, and all zones above the twelfth are 50 kil- 
ometers in length. 

From the starting point to a point within any one of the 
L.zones the charge is at a fixed rate per kilometer to Ihe fiir- 
W^hest limit of that sone. 
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For e 



mple, 



L third class ticket to a 



C point within 1 
first zone of lo kilometers length is lo kreutzers (kreutzei 
is about 4-10 of a cent), or an average rate to points in the 
first zone of 2 kreutzers per kilometer, while the rate to the 
furthest limit of the zone is only i kreutzer per kilometei 

The average rate to any point in the second 
kreutzers per kilometer, while the rate to the furthest lirai 
of the zone is i kreutzer per kilometer. The average ra< 
to any point in the third zone is i 1-5 kreutzers per kill 
meter; to any point in the fourth zone it is i 1-7 kreutzt 
per kilometer; to any point in the fourteenth zone it 
I i-ii kreutzers per kilometer. 

The charge to the furthest limit of any zone, it will be' 
observed, is always at the rate of i kreutzer per kilometer, 
and the above illustrations show a constant tendency in 
charges from an average of 2 kreutzers per kilometer in thfe 
first zone towards an average of i kreutzer per kilometi 
in the remote zones; so that the average rate per kilometi 
is evidently constantly, but gradually decreasing in propi 
tion to distance. 

This system has only been in effect in Austria since Jur 
16, 1890, but already, as appears from a communication 
from the Austrian Ministry of Commerce to the Americal 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 'the results c 
the new system are satisfactory, both as concerns th 
crease in the number of passengers and of receipts, 
some lines the increase in the number of passengers ca 
was as much as 176 percent as compared with the ( 
period of the previous year. The increase in the receipU 
&r passengers and baggage is calcniated for Jul 
.,000 florins, and for August at 45 
system of state roads; but these 
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only provisional, and the final results will probjibly be con- 
siderably higher.' 

The subjoined table illustrates the zone system of pas- 
senger tariffs in Austria, showing rates for different classes 
of passengers in the several kind of trains. 

The passenger rates are as follows for single tickets: 



Zones. 



Kilos. 



Accommodation Ain> 
MixBD Trains. 



Ill 
Class. 



II 
Class. 



I 
Class. 



Express Trains. 



in 

Class. 



n 

Class. 



I 
Class. 



1 

i6* • • • • • • • 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14. 





Kreutzer 


Kreutzer 


Kreutzer 
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In 1890 the British Government, through its Minis- 
ter in Austro-Hungary, made an investigation of the 
Zone System both as to passenger fares and freight 
rates. November 20th, 1890, Sir A. Nicolson report- 
ed to the Marquis of Salisbury, from which I make 
the following extract' : 

Buda-Pest, November 20th, i8go. 

Sir A, Nicolson to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
My Lord : — 

The Minister of Commerce, M. Baross, encouraged 
by the success which has attended his measures in regard to 

I This is really the correspondence between Marquis Salisbury and Sir A. 
Nicolson as reported to Parliament in April, 1891. 
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passenger traffic, has now elaborated a new local tariff for 
goods traffic on the State Railways in Hungary, which is in- 
tended, by a considerable reduction and simplification of 
rates, to stimulate and facilitate this branch of railway ac- 
tivity. 

The government was of the opinion that the tariffs must 
be simplified and the rates lowered. In order to meet the 
first of these points a lo-kilom. (6 miles, 376 yards) unity, 
( *Zehnkilometer einheit' ) instead of a i-kilom. ( 1,094 
yards) unity is to be adopted, and also a considerable portion 
of the special tariffs is to be abolished, further, it is con- 
sidered necessary to facilitate the goods traffic between ad- 
joining localities and also on long distances, or what is 
termed the *Nachbar-und Fern-Verkehr.' 

With regard to short distance transports, it is intended to 
reduce the minimum rate for a wagon load, no matter how 
short is the distance, from 6 florins, ($2.40) to 4 florins, 
($.1.60) and also to reduce up to a distance of 40-kilom. 
( about 25 miles )the 'manipulation' dues by one-half. 

In respect to long distance traffic, reductions will be 
made beyond a distance of 200 kilom. (about 125 miles.) 

With regard to goods which form a wagon load, the tariff 
will be composed of three divisions. The first will be ef- 
fective up to 200 kilom. (about 125 miles); the second from 
200 to 400 kilom. (about 250 miles); and the third over 
400 kilom. For goods sent separately (*Stuck Outer*) or 
by express, there will be two zones, the first up to 200 
kilom., and the second beyond that distance. Far greater 
advantages will be accorded to goods sent as wagon loads, 
(*Wagen ladung') than are granted to goods sent sepa- 
'^tely." 
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The following table shows in summary the basis on 
which the new rate will be calculated : 
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For the ordinary express and separate goods traffic rates, 
no special reductions are introduced, because they are 
chiefly concerned with goods of a comparatively high 
value; but reduced rates are accorded to articles of over 
6,000 kilogram (13,000 lbs.) in weight. 

As has been stated above, articles of subsistence sent by 
express, such as milk, butter, eggs, dead meat, etc., will pay 
greally reduced rates. Several articles which belong to class, 
A, and which are of importance to Hungarian production, will 
be carried at the lower corn tariff rates. The wood trans- 
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port also receives advantages, not only by reduction of rates 
but also by the rates for soft and hard wood being equalized. 

In special tariflf i, com and flour will in the future, be 
forwarded per loo kilograms (200 lbs.) for 50 kilometers 
(31.25 miles), for 16 kreutzers (06.4 cents), instead of as 
formerly 22 kreutzers (08.8 cents) for 200 kilometers (125 
miles) for 58 kreutzers (23.2 cents ), instead of 62 kreutzers 
(24.8 cents), and for 800 kilometers (500 miles) for 129 
kreutzers (51.6 cents), instead of 167 kreutzers (66.8 cents). 

The tariff, it is proposed, should come into force on the 
I St of January, 1891. 

I have &c., (Signed,) 

A. NlCOLSON." 

Received Nov. 24. 

Sir A. Nicolson further reports in regard to passen- 
ger traffic as follows : 

"It will be observed that to Agram, the capital of Croatia, 
and to Fiume, the seaport of Hungary, it was not found 
nesessary formerly, to run any express trains. Now a daily 
express runs to each place, and it is possible to travel first 
class express to each of these towns at a less price than a 
third class ticket formerly cost by slow trains. Tickets 
are no longer delivered to any special station, but are is- 
sued for the zone in which the arrival station is situated. 
This has naturally greatly simplified the work of the book- 
ing clerks, and has diminished the number of tickets which 
it was necessary to keep at the ticket offices. Free passes, 
which were formerly distributed with considerable generosi- 
ty, have now been completely abolished; and only certain 
classes of travelers, such as police, deserters, convicts, etc, 



rmitted to journey at half price'. Reduction of fares 
are also accorded to agricultural laborers and workraen who 
travel in bodies of not less than ten and thirty respectively. 
Tickets can be obtained in the towns at hotels, post oifices 

i various shops. In order to simplify and control the 

e of tickets at agencies in the towns, a special form of 
pcket is supplied for the purpose." 

In a pamphlet on the Zone Tariff, reprinted from the 
E-lasgow Mvening Citizen, the nature of this ticket is ex- 
ained so clearly that I make the following extract : 

"Special tickets are provided (for hotels, post offices etc.) 
in the shape of paper coupons, of which the following i.s a 
fac simile. {See page 64.) 

"The different classes are represented by different colors, 
and when available by express trains, the ticket is imprinted 
with a thick red mark nmning between the zones and the 
fares. As will be Been from the specimen, the ticket con- 
tains a list of the fourteen zones with the corresponding 
fares. Persons requiring a ticket have simply to stale the 
zone or station, the latter of which is iilled in by ihe seller. 

The above represents a third class ticket from Buda Pest 
to Szegedin. That town is situated in the Thirteenth Zone 

k. — therefore, the ticket wotild be cut in such a way as to 
leave in the hands of the seller those zones not included in 
the journey. In other words, the portion retained (by the 
seller) would only consist of the Fourteenth Zone, while the 
remainder of the ticket from the dotted lines and contain- 
ing the thirteen zones would be handed over to the passen- 
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The seller, therefore, has to account for all the zones 

, are wanting, viz: thirteen, representing a fare of 3 II. 

cr. The figures running along the top and bottom 

1 right to left indicate the day of the month, while those 

it the extreme end, running in the reverse direction, reii- 

cesent the months, both of which are punched by the guard 

peculiarly and most ingeniously constructed ma- 



in order to encourage and facilitate short distance jour- 
■neys, reductions are made in the fares from a station to the 
next and second following ones. For journeys beyond the 
second station the ordinary zone tariff is applied. For a 
journey from one station to the neighboring one the fares 
are twelveicents, first class; six cents second; and four cents 
third; and to the second station the fares are respectively, 
sixteen cents, nine cents and six cents. For this short distance 
traffic lickets are sold, if required, in packets of ten, thirty 
and sixty, at a certain reduction. 

With respect to passenger's luggage, the following reforms 
were introduced. The free carriage of luggage was entire- 
ly abolished. Three zones were established; the first, ex- 
tending up to 50 kilometers (31 miles, 120 yards); the sec- 
ond, from 51 to 100 kOometers (62 miles 240 yards); and 
the third one, 100 kilometers. In the first zone each 
package under 100 lbs. weight is charged 10 cents; in the 
second zone, 20 cents and in the third zone, 40 cents. 
Packages over loojbs., and under 200 lbs. pay double these 
rates; and those over 200 lbs. four times these rates. 

The extra expenditure attending the Zone Tariff has 
hitherto been, so M. Baross assured me personally, merely 
^ithe cost of supplying ihe fresh sets of tickets. 

Besides the express trains recently put on to Agram and 
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Fiume, an extra express now runs to the Roumanian frontier, 
as the lowness of passenger rates through Hungary has at- 
tracted a large and increasing number of Roumanian trav- 
ellers whose destination is Paris. The additional ex- 
pense of running these trains is slight and insignificant when 
compared with the large augmentation of receipts. M. 
Baross further told me that shortly new saloon cars, sup- 
plied by the Sleeping Car Company, would be attached to 
all express trains in order to enable those who desired more 
comfort to enjoy that luxury at a small extra charge. Rcst 
taurant cars will also be attached to every express, as Mr. 
Baross desired to render travelling in Hungary as easy and 
as comfortable as possible. 



EXPLANATORY DETAILS AS TO THE ZONE SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAY FARES IN FORCE IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

An explanation of the principle on which the Zone Tariflf 
on the railways in the two halves]of this Monarchy is founded 
must be preceded by a brie! account of the circumstances 
which led to this reform. 

It is understood that the first quarter from which the idea 
of a system of this nature emanated was England. In 1865 
,Mr- Brandon first brought before the public a proposal aim- 
ing at a uniform fixed charge for the transport of passengers 
on railway lines on the penny postal system, and sought to 
prove that its introduction would not cause any diminution 
in the receipts. In 1869, a Dr. Perrot started the idea of 
a reform of the system of passenger transport in the sense 
of the Zone Tariff actually in force in Hungary, and this no- 
tion he subsequently modified in the sense of a uniform 
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Brandon System. These ideas, widi certain 
modifications, were taken upby Dr. Hertzka in Austria, and 
Dr. Engel in Germany. M, Baross, liowever, the Hunga- 
rian Minister of Commerce, was the first to give practical 
shape to the Zone Tariff which was put into operation on 
the ist of August, 1889, on the Hungarian "State Railway, 
and on the private lines administered by the State. Its 
introduction soon exercised an unfavorable influence on 
certain of the Austrian State lines and their passenger Iraf- 
especially those leading from Vienna to East Galicia, 
ftnd from Vienna to Fiume, while the passenger traffic in a 
northerly direction was diverted from Vienna. The Austrian 
Government was consequently compelled to devise 
some means of meeting the competition of tlie Hungarian 
lines in the interest of passenger communication, in and 
through Austria — and it finally promulgated the so-called 
'kreutzer tariff,' a modification of the Zone Tariff, which has 
been in force on the Austrian Stale lines, as weil as those 
directly under government influence, since the i6th of June, 
1890, and which is now in course of adoption by other 
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has greatly increased the number of passengers. For in- 
stance, the number transported in the months of August, 
September and October 1888, previous to its introduction 
was (on the lines where it is in force ) 2,115,000. In the 
same months of the year 1889, 3,754,421 passengers were, 
under the zone* system, transported on those lines showing 
an increase of 67 per cent. It has, however, been elicited 
that 42 per cent of this increase was attributable to the in- 
creased 'neighboring* or local traffic, and that 82.90 per 
cent of the passengers travel third class. 

An extract is annexed from a report by Sir A. Nicolson, 
Her Majesty's Consul-General in Hungary, on this subject, 
dated the loth of April, 1890 (No. 710 Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports): 

*The year 1889 will be 'noteworthy in the history of 
Hungarian railways, as it witnessed the introduction of the 
Zone Tariff on all Hungarian State Railways. I have on 
former occasions reported on this subject, so that it is need- 
less to go into details, beyond mentioning that since the in- 
troduction of the new cheap traffic on the ist of August, 
1889, to the 31st of December, 1889, the passenger traffic 
increased by over 3,000,000 persons, and th^ gross receipts 
by over 50,000;^. As the total number of passengers,, an- 
nually carried by Hungarian railways, has not hitherto ex- 
ceeded 15,500,000, the large increase in five months is re- 
markable and would appear to be of good augury tor the 
permanent success of the new system. It is said that no 
extra expense has been incurred, and in fact that econ- 
omies have been effected in the Ticket Issuing Depart- 
ment, owing to the facilities now afforded for obtaining 
tickets at post offices and other places in towns. Be this 
as it may, it is natural to anticipate that a large annual in- 
crease in the number of passengers will necessitate some 







igmentation of the rolling stock, a 
and tear. The only serious complaint which I have 
heard against the new tariff is in regard to the discomfort 
caused by ihe overcrowdiog of trains; and unless measures 
are talten to remedy this grievance, it ivill eventually be- 
come a real inconvenience. The number of miles of rail- 
way open to trafBcin 1889 was 6,570 — of which 4,415 were 
either owned by the Government, or under Government 
control. In 1888, the number of locomotives were t.Sis; 
of passenger carriages 2,776 and of goods wagons 34,299. 
The nominal value of shares issued, priority obligations in- 
cluded, was 84,733,574^, and the capital expended was 

To the above it may be added, that according to the es- 
tate made and just published, the total receipts of the 
igarian State Railways in 1890, have esceeded those of 
3 by about 250,000^; and that for the last six months 
of 1890 the traffic under the zone tariff had increased, as 
compared with the corresponding [leriod of 1889, by 1,319,- 
715 passengers — while the receipts showed an increase in 
the same period as regards that tariff, of 37,000;^. It may 
be mentioned that the reduction of fares under the Zone 
System is estimated at as much as 40 per cent. But this 
advantage is sensibly diminished by the abolition of 
market tickets, return and circular tickets and annual 
tickets. The Austrian System, termed the 'Kreutzer Tariff,' 
which may be regarded as a combination of the zone and 
kilometer system, and which, it will be seen above, was 
more or less forced upon the Austrian Government by the 
action of Hungary, may now be examined. Under it, the 
distances from each station are divided into certain zones, 
within which, in estimating tbe fares, each distance up to 
the end of the zone is calculated thus: 
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The first 50 kilometers(25o furlongs) are divided into five 
zones, each of 10 kilometers (50 furlongs); the next 30 kil- 
ometers (150 furlongs) are divided into two zones, each of 
15 kilometers (75 furlongs); the next 20 kilometers (100 
furlongs) as one zone of 20 kilometers (100 furlongs); the 
next 100 kilometers (500 furlongs) are divided into four 
zones of 25 kilometers (125 furlongs). 

Thus the first 200 kilometers (1,000 furlongs) are divided 
into twelve zones. Further distances, over 200 kilometers 
(1,000 furlongs) are divided into zones, each of 50 kilome- 
ters (250 furlongs.) 

The fares are calculated kilometrically, subject to this 
zone division, being for the third class, i kreutzer [two- 
fifths of a cent] ; for the second class, 2 kreutzers [four-fifths 
of a cent] and for the first class, at 3 kreutzers [one and 
one-fifth of a cent] per kilometer, by ordinary trains, 
['Personen-und Gemischte-Zuge']. Travellers by quick or 
express trains, [^Schnellzug*] pay 50 per cent additional on 
the fares as above. * * * Moreover, school children, as 
well as working people, artisans etc., are under certain re- 
strictions and proper 'legitimation' transported half price. 

There is no free transport of luggage, with the exception 
of portable articles, but for every 10 kilograms [21 lbs.] of 
luggage 2 kreutzers, [four-fifths of a cent] are levied per kil- 
ometer. A modification has lately been introduced by 

which samples for commercial travellers are taken at a re- 
duced rate. It is estimated that this system implies a re- 
duction of the hitherto existing fares for the three classes of 
50? 33 and 36 per cent in the case of ordinary trains, and 
of 40, 25 and 20 per cent in the case of fast trains. But it 
is considered that the increase of 50 per cent on the ex 
press train fares is estimated too high, and that owing to 
the cessation of the free transport of luggage travelling by 
such trains, will under certain circumstances, be more 
costly than heretofore." 



CHAPTER II. 



CONDENSED SUMMARY. 



A COMPARISON OF RATES AND FARES WITH THE ABIL- 
ITY OF THE PEOPLE TO PAY WAGES IN THE 

UNITED STATES AND EUROPE THE BASIS FOR A 

JUST AND EQUITABLE RAILWAY TARIFF COST OF 

CONSTRUCTION — GRADIENTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR OBTAINING FULL LOADS. 

To make a better comparison of the railway sys- 
tems for the United States, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary and India, the most important facts have been 
condensed that a comparison might be made at a 
glance. 

The points touched upon present a wide field for in- 
vestigation and much patience is required before a 
just conclusion can be arrived at. Although a deli- 
cate task, the individuality of each country should not 
be lost sight of when making comparisons betwecTi 

two or mor^ p^tjong. The comments added, it h 

V 
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hopetJ, will serve to stimulate a thorough investigation 
upon the points mpntioDed. 

The following table will give mileage, equipment 
and employees for the different countries : 

MileBE-e of each nation jaj.sfl;^!; A67I-19 'S.4SS.36 iJJ&i.m 

Vo, nfsq. miles of territory id one miJe ' 

No. DHJh"bitanu'^r'miie'of™d.''" jJsItI 1^5!^ \^ 

„. -r, motive, ali kinds «>-t40 ^'188 i,7S» 3.-^ 

all.kiod t,'i9.«T 3'S,7S' "S^ 8»4^ 

"per'ioo miles, all iTrnda"" '^ *'' "' 



ni6BdiBta__ , 

'- -"-' ^6j* 38.89 

7*1.3" 310.B3 iij6,fS3 



, of fwrsons employed id 



At first glance one might be led to believe that the 
number of persons employed per loo miles of road in 
Germany, Anstro-Hungary and India by far exceeil 
those in our countrv. or that one person in the United 
States does the work of nearly two in the other coun- 
tries. This is true as to India, and partially so as to 
Austro-Hungary, but not to Germany when compared 
with the traffic. In the United States the railways 
carried 1506.7 passengers and tons of freight for 
every person employed in their service during the 
year. In Germany 1,885.2. Austro-Hungary 936,3, 
and India 571.8. 

This, of course, is not considering the average 

length of haul per ton of freight and average distance 

traveled per passenger in the respective countries. If 

take this into consideration then an American em- 
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ployee does more than those in any other country. 
The less number of persons employed per mile in the 
United States will account for the many more acci- 
dents and loss of life, than in other countries. 

The following table gives a summary of traffic and 
accidents for each of the four countries : 

United r'«..«,ot,« Austro- t_j!_ 
States. Germany „u„gary ^"^*^ 

No. of passengers carried 492^430,865 426,056,25068,638,938 122,855,337 

Per mile of road 3.010 16,37a 4,431 7,211 

Average No. of passengers in train.... 41 95.9 ^'^-^ 222.6 

Percentage of seating capacity occupied 24.69 22.18 
Average distance miles traveled by each 

passeng^er. 24.06 16.36 25.38 ^3.51 

No. tons freight carried 636,541 ,617 215,910,742 87,208,135 26,158,953 

Per mile of road 3,890 8,296 5,630 1^535 

Average No. tons in tiain 17S-I2 167.22 76.53 11^49 

Averajge haul per ton, miles 119.72 63.95 62.25 175.02 

Ao. ofpassengers killed 286 40 4 121 

" " injured 2,425 236 « 347 

No. of employees killed 2,451 ^54 156 183 

" " injured 22,396 2,011 570 623 

Other persons killed 3,598 226 163 • 341 

" *' injueed 4,206 205 iio 114 



Total number killed 0,335 7^ **3 ^5 

'• " injured 29,027 2,452 733 1,084 

The following table gives the number of passengers 
and tons of freight carried, and average distance 
hauled per inhabitant in each of the three countries : 

UNITED STATES. 

No. carried Average 

per inhabitant, miles hauled 

Passengers 7.8. . . • 24.06 

Tons freight lo.i .... 119.72 

GERMANY. 

Passengers S,6,.,, 16.36 

Tons freight 4.3 63.95 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

Passengers 1.7.... 25.38 

Tons freight 2.1.... 62.25 

The difference in the freight traffic is remarkable. 
The railways in the United States not only hauled 




more tons in proportion to population, but thi 
average distance over wliich a ton was carried 
nearly double that of the other two countries. This, 
perhaps, is the reason why freight rates are so much 
lower in the United States than in any other country. 
The opportunities for getting a full load in the Uoiled 
States, according to population has been nearly five 
times as great as in Germany, and over nine times a^j 
great as in Austro-Hungary 

According to the summary of railway accidents it^ 
is by far more dangerous to travel in this country than 
in any other. The railways in the United States have 
killed and injured one passenger for every 181,641.7 
carried, and killed and injured one employee for 
every 30.1 employed. In Germanv one passenger 



\ 



injured for every 1,510,837 carried, and 



killed and 

one employee killed and injured for every 138. 1 em- 
ployee. In Austro-Hungary one passenger killed 
and injured for every 1,204,192 carried, and one em- 
ployee killed and injured for every 229.3 employed. 
In India one passenger killed and injured for every 
262,511.3 carried, and one employee killed and in- 
jured for every 323.3 employed. 

The railways of the United States have killed and 
injured 3.3 as many passengers and 6.2 as mai 
ployees as the other three countries combined. 

The following table gives summary of the gr 
ceipts, working expenses, and net income in to 

r mile' : 
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Gross Receipts Working Expenses Net Income 

United States $1,051,877,632 $692,093,971 $359,783,662 

Per mile of road 6,725 

Germany 310,117,404 

Per mile of road 11968 

Austro-Hungary 107,714,023 

Per mile of road 7,028 

India 86,545,004 

Per mile of road JJ 5,^79 

The percentage of net income for the United States 
is 34.2 per cent. Germany 38.42 per cent. India 
52.98 per cent. Austro-Hungary 46.84 per cent. 

The gross receipts, working expenses and net in- 
come per average train per mile for the United States 
and India, and per average car per mile for Germany 
and Austro-Hungary were as follows : 

Gross Working Net 

Receipts Expenses Income 

United States per train per mile $1.44. $0.96. $0.48. 
India " " 1.42.5 0.66.9 0.75.6 

Germany " " 0.08.014 0.04.935 0.03.079 

Austro-Hungary " " 0.07.33 0.03.89 0.03.44 

The passenger fares for the four countries are as 
follows, in cents per mile : 

UNITED STATES. GERMANY 

First class First class 3.04 

Second " Second " 1.94 

Third ** Third " 1.17 

Fourth " Fourth " 0.75 

Military " Military " 0.58 

Average" 2.167 Average" 1.17 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY. INDIA. 

First class 2.961 First class 

Second " 1-879 Second " 

Third " 1.171 Third " 

Fourth " 0.869 Fourth " 

Military " 0.534 Military " 

Average " 1.306 Average " 0.529 
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The freight rates for the same countries are as fol- 
lows, in cents per mile per ton : 

UNITED STATES. 



Express and fast freight 

freiglit proper, 

Array goods 

Live stock 

Other goods 

Average c 



941 



Express and fast freight 9, 

Freight proper 

Army goods, , , . ■ ■ . 

Live stock 

Other goods 

Average 



47 



■47 



isand fastfre'ght 6.445' 

Freight proper 1.52 

Army goods 

Live stock 

Other goods 

Average 1.557 

According to this sumn 



Express and fast freight. 

Freight proper 

Army goods 

Live stock 

Other goods 

Average 1.257 

lary, the railways in the 
United States hauled 3.3 tons of freight per mile, for 
the same amount of money they carried one passen- 
ger. This is reversed in the other three countries. 
In Germany the railways carried 1.25 passenger for 
one ton of freight. In Austro-Hungary 1.19 pas- 
senger for one ton of freight, and in India 2.4 pas- 
sengers were carried for the same amount of money 
they received for hauling one ton of freight. In this 
respect, tlie United States and India occupy the two 
extremes.^ 

The railways of the United States have the lowest 
freight rate and the highest passenger fare, while 
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of India have the lowest passenger fare, ami 
Imost as high a freight rate as those on the coiui- 
ient of Europe. 

At a casual glance one might conclude that p:is- 
senger fares in Europe, especially in Germany, Aua- 
tro-Hungary, Holland and Belgium are lower,rir tliiit 
the people there can travel cheaper than in the United 
States, which is still an open question. A true com- 
parison o( international fares and rates is not an easy 
task. There are so many things to consider in 
making such a comparison, that one is liable to he- 
come lost in a labyrinth of obstacles. Each country 
has an individuality of its own, that bears no anal- 
ogy to any of the others. The two vital questions 
that must be considered in a discussion on this ques- 
tion, are as follows : 

First, the rates and fares of the different countries 
given in the summary above. 

Second, the ability of the people to pay the wages 
and earnings of their respective countries or aninter- 
natioal scale of wages must be considered aa the 
primary question. Rates and fares might be tuice 
as high in one country, than in another, and yet 
they might be lower in the first, when compared 
Rvith the ability of the people to pay, than in the sec- 
Ind'. 

P How many miles a laborer or artisan can travel 
with an average day's wages, in the respective conn- 
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tries, and how far a farmer can travel with the pro- 
ceeds of a bushel of wheat, pound of cotton, beef or 
pork, becomes the vital question. 

In the following paragraphs will be found a few 
facts in regard to wages, railway fares and rates in 
the United States and Europe, collected from the 
most reliable sources, namely, the Railway Reports 
and those from the Commissioner of Labors 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, 1889, pages 159-160, in a summary for sixty 
systems or roads, employing 224.570 persons, com- 
prising seventeen different branches of the railway 
service, gives the average daily wages per employee 
at $1.64^. This will enable one employee in the 
railway service in the United States to travel 76.1 
miles and pay for hauling one ton of freight 17S 
miles for one day's wages*. 

The average daily wages received by the 166463 
persons employed by the A^ustro-Hungary railways 
were 64 cents per employee. This enabled him 
to travel in that country 49.2 miles, and pay for 
hauling one ton of freight 41.2 miles^ for one day's 
wages. 

1 It is difficult to obtain accurate statistics in regard to an international scale 
of wages. Carrol D. Wright in reply to a recent letter of inquiry on this topic, 
said that he could not furnish any accurate statistics, but that a report soon to 
be published by the Senate Committee on Finance would give wages in the 
principal industries for a long period of years, and to some extent from other 
countries. It is to be regretted that with all our bureaus for the collection of 
statistics, so little is known on this important subject. 

2 This is the average fare and the rate per passenger and per ton per mile. 

3 These are the figures for 1888. Since that time Austro-Hungary has 
adopted the zone system, which it is said has reduced fares on an avera^^ 40 
per cent. 
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P From the above number 95,725 were laborers — their 
jiverage daily wages were 4O.2 cents per hand. 
This enabled each to travel 30.^ miles, and pay for 
hauHag one ton offreight 25.9 miles for one day's 
bages. 

I The average daily wages received by the 340,533 

persons employed by the German Railways, were 

90.2 cents per employee. This enabled him to travel 

1 that country, 77 miles and pay for hauling one ton 

L offreight 61.3 miles for one day's wages. 

The average daily wages received by the 59,130 
persons employed by the German work-shops, were 

"81.7 cents per employee. This enabled him to travel 
on the German Railways 69,8 miles and pay for 
hauling one ton offreight 55.5 miles for one day''s 

i wages. 
[. Out of the above 340,533 persons employed by 
^e German Railways 196,384 were laborers, and 
Hie others are known as officials. The average 
llaiiy wages for the laborers were 57.2 cents per 
band, which enables him to travel in that country 
48.8 miles and pay for hauling one ton of freight 38.9 
miles for one day's wages. 

This is not a fair comparison between the United 
States and the other two countries. The number 
employed in Germany and Austro-Hungary includes 
all high salaried officials, which are excluded from 
the number given for the United States. This makes 
the average daily wages in this country too low, when 
compared with the other two, and if we take the av- 
erage daily wages received by the laborers in Ger- 



any and Austro-Hungary, it would make ours too 
liigh compared with theirs. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, pages 576-579. gives a summary of wages 
paid iu cinety-nine establishments, taken from the 
pay rolls, in the production of iron and steel. The 
wingtable is iht result for seventy-five establish- 
ments—fifty-two in the United States, eighteen on 
the continent of Europe and five in Great Britain. 



United States 52 14,346 1,407,617 $2,511,479 $1.78 
Europe 18 4,678 548,122 357,478 ,655 

Great Britain 5 711 66,235 58,213 .878 

According to this table, one employee in the United 
States received as much pay for one day's work, as 
associate on the continent of Europe for 2.73, and 
as much as the one in Great Britain for 2.02. If we ac- 
cept these figures us a fair comparison, an Ameri- 
can workman can travel in the United States 86.5 
miles and pay for hauling one ton of freight r 
miles for one day's wages. A laborer in Germ; 
working in the same industry, can travel 55.7 miics 
and pay for hauling one ton of freight 44.1 miles for 
his day's work, and the one in Austro-Hungary can 
travel 50.1 miles and pay for hauling one ton 
freight 41.8 miles for one day's wages. 

I might quote long tables trom Mulhall's Diction- 
ary of Statistics, giving a scale of international 
wages, but when we compare them with fares am 
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rates, the same obstacles will meatus again. In 
.-Germany, and some of the other countries in Europe, 
BSKpress goods are classed with the freights, and in 
some again, freight rates include free delivery of 
goods at destination. The passenger zone tarifl' 
schedule of Austro-Hungary, excludes all free lug- 
gage and baggage. This is also true to some extent 
in other countries, which makes freight rates appear 
igher, and passenger fares lower In Europe when 
mpared with those of the United States, than they 
tually are. Although the comparisons I have made 
■ere obtained from the best sources, yet I claim no 
ibsolute accuracy for them. I only give them to in- 
'ite discussion on this vital point, but I believe after 
thorough investigation, the fact will be established 
at an American artisan, with an average day's 
wages, can travel farther and pay for hauling one 
ton of freight more miles, than an artisan or laborer 
engaged in the same occupation in any other coun- 
try on earth- 

Ifwe examine another phase of the problem, we 
find that international fares and rates have nothing 
to do in establishing a just and equitable railway 
tariff in any single country. Rates and fares might 
be much lower in the United States than in Germany 
ir any other country, and still be too high for the ser- 
ce they render, or in other words, railways might 
■be getting more than justly belongs to them in the 
increase of wealth. We must not lose sight of the 
great fact that railways cannot create wealth. They 
can only assist the wealth producer in making a dis- 
ibution. Railways are only links between the pro- 
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(iiicer and consumer, and every dollar they charge 
more than their service is worth, is an unjust tax on 
the industries of a country. If we single out one 
coiintry^say the United States, the question that 
will then present itself is, what is the true basis for a 
just and equitable railway tariff. 

J. Grierson says that it depends on a multitude of 
circumstances of which the principal ones are : 

First. Cost of construction and operating. 

Second. Gradients and speed in transit or the abil- 
ity to haul a load, and 

Third. The opportunity for getting a full load. 

These three questions must be considered as the 
primary principles upon which railway tariffs are 
based, regardless whether the government or corpo- 
rations build and operate the roads. 

The cost of construction depends on the topogra- 
phy of the country, cost of right of way and price of 
labor and material. All these differ widely in differ- 
ent countries and even in sections of the same coun- 
trj'. In Germany it costs more to secure the right of 
way than to build an average road in the United 
States. 

The criminal practice of watering railroad stock 
for two and three times the cost of construction, and 
then levying a tariff high enough to pay dividends 
on such water, as well as on actual capital invested, 
should place the perpetrators in the penitentiary. 

The imposition of railway managers in levying a 
tariff high enough to yield a dividend upon the mil- 
. lions donated by Congress, towns, cities, counties 
^and states is an abuse which would justify a revolt. 



Dividends upon one's own capital Invested is one 
thing, and dividends upon the free gifts of the people 
quite another. 

It is admitted that the cost of constructing railways 
is not more than half or one-third as high as it was 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

It has also become a stereotyped argument wfth 
railways, that they built their roads when the cost 
of construction was high and are now compelled to 
keep up rates and fares to be able to pay dividends 
on the capital invested. 

This idea is erroneous. A man who bought a 
farm twenty years ago for $50 per acre, while wheat 
was worth $2 a bushel, can also say that he must 
have $2 a bushel now, so that he can receive an in- 
come on his capital invested. A laborer who bought 
himself a home ten years ago and gave a mortgage 
for part of the purchasing price, while wages were 
two and three dollars per day, can also say that he 
must have the same amount for his work now, to en- 
able him to live and pay interest on his debts and 
capital invested, 

The owners of railway stock must share with the 
farmer, and all others, in the depreciation of pro- 
perty. It is unjust for railways to ask for a dividend 
upon values which have departed, when no other 
class or industry can receive the same. 

A commission appointed by Congress like the one 
hinted at in the Third Annual Report of our Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would be of more value 
in getting at the actual cost of constniction and the 
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capital upon which dividends ought to be paid, than 
has all past legislation. 

A commission like this, without Star Chamber* pro- 
ceedings, authorized to make a diligent and minute 
investigation of all donations made to railways by 
Congress, states, counties, cities and towns, the cap- 
ital actually invested by the original constructors, the 
bed-rock value of the railways at the present time, 
and the cost of duplicating them at present prices 
would be most desirable information. 

The second question, or the ability to haul a load 
depends on gradients, speed in transit, road bed and 
equipments. 

J. Grierson, page 14, speaking of the influence ot 
gradients says : 

"If an engine and tender weighing together 56 tons is 
capable of drawing a maximum load of, say forty loaded 
wagons weighing 560 tons at 25 miles per hour on the 
level, it will only take the following loads over the gradients 
named below, and in addition to the reduction in the load 
the speed would also be considerably reduced.'" 

Level 40 wagons weighing 560 tons 

Incline i in 100. . . . 20 " " 280 " 

" I in 50 10 " " 140 " 

" I in 30 6 « " 84 " 

J. S. Jeans, in his Railway Problem, page 39, 
speaking of railway gradients says : 

I 

"The lowest grades as might be expected are in the 
Netherlands where 95 per cent of the whole mileage is 

I See Spon^s Dictionary on Engineering, and Encyclopedia Britannica 
••Railways." 
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under 5 in 1,000, and 62 per cent is perfectly level. * * Ger- 
many next * * with 31 per cent of level and 45 per cent of 
gradients of i to 5 in 1,000, making 76 percent of the whole 
mileage under 5 in 1,000. Austria and Belgium come but 
a very little behind Germany, the former having 73 per cent 
and the latter 75 per cent under 5 in 1,000." 

On page 37, speaking of gradients in England, 
Jeans says : 

"There is little doubt that England and Scotland are, 
by reason of their undulating characteristics, certainly not 
more favorably situated than the majority of continental 
railways in the matter of allignments. The gradients also, 
on some railways that run through, what for England may 
be regarded as comparatively level country, are decidedly 
heavy, and on a few leading lines such as the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, they are very bad indeed." 

On page 39, the same writer speaking of gradients 
in the United States, says : 

"That the conditions of the gradients as regards the 
Middle, Western and Southern States are certainly not 
worse than in Great Britain." 

The Tenth Census Report, Vol. 4, No. 10, contains 

long tables in regard to allignments and gradients 

of railways in the United States, but they are in no 
shape for practical use. 

The third question, or the opportunity for getting 
a full load depends on a multitude of conditions, of 
which the following are the principal ones : 

First. Density of population. 

Second. The wages and earnings of the industrial 



classes and the material wealth of a nation, and, 

Third. Fares and rates. 

These questions need a careful investigation. Rm 
ways can not get as full a load for passenger traffic 
in a country like the United States (other things 
being equal) with one mile of road for every 328. j8 
inhabitants, as in Germany with 1,845,20 inhabitants 
per mile, or Austro-Hungary with 2,605 inhabitants 
per mile. 

Again it is impossible to get as full a load in ^ 
country like Germany or Austro-Hungary wheN 
the average daily wages received are between ^fl^l 
and sixty cents, as it would be in the United Stated] 
or Australia (other things being equal) where wages 
are twice as high. 

The same will hold good in regard to rati 
fares. A low fai;e is one of the greatest incentives tol 
induce people to travel. Railways cannot secure as I 
full a load in a country like the United States, where J 
llie fare is 2.16 cents per mile (other things bein^ 
equal] as in Germany where the fare is 1.17 cen^fl 
per mile. The adoption of the Zone System in A«s-" 
tro-Hungary has proven, beyond all doubt, that a re- 
duction in fares will result in an increase in traffic, 
not only in the number of passengers carried, but in 
the net earninjjs of the road as well. It may also bei 
said that the opportunity for getting a full load iol 
freight traffic is better in an agricultural country likffl 
the United States (other things being equal) than li^ 

manufacturing country like Germany, 
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The average number of passengers in a train in the 
United States was only 41, perhaps not over 15 per 
cent of its seating capacity was occupied. In Ger- 
many the percentage occupied was 24.69, and in Aus- 
tro-Hungary 22.18. Thus, under our present system 
of railway management, by far the largest percentage 
of the cost for moving trains falls upon empty seats 
and cars. 

This question presents a wide field for investiga- 
tion, but the fact that rates and fares can be reduced, 
almost in the same ratio as the live weight of a train 
is increased, is well established. The great problem 
is how to overcome the difficulty of hauling so much 
dead weight. The most potent factor to accomplish 
this has, so far, been the introduction of the Zone Sys- 
tem in Austro-Hungary, or a reduction of rates and 
fares. 



CHAPTER III. 



SUMMARY OF THE WORLD S RAILWAY STATKTIC8 - 
MILEAGE CAPITALIZATION EQUIPMENTS- 
TRAFFIC — RATES OF FARM PRODUCTS FROM THE I 
WEST TO THE ATLANTIC SEA-BOARD AND FROM J 
NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 

As railway mileage has increased so has increased I 
the civilization of the world. Rapid transit has done 1 
more in fifty years to advance mankind than has any ] 
one influence in the past five hundred. That coun- 
try takes the lead in civilization which possesses the ' 
greatest amount of railway mileage. The wonder- 
ful revolution produced within the memory of man is 
remarkable. It is for the present generation to be- 
ware that the civilization produced by this influence | 
is not destroyed by it. 

In the following tables is a brief summary of the I 
Riiilwav Statistics of the World taken from Mulhall's j 
Dictionary of Statistics, pages 496-497, giving num- 
ber of miles rind cost of construclion or capitalization 
per mile in English pound sterling' for the year 1887 
i88 in each of the following nations : 
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No. of Capitalization 

Miles. per Mile in £. 

United Kingdom 19,810 43,600 

France , 20,900 .,••.. 27,000 

Germany 24,270 20,400 

Russia. i7»7oo 17,700 

Austria 15,610 19,700 

Italy 7,830 17,800 

Spain 5,930 15*800 

Portugal,,., 1,190 15,800 

Sweden 4,690 6,100 

Norway 970 7, 100 

Denmark 1,220 8,000 

Holland 1,700 20,600 

Belgium 2,760 25,800 

Switzerland , i>87o 20,500 

Roumania i»53o . . . • ^ 

Servia 340 . . . . 

Bulgaria 430 

Greece 370. . . . 

Turkey 900 .... 

United States 156,080 12,500 

Canada •... 12,700 11,900 

Mexico 5,010. . . . 

Peru 1,630 

Chili 1,750 

Brazil 55580 

Argentine 5,55° 

Uruguay 450 

Japan .,•, 910 • 1 2,400 

India 15*250 9,500 

Australia 10, 140 9,300 

South Africa 2,010 8,900 

Algeria 1,840 '. 14,000 

Egypt 1,260 14,000 

West Indies i . . . . 1,280 

Java 790 

Various others 2,080 



> 10,900 



Total for world 354,310 permilei6,ioo 



90 
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Total for the World *.. Forward 354,310 per mile 16,100 

In another table, page 496, he gives the railway 
mileage of the world, the total cost of construction in 
millions pounds sterling ; number of passengers and 
tons of goods carried in millions ; total receipts, 
expenses and net income in millions, and interest on 
capitalization as follows : 



No. of 
Miles. 



o— « 

O aa 
t^ o o 

o ■0-2 
to c 6 

O '*-' 



Europe 130,000.... 3,055.. 

America 191,010.... 2,348.. 

Africa 5»53o...« 67.. 

Asia 17,630.... 172.. 

Australia 10,140.... 94.. 



Total* 354»3io 



5J36 



u a ^ 

1,663.. 

507.. 
12. . 

121.. 

81.. 

2,384 






° S3 6 

765 
619 

5 

25 
17 

1,431 



in millions 

Europe 250 

America 219 

Africa 5 

Asia 17 

Australia 8 



Total receipts '^°l^}j^^lM!!^ Net income Interest on 



expenses in 
millions. 

135 .• 
153 .. 

3 .. 
9 .. 

5 .. 



Total 499 



305 



in millions. 

66 
2 
8 

3 



194 



capital. 

2.8 

30 
4.6 

33 
3-4 



1 A French statistician says that in 1890 the total railway ^mileagpe for the 
world was 360,100 miles. The English lines are the most costly, and the Swed- 
ish the cheapest— the difference being as 7 to i. 

a This table is for 1887 to 1888. 
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Jean's table of rolling stock in 1885 compared with 
I mileage and tratBc was as follows : 



I 



Austria. , 
Unit'd Kingd'n 

Russia. 

Prance 

Italy 

Germany . . . 

Scandinavia . 
HoJIand .... 
Belgium , . . , 
Switzerland . 
Roumania, &c' 2,700.. 
United States.. 28,600. . 

Canada i|5oo- > 

Sp'nish Am'rica 3,000. 

Australia 2,300 . . 

India. 3,000,. 

Various others. 4,100. 












i,Soo 
5,400 



Total.. 



99, 0( 



150, 



3 2,S> 



63 



440 
460 



570 



Dictionaiy of Statistics, page 498, gives summary 
of passenger fares and freight rates in 1883 for the 
various countries named according to the yournal 
des EconoTnistes. This table gives passenger fares in 
pence for ten miles, and freight rates in pence for one 
hundred miles.' 
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Passenger Fare. Freight per ton 

Pence per ten miles. per loo miles. 

ist class 2nd class 3d class In Pence 

United Kingdom 21. ..... i6 10 144 

France 20 15 10 no 

Germany 15 11 8 82 

Russia 18 14 8 120 

Austria 19 14 9 115 

Italy 18 13 9 125 

Si)ain 21 16 10 

Portugal 18 14 10 

Sweden 15 11 8 160 

Norway 8 5 2% 120 

Denmark 16 11 8 144 

Holland 16 13 8 78 

Belgium 12 9 6 80 

Switzerland 19 13 10 165 

Greece 14 9 7 

Roumania 36 ,14 10 78 

Turkey 29 26 14 

United States passenger fare, per 100 miles 112 

" freight " " 52 

Canada passenger fare " •* 90 

" freight " " • 51 

J. Grierson in his work, English and Foreign 
Rates, 1886, pages 130-131, gives passenger fares, in- 
cluding luggage, for the following countries and 
classes for the year 1885 as follows : 

1st class. 2d class. 3d class. 4th class 

England — Pence per mile 2 ....1.50 i 

France — for 50 miles ' 2. 16 ... . 1.60 1.05 . . 

Germany — Pence per mile .... 

Express I'QT* • • • ^'4^ 0.89. . 

Ordinary 1.79..., 1.32 0.75. . . 0.38 

Beliriom— Pence per mile 

EiZpress 1.76. .. . 1.29 0.83, . 

Ordinary i-45. . . • iP7 0.69. . 

• Pence per mile, 2.02. . . . 1.65 i.oi . . 

I for France, Germany, Belgium and Holland are for a distance 
X«OOgor distance rates are lower, and shorter ones higher per 
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"These tables must be accepted with some allowance 
as they date back to 1883 and 1885." 

The following tables taken from the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for 1890, pages 355-360 give 
freight rates for agricultural products from the Mis- 
souri River points to Chicago and St. Louis. From 
Chicago via all raiJ, and also via lakes and canal to 
Atlantic sea ports, and from New York to Liverpool. 
The tables in the report appear as weekly and month- 
ly, but thought best to condense them for this pur- 
pose to monthly and quarterly. 

TRANSPORTATION RATES. 

There have been published in each monthly crop 
report during the year statements showing the rates 
of freight upon our principal products of agriculture, 
and farmers' supplies, by rail and water, from the 
important shipping points in all parts of the country 
to the large market centers ; also the cost of transpor- 
tincT our surplus products to foreign countries. It is 
doubtless understood that these rates were those in 
operation upon the first day of each month, and did 
not show the changes occuring between the reports. 

"The following table shows the rates in operation 
January i, 1890, upon a few of the more important ar- 
ticles of shipment from Chicago to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and the changes 
reported during the year : 
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RATES FROM MISSOURI RIVER POINTS. 

"The following statements are the car load rates, in 
cents per loo pounds, as reported upon the first dav 
of each month during the year 1S90, from Missouri 
River points to Chicago and St. Louis : 
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to New York, and upon grain per lOO pounds from 
St. Louis to New York for the years named : 

[Average rate via all rail.] 





Chicago to New York. 


St. I«ouis to New 
York. 


Years. 


Com per bnshel. 


Wlieat per bushel. 


Grain per 100 
pounds. 




Average 
rate. 


Per cent 

of 
decrease. 


Average 
rate. 


Per cent 

of 
decrease. 


Average 
rate. 


Percent 

of 
decrease. 




Cents. 

14.00 
14.70 
13.54 
12.82 
tll.31 




Cents. 

15.00 
15.75 
14.50 
15.00 
tl4.37 




CenU. 
29 




1886 


50.0 
47.5 
51.6 
54.2 
59.6 


60.0 
47.5 
61.7 
60.0 
52.1 


26.6 


1887 


18.7 


1888 


25.8 


1889 


27.8 


1890 











^ \ Corn 26 cents \ Straight average. 

QUARTERLY RATES FROM CHICAGO. 

" To show a comparison of the rates upon some of 
the more important articles from Chicago to New 
York, as reported by the several trunk lines upon the 
first day of each month for a series of y^ars, the fol- 
lowing statement is presented : 



[ In cents per 100 pounds. J 



Months. 



January l.» 

April 1 

July 1 1 85 

October 1 



Cattle, carload. 


Sheep, carload. 


Hogs, carload. 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1887 


1H88 


1889 


1890 


85 


35 


22H 


26 


45 


40 


30 


30 


as 


30 


SO 


80 


85 


35 


22^ 


26 


45 


40 


80 


30 


85 


80 


80 


80 


85 


16K 


26 


19H 


40 


25 


30 


30 


80 


80 


80 


25 


85 


15 


26 


18 


40 


25 


80 


80 


80 


Id 


W) 


28 
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Months. 


Grain and Hoar Packlng-honse 
carload.' products, carload 


"^load"'"""" 




W87 


IKSg 


1889 


1890 


1887 


isaa 


1980 


ISW 


1RH7 


isss insH 


IWO 




30 
30 

3S 




2S 

23 


1 


SO 


30 


BO 


25 


M 


b: 


1^ 


i^S^h:::::-.~-;::::r 














*NatiBclud!agungTQ 


■;. 


orn aflc 


AufTust I, iSSq. From AnBust 1, iSSg, lo 


E;-^-:.':?^"-'" 


com 


"■' 





5 


i 


1 


i ' 


-11 




S 

f 




«"«««! " 


Wheat 


1 


1 


S « « S " " £ 


Cora. 


....... 


■What. 


1 


« a s " « ■• " 


Con,. 


«««««! « 


Wh«t. 


1 




Cora. 


*«««««• 


Wheat 


1 


h 


s g « e " s i 


corn. 


....... 


Wheat, 


1 


«* -ss ss 


com. 


« « * « S ! * 


Wheat. 


M 


«««««: s 


corn. 


« a a a s i " 


Wheat. 


1 


9 
II 

i 


sas a - s ! 


com. 


- " a a s « « 


Wheat. 


i 


-ass s s s 


Cora. 


" "««f i « 


Wheat 


1 




g 


S 




: i 


S i 1 


Com. 



3 a 



5 z = 
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TRANS- ATLANTIC RATES. 

" Ocean freight rates generally have been muchifl 
lower than they were for the year 1889. Forthe(' 
first four months of the year, or until about May i, 
the rates were considerably higher, but from that 
time they decreased very rapidly, making the aver- 
age for the year nearly 30 per cent lower than thel 
average for the previous year. A prominent show- 
ing of this is found in the following comparative^ 
statement of the rates upon a few of the more impor- 
tant articles of export from New York to Liverpool,! 
as compiled from the returns from several of the^ 
larger steamship companies : 



Articles. 


,„.„. 


April. 


J"iy- 


Ootobe.. 




1S33 


IBM 


if™ 


1890 


18S9 


IBM 


1S3I> 


ISM 


Wheat. 11 bu. 
Corn.ipfeu,,,- 
Flour. V bbl.. 
Bscon.Z.SWA 
Iflrd.»2,W0Ih 
Beef, ¥ tierce 

Cotton, It lb... 


120 
960 


JU.U 


I0.U6 

.n 


III 07 


jo.oe 
.0* 

.Si 

,w 

8.40 


8.40 


»o.u 

»3 


IS 



"For comparison and record the following tableSfV 
showing the annual average rates upon wheat and the J 
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monthly average rates upon grain from New York to 
Liverpool for a series of years, are presented : 

Average cost per bushel for transporting wheat from New 
York to Liverpool for the years 1880^ go. 



Years. 


Stmr 
rates 


Years. 


Stmr 
rates 


1880 


Cents 

11.76 

8 16 
7.74 

9 08 
6 80 
7.20 


1886 


Cents 
6.92 


1881 „ 


1887 


5.42 


1882 


1888 


5.34 


1883 


1889 


8.12 


1884 


1890 


•5.92 


1885 











* straight Average. 



Average quarterly price paid per bushel for carrying grain 
from New York to Liverpool for the years j886,-po. 



Months. 



1886 



1887 



1888 



1889 



1890 



January 
April 

July 

October. 



Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


675 


9.83 


4.83 


833 


7 33 


3 00 


.87 


583 


566 


5.25 


350 


6.00 


a.oo 


4.00 


9.00 


10.83 



Cents. 

10.68 
7.00 
4 66 
3.00 



CHAPTER IV. 



LAND GRANTS — LAND OFFICE ABUSE — CORPORATIONS 
VS. THE SETTLER — DECISIONS MADE TO ORDER. 
THE CORPORATION CONGRESS OF 189O — IT CON- 
FIRMS THE FORFEITED MILLIONS TO THE NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The history of Land Grants to Railroad Companies 
in this country dates back to 1850. It is a history 
of high-handed and disgraceful proceedings, of abso- 
lute disregard for the inheritors of the public domain. 
The cunning hand of the traitor grown bold by suc- 
cess, is plainly shown through the entire era, and 
smirches the Democratic as well as the Republican 
party. 

The House Miscellaneous Documents, of the Pub- 
lic Domain, Vol. 19, page 273, Second Session Forty- 
seventh Congress, 1882-3, gives the following reca- 
pitulation of the amount of acres of public land 
granted to railways under the different presidential 
administrations beginning with the year 1850 as 

follows: 

100 
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for the constfiictio]! of an overland wagou roai 

inary. The Douglas wing of the Democraiii 

Charieston and Baliimore in April and June, iS 

platform after declaring the necessity, said: ' 

cratic party pledges such Constitutional Government aid ! 

will insure the construction of a Railroad to the Paci&^fl 

Coast.' 

"The Breckenridge wing at Charleston and Richmond in 
April and June, i860, after pledging their party to the use 
of every means to secure the building of such a Road, urged 
the passage of some bill to the extent of ihe ConscitutionalJ 
authority of Congress. The Re|)ublican party in its Ni^J 
tional Convention at Chicago in June, i860, again asserted, 
the platform of 1856, with the additional clause that, "pre*'^ 
liminary thereto (constructing the Pacific Railroads) a daily^ 
overland mail should be promptly established.' 

"The three presidential candidates, in 1856, Buchanai 
Fremont and Fillmore wrote letters favoring the roK 
President Pierce, in his message, Dec. 5, 1853, referring ti 
a Railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific says ; 'I shall hsM 
disposed, so far as as my own action is concerned, to foIloW 
the lights of ihe Constitution as expounded and illustratec 
by those whose opinions and expositions constitute ■ 
standard of my political faiih in regard to the powers t 
the Federal Government.' 

"President Buchans 
'It would be inexpedi 
power of constructing 
mediate agents, Tht 

fore, be committed to companies incorporated by the Stategji 
and Congress might then assist them in the work by grantaj 

'land or money (or both) with conditions and restrictiooi 



in his message, Dec. 6, 185S, saidQ 
t for the Government to exer 
he Pacific Railroad by its t 

n of this Road ought, therftJ 
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as to transportation of troops and munitions of war free of ] 
charge, and carrying of the mails at a fair price.' " 

The Democratic party intended to aid the Pacific 1 

Railroads not only by granting them land but also j 

with money or both. The Republican party simply 1 

I carried out what the Democrats began. 

The history of the first Railroad Land Grant of 1 
:B^O is very racy, and shows that the methods used 
vere the same as in all other similar legislation. 
Pages 263-264 5'^^ "1 statement made by Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas, noted and written out liy 
Col. J. Madison Cutts, U. S. A., as follows : 

"The Illinois Bill was the pioneer (railroad) bill and went 
through without a dollar — pure, uncorrupt. As early ; 
rS^s the Illinois Legislature granted to D. B. Holbrooke a ] 
charter for the Illinois Central Railroad, and also for the \ 

Iruction of a city at the mouth of the Ohio River, 
called Cairo, and various other charters for enterprises con- 
nected with his proposed improvements of Cairo. Before | 
Mr. Holbrooke had taken any steps to construct the Road, 
the Illinois Legislature, at its session of 1836 to 1837, com- 
menced a system of internal improvements at the expense i 
and under the control of the state, which system embraced [ 
the constmction of the IHinois Central Railroad among | 
other works, and they repealed the charter granted to Mr. 
Holbrooke for the road. 

"After spending a large amount of money on these vari- 
ous works, including over a million dollars upon the Illinois 
Central Railroad, the credit of the state failed during the 
pecuniary revulsions of 1837-38-39-40 and works were all 
abandoned. Mr. Holbrooke ag.iin applied to the state for ^ 
a charter to ccnstnict a road, which was granted to 1 



I 



and bis associates, together with all the work that hadal-] 
ready been done, on condition that he would proceed and J 
construct the Road. 

Mr. Ho,lbroolce, through his friend and partner, Judge 1 
Breese, Senator from Illinois, applied to Congress for a pre- ' 
cmi)tion right to enter all the lands at any period within 
ten years, on each side of line of said Road, at $1.25 per 
acre, and Senator Breese reported a bill to that elTect from 
the Committee of Public Lands of the Senate and urged its 
passage. His colleague, Mr. Douglas, denounced the prop.- 
osition as one of extravagant speculation, injurious to the 
interests of the State, inasmuch as its effect would be to d 
withhold eight or ten million acres of land from settlement J 
and cultivation for a period of ten years, until they should J 
become valuable in consequence of improvements made by 1 
the settlers upon adjacent lands, without imposing any 1 
obligations on the company to make ihe Road or to pay for I 
any of the lands except those which they should in 
meantime, sell at advanced prices — the Bill in fact 1 
ating a vast monopoly of public lands. Mr. Douglas then 1 
introduced into the Senate a counter proposition which 7 
to make the Grant to the State of Illinois of alternate s 
tions. Mr. Holbrooke and his agents used their influence 
to defeat this Bill, because the Grant was made to the State 
instead of the Company. Mr. Douglas succeeded in 
passing it in the Senate with almost certain prospects of its . 
passing in the House, where it was supposed that the Grant | 
was certain to become a law, Mr. Holbrooke and hia 1 
agents went directly to Illinois, where the Legislature was I 
in session, but at a time when no person in Ilhnois su[>>-l 
posed that the bill would pass Congress and procured the 

ige of a law making several important amendments to I 
its charter. After the Legislature adjourned and after the I 
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Land Grant had been defeated in Congress, (fortunately but I 
onexpecledly, by two votes.) Mr. Douglas returned home | 
and upon examining the manuscript Acts of the I.egislal 
before they were printed, discovered that a clause had been J 
surreptitiously inserted into the anaendments conveying to I 
the Railroad Company all the lands granted or which | 
should be granted to the State of Illinois, to aid in the 
struction of railroads in that state. 

"This Act purported to have passed the Illinois Legisla. 
ture on the very day on which the final vote was taken la 
Congress upon the Grants of Lands. Upon inquiry of the , 
Governor, Secretary of State and members of the Legisla- i 
ture, they all denied any knowledge of this particular clause 1 
in the Act and no one could account for its being in the Act,, I 
nor did any one know at what time il was inserted, or by l 
whom. By an examination of the Journals it appeared that! 
the Legislature had at the same time passed resolutions in- 
structing their Senators and requesting their Representa- 
tives in Congress to vote for the Grant of Land, although I 
it had already passed the Senate, and all the Representa- 
tives were supporting it in the House. 

"Mr. Douglas * * * at Chicago, made a public speech | 
in which he exposed this Act of the Illinois Legislature I 
in giving away the lands which Congress proposed to gra 
to the State, and denounced it and pledged himself to de- j 
feat any Grant of Land in Congress which should com 
• • * anybody except the State of Illinois. It was \ 
never ascertained how the amendment was introduced. 
When Congress assembled at the next session Mr, Hoi- ] 
brooke * * • urged Mr. Douglas to renew his Bill for the i 
Grant of Land. Mr, Douglas showed him a Bill which | 

was about to introduce, commending the road o 
different point on the Ohio river, and nmning it to Chicago | 
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T a different line than the Illinois Central, and making it 
n condition of the Grant that it should not inure to any 

Railroad Company then in existence. Mr. Holbrooki 

begged Mr. Douglas to say Cairo, where he had lodged his 

entire fortune. Mr. Douglai 

release his charter for ihe r< 

various itn|)rovemen[s at C: 

New York • • * and after ; 

tory release. I immediately 



I 



id, provided he would ■ 
id, and his charters for the I 
ro. Mr. Holbrooke went to I 
time brought back a satisfac- I 
:nt the release to the Secrelaty I 
if Illinois to be filed and recorded, and requested him lo tele- -1 
graph me upon its reception. I waited until I received the I 
dispatch and then called up the Bill and passed it throtigh I 
the Senate. The Bill, when first introduced, had been op* I 
posed by the Senators from Mississippi, Ifavia and Foote, J 
on the ground of its unconstitutionality, and also by the I 
Senators from Alabama, King and Clement, and by thej 
members of the House from those States. Immediately ■ 
after its first defeat I went to my children's plantation i 
Mississippi, and from there to Mobile intending to see the* 
President of the Mobile Railroad, then building, but whichil 
had been stopped and failed from want of means. < 
quiry I found him at the office, and fortunately all the Di'i 
rectors, who had just had a meeting and knew not what toij 
do. I proposed to him to procure a Grant of Lands, by mak-l 
ing it a part of my Illinois Central Raih-oad Bill, which thcyJ 
assented to. I told them that their Representatives and Seih 
ators must vote for the Bill, they said that they would. N<^ 
I replied, they have already voted against it. 

"It is necessary to instruct them by the Legislatures o 
your States. One of the Directors, Foote, was related toM 
Senator Foote of Mississippi, and said he would have this-J 
done, and that Foote would never be re-elected to the Sen- 
ate unless he did vote as he was required, The others allj 
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thought they had sufficient influence to secure instructions 

from the Legislatures of Alabama and Mississijjpi. I told 

I them that it was necessary to keep quiet and 

I any connections in the raatler. Tliey promised this, and wc 

[ all returned to Montgomery, Alabama. They begged it 

stop with them, but I went straight to Washington — being 
' , afraid to be seen in those parts. After I arrived in Wash- 
ington the instructions came from Alabama, and Kingc 
and * * * stormed al the Legislature, Davis did not k 
what in the worJd was the matter, and refused to believ 
Soon after came the instructions, by telegraphic report 
&om Mississippi — Davis stormed, and a few days aftei 
his letters and written instructions. Then they wanl 
to assist them. I told them * * * to conceal i 
tion with their instructions, that they had refused to suppprt 
my Bill, and that I could carry it without them. But 1 finally 
yielded and consented to King's proposition (I allowed it to 
come from him) to amend ray Bill, so as to connect the Mo- 
bile Road, thus making a connection between the latter and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Sometime afterwards I prepared an 
amendment. Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, a good law- 
yer, assisted me and gave them notice that I was going to 
call up the Bill in the Senate. When I did so, I found 
that Foote, Davis and King, and others were absent from 
the Senate Room and I sent a boy to their Committee 
Rooms to summon them. They came in haste— King say- 
ing he had not prepared an amendment, and that he did not 
know what was required and asking me to draw one for him, 
I told him I had anticipated this and showed him the amend- 
ment I had prepared. I then made my motion in the Sen 
ate, and Mr- King then arose and with great dignity asked 
Senator from Illinois to accept an amendment which h 
I had to offer. I did so. They all voted for the Bill and it J 
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^^M passed the Senate and went to the House. When the Bill 

^^M stood at the head of the calendar in the House, Mr. Harris, 

^^V of Illinois, moved to proceed to clear the Speaker's table, 

^^F and the motion carried. Wc had counted up and had fifteen 

majority for the Bill, pledged to siipport it. We had gained 

votes by lending onr support to many local measures. The 

House proceeded to clear the Speaker's table, and the clerk 

■ announced a bili granting lands to the State of Illinois, etc. 
"A motion was immediately made by the opposition, 
which brought on a vote, and we found ourselves in a. 
minority of one. I was standing in the lobby, paying eager 
attention and would have given the world to be at Harris' 
side, but was too far off to get there in time. It was all in 
an instant, and the next moment a motion would have been 
made which would have brought on a decided vote, and 
have defeated the Bill. Harris ([uick as thought, pale and 
white as a sheet, jumped to his feet and moved that the 
House go into Committee of the Whole on the slavery 
question. There were fifty members ready with speeches 
on this subject, and the motion was carried. Harris came 
to me in the lobby and asked me if he had made the right 
motion. I said yes, and asked him if he knew the effect of 

■ his motion. He replied that it placed the Bill at the foot of 
the calendar. I asked him how long it would be before it 
came up again. He said it would not come this session, 
it was impossible — there were ninety-seven Bills ahead of 
it. Why not then have suffered defeat? It was better that we 
did not. We then racked our brains, or I did, for many 
nights to find a way to get at the Bill and at last it occurred 
to me that the same course pursued with the other Bills 
would place them, each in its turn at the foot of the calen- 
I dar and thus bring the Illinois Bill at the head. 
"But how to do this was the question! 
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r obligation to him 
Cominittee of the 
s said yes, provided 



"The motion to clear the Speaker's table and to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the Slavery question, would 
each have to be made ninety-seven times and while the first 
motion might be made by some of ourfriends, or the friends 
of other Bills it would not do for us, or any one known to be 
a warm friend or connected with us, to make the second 
motion as it would defeat the other Bills and alienate from 
us the support of their friends. I thought a long while, and 

finally fixed on Mr. , who, though bitterly opposed to me 

(politically) I yet knew to be my personal friend, living up 

in . He supported the Bill but did not care much oae 

way or the other whether it passed or not; voted for it but 
was lukewarm. 1 called him aside one day, stated my case 
and asked him if he would place me u 
' by making the second motion (to go i 
Whole) as often as it was necessary. 

that Mr. , of , whom he hated, should have 

credit in the event of the success of the measure, I replied 
that he would have none. 

"Harris, then in the House, sometimes twice on the same 
day, on others once, made himself or caused the friends of 

the other Bills to make the first motion, when Mr, 

would immediately make the second. All praised us, said 
we were acting nobly in supporting them. Wc replied yes, 
having defeated our Bill we thought we would be generous 

and assist you. All cursed Mr. . Some asked i 

if I had not influence enough to prevent his motion. I re- 
plied that he was an ardent antagonist and I had nothing 
to do with him, to the truth of which they assented- 
naily, by this means, the Illinois Bill got to the head of the I 
docket. Harris, that morning, made the first i 
had counted noses and found, as we thought, twenty-eight J 
majority, all pledged. The Clerk announced a Bill granting | 




s to the State of Illinois and 
The opposition again started, 
suriJrise, said there must be son 
gone to the foot of the calendar It i 
Speaker declared it all right. A raoti 
made by the opposition to go into Coi 

IS negatived by one majority, an 
by three majority. 



so on, reading by its title. 
vere taken completely by 
e mistake that the Bill had 
It was explained and the 
motion was immediately J 
nittee of the Whole; I 
we passed the Bill ^ 
r passed a Bill, I did 
that one. I did the whole work and was devoted to it for 
two entire years. The Illinois Central Railroad hold their 
lands now by virtue of the release from Holbrooke which I J 
procured. " I 

And this was the pure and uncorrupt legislation I 
spoken of. 1 

Pages 265 and 266 contain the following ; I 

" In 184s Senator Douglas proposed a Grant of alternate I 
, sections of land to the Slates of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and I 
Iowa, to aid in a conslruction of a railroad from Lake Eric I 
via Chicago and Rock Island to the Missouri River, and I 
prepared a Bill (upon which he issued an address to his I 
constituency) to organize the territory of Nebraska, extend- I 
ing from the Missouri River we.stward, etc., as well as a I 
Bill to organize the territory of Oregon, from the summit I 
of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and to re- 1 
serve to each of said territories the alternate section of fl 
land for forty miles on each side of a line of railroad, from I 
a point on the Missouri River where the Lake Erie Road I 
should cross the same, and thence to the navigable waters ■ 
of the Pacific in the territory of Oregon, or on the Bay of I 
San Francisco, in the event that California should be ao-l 
nexed in time. " I 

Page 268 says: 1 

I "That if all railroads had complied with the original I 
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it would have required 2 15,000,000 acres 
the public domain to satisfy ihe requirements of the , 
various laws. In 1880 the estimate at the General Land ] 
Office was that it would require 155.514-99459 acre? 
I very nearly 60,000,000 had lapsed, or forfeited to ihe 
Government. " 

The State of Ohio contains 25,576,960 acres ; this 
makes the territory of our public hinds granted to 
railroads six times as great as tlie state of Ohio — a!- 
TDOSt an empire within itself. 

Page 753 says: 

"November ist, 1S80, the Auditor of Railway Accounts 
estimated the value of public lands granted railroads at , 
$391,804,610.16. " 

Since this estimate was made some of the lands 
have been declared ("orfeited by Congress, but not 
enough to make any material change in these figures. 
The Pacific Railroad Commission in 1887 reported 
that Congress aided six of the Pacific Railroads, 
principal and interest to the maturity of the bonds, 
$778,884,759.50, besides the Land Grants. Of this 
amount they paid back $30,955,036.61 in services 
rendered the Government, leaving $147,929,^22.89 
unprovided for. If we add this amount to the value 
of the lands granted we have the following summary : 

Value of lands - $391,803,610.16 

Bonds and interest 147,929,722.89 

Total ■ $S39>733.333'OS 

This is the amount that Congress has donated di- I 
I rectly from the National Government towards aiding 
j and building up our Railway System. 



lis 
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Land Office Report for 1891, page 158, sa^-s : 
"The mileage of Land Grant Railroads actually 
slnicled up to the close of the last fiscal year was 18,071 
miles. " 

If we divide the above amount donated by Con- 
gress, by the number of milea of road built, we have I 
$29,867.99 as the amount granted by the Govern- 1 
ment for each mile of road built. 

CORPORATIONS VS. THE SETTLER. 

The especial favors which have ever been con- 
ferred upon Railroad Corporations by Congress, 
aided by the decisions of the General Land Office, 
mark a period of cruelty and despotism against I 
the honest settler. The Chicago Tribmte of March J 
lyth, 1883, in referring to this matter said : 

"The Land Office has been inadequately equipped hjrj 
Congress, and has been, on its own account, careless, dis- f 
honest and traitorous to the interests of the people. It has 
been wax in the hands of the great Railroad Corporations, ' 
but double-edged steel in the side of the poor settler. 

"It has over-ruled decisions of the Suiireme Court a 
niillified Acts of Congress to betray its trust and enrich the j 
railroads. It has refused even to exercise its discretion | 
when the home of a settler, held by a righteous title, was | 
to be confiscated at the demand of corporate greed. * 

"The whole story is summed up in the recent remaik of I 

one who had thoroughly investigated the subject — that the I 

history of the management of Land Grant Roads by thai 

Land Office is a history of the management of the LandS 

1 Office by the railroads. * * Tht'se are wrongs so 
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I that they rise above ptrsonal indignation. " 

Mr. Morgan, from the Senate Committee on Public 
I Lands, Forty-seventh Congress, First Session, in his 
F report pages 7S-80-S1 says: 

Dkcember 30th, 1881 
P'Sub- Committee met at the General Land Office. 1 
Present Messrs. Morgan and Blair. ) 

>. L. Crissey, Chief of the Swamp Land Division, test; 
F iied as follows : 
f By Senator Morgan : — 

Q. Are Ihe lands embraced in these Railway Lan^ 
I Grants subject to state taxation ? 

Not nntil they have been certified or patented, or a 
ate, selected by the Company. 
Are the Railway Companies holding back applic; 



tions for cerlilic; 
f receive them? 

A. I think they 
Q. What is the 1 
A. I presume 



■ patents in cases where they might 



1 of it ? 
avoid taxation. 

Q. In view of that fact and of the right of the state to 
tax these lands, would it not be proper to furnish the slate 
with these atlases or maps ? 

A. It would be proper, if practicable. All the local 
land offices, however, have maps or diagrams showing the 
lines of the various Roads and limits of Grants. 

Q. Do all these corporations, whether the Roads are 
constructed or not, still claim these Grants ? , 

A. . Yes sir. 

Q. Take a corporation like the Texas Pacific; it still 
has lands withdrawn for the purpose of the Grant, and leg- 
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islativc action or judiciaJ decree of forfeiture is necessary t< 
put an end to this incumbrance ? 

A. Yes sir. The time within which, by laws of tin 
United Stales, that Company may complete its road wifl 
not expire until next May. (See Act May 2, 1872.) 

Q. In ihe case of a private citizen who desires tolocattj 
anywhere on any of these lands included in a Grant wherfl 
the period for the construction of the road named in thi 
Grant has expired without such construction, would his ap^ 
plication be rejected ? 

A. If on a granted section, not excepted out of the 
Grant by some claim of record at date thereof, or at the 
withdrawal of the lands, his application would be rejected. 
If, however, such a person has initiated a claim and it is. 
of record, it would be permitted to stand awaiting the final 
disposition of the Grant, 

Q. The fact that the land, both on the constructed : 
unconslructed roads is largely unsurveyed, are not all the J 
lands in the limits jiratically withdrawn from settlement? 

A., As to unsurveyed lands, a settler couid not deter- 
mine whether he was on an even or an odd section, and 
to that extent the Railroad Grant has the effect to with- 
draw all the lands in its limit from settlement. Of course | 
settlers do go upon those lands and take their chances. 

Q. If they do take that risk and squat or locate, ; 
there is no law under which they can do it, and construi 
homestead and develop the lands and make them valuable, j 
they do so at the risk of total loss if the survey finally i J 
locates their improvements upon a railroad section ? 

A. Yes sir; but I will say that in some cases the Com 
panics have relinquished in favor of the settler. 

Q. The title to the Road is one that is subject to nd 
conditions. Being absolute, they may dispose of thcf 
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at whatever price they can obtain ; but practically 
2iey dispose of their lands as a. rule at $7.50 per acre? 

I think so. * • * Limits were restricted to 
^ghty acres, Pre-ereiptors, on even numbered sections in 
""granted" limits are required to pay double the miiiimum 
price for lands — that is $2.50 per acre. 
Pages ioi-3-4-ssay: 

I J. W. Le Barnes, assistant Law Clerk of the General 
and Office being duly sworn, testified as follows: 
y Senator Blair : — 
Q. I would like to have you describe as fully and minute- 
r as you can the case of a litigation or a contested ques- 
on from its inception to its final decision in the General 
Land Office. Say, for instance, a controversy between a 
Railroad Land Grant and homestead settlers? 
^^v A. A settler goes to a local land office and applies to 
^^BOalce a homestead entry on a' tract of land embraced 
^^Hrithin certain sections supposed to have been granted to a 
^^Tlailroad Company. He is told that the land belongs to a 
Railroad. He says he understands that a prior right was on 
the land, and that this prior occupation excepted the land 
from the Grant. The local officers find that there was a 
prior settlement, and they advise him that he must notify 
the Railroad Company that he intends to apply to enter that 
land. A date is fixed for a hearing and the parties appear. 
The Railroad is represented by its attorney, and the oppo- 
site party either by himself or his counsel. It is determined 
by the register and receiver that the homesteader has a 
right to enter the land. The Railroad Company appeals 
from this decision, and the case comes up to ihe General 
Land Office. The Railroad Division, after a lapse of some 
years, perhaps, examines that case. It determines whether 



or not, in accordance with the practice of that Div 
the homestead party had a legal right to enter the land. 
Pending that determination additional evidence is frequent- 
ly called for, and a variety of incidental questions involving 
correspondence between the General Laud Office, the local 
ofEce and the party in interest arise. A decision is ulti- 
mately rendered that the homestead party had no right tu 
enter the land. He appeals or desires to appeal. Ordina- 
rially settlers are not able to employ counsel, and they have 
to depend on themselves. Their appeals, in a majority of 
instances, are dismissed for informalities by the office here, i 
The party may be told, in the language of the office that hq 
must file a specification of errors. He does not know wha^ 
this is, and his case is closed out against him. 

Q. How is it with the opposing party, which is tlM 
Railroad, as a matter of fact? 

A. They are always represented by counsel, both at the^ 
local office and the General Land Office. 

Q. How is it in regard to the ability of counsel usually 
employed by Railroad Companies? 

A. Railroad Com|)anies never make the mistake of e 
ploying lawyers of inferior capacity. A railroad corpora- 
tion has the ablest attorneys in its service that the country I 
can produce. A settler has no attorney, or perhaps very 
indifferent counsel. He may be some local attorney without 
much practice or experience in the questions he is called | 
to manage. When the case conies before the General Land 
Office a corporation is represented not only by able, but by 
abundant counsel. The settler generally is wholly unable ~ 
to employ a resident attorney, hut relies on the merits of ] 
his case and the fidelity of the Officers of the Government tQ' f 
secure him his rights. 

Q. Before what tribunal or what class of minds are thesej 
. "'lestions heard in the first instance? 
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^^^^^^ RA 

^^B A. Before the clerks having that matter iu charge. 

^^H Q. Before ordinary clerks? 

^H A. Yes EU-. 

^^F Q. Do these counsel have access, informally, to these 

I clerks in private conversation and otherwise, and endeavor 

to press their views npon these clerks with such means as 

they see fit to exercise upon tliem? 

I A. I think it has usuaJly been the fact that the views of 
Eailroad Attorneys, and their constructions of the law, have 
been fully impressed upon the minds of clerks acting upon 
cases in which the corporations are interested. 
Q. Are the cases that go before you for adjudication 
such as are not satisfactory to the corporations interested in 
Ciem? 
A. It is the other way. The cases in which the de- 
'CisioDs have been made satisfactory to the corporations 
|are the ones that usually come before the law clerk's div 
:«ion. 
Q. How is that? 

A- In reviewing the office decisions the cases that may 
be thought to have been erroneously decided, according to 
the views of the law division, are usually those where the 
decision is favorable to the corporation. It is not usual to 
make mistakes in favor o 

Q. It is in the revision of this class of work, and the 
detection of what seems to you to be injustice towards the 
settlers, that the questioi 

A. Yes, sir; and it is the same way where the interests 
of the United States are ( 

Q. But for the scrutiny of the law clerk, as I understand 
you, the settler or the Government would stand very little 
chance against a corporatic 

A. I do Dot wish to make so broad a statement as that. 
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It is true, however, that since matters relating to the admin-1 
of the Land Grant system have,to some extent,beenl 
brought before the Law Clerk for his consideration, in the J 
way I have mentioned, he has had occasion to raise some^ 
important questions, which appear to have been heretofore J 
passed without sufficient acnitiny, and to which the atten- J 
tion of the Commissioner would not have been called in the-] 
usual routine course of official action. 



Pages 107-8 
iy Senator Blai 



say ; 



Q. In relation to Railroads taking timber from the lim 
of road, are there complaints against the Railroad Compi 
nies? 

A. There is a Railroad circular published by the depai 
metit in relation to taking timber from the public lands e 
jacent to the line of road, for construction purposes, bjTI 
Railroads. Under the Right of Way Act approved March j 
3, 1875, Railroads can take limber for purposes of c 
struction from the lands adjacent to the line of the road. 
many instances timber is taken 150 miles from the line rf J 
the road for the purpose of construction. 

Q. Are those cases difficult to determine what the lavj 
means? 

A- It is difficult to determine what is meant by the term J 
adjacent in the Act. 

Q. The decision of that question wonld naturally come' J 
within the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior? 

A. It would. 

Q. What Roads have appropriated lands remote &om 1 
the line of road? 

We have had trouble with the Roads in New Mexicf 
ind Arizona and the Northern Pacific. In New Mexicc 




' they take the timber from one section of the country en- 
tirely to build different Roads from that contemplated by 
the Act. The Act says they can take timber to construct 
the Road from lands adjacent to the line of road, but they 
take timber from one particular line of road for the con- 
struction of other and different lines of road. The New 
Mexico and Southern Pacific take timber from that line of 
road and has built the El Paso and Rio Grande, also the 
I Kio Grande, Mexico and Pacific and all the timber used in 
I constructing the Atlantic and Pacific for 150 miles, as near 
1 as we can ascertain, has been taken from along the line of 
I the New Mexico and Southern Pacific. 

Q. Are those Roads now identical in interest? 

They are all consolidated under one management, as 
X understand it. 

Q. They were different original corporations, now 
|»ierged in one? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You mean that they are consolidated by some busi- 
laess arrangement, and not by any legislation ? 
It is by a business arrangement. 
Q, Is there any peculiarity in the appropriation of tim- 
Jber by the Northern Pacific Railroad ? 

We have had a great many complaints from settlers 
* in Washington Territory that the Northern Pacific takes 
much of its timber for construction from 100 to 150 miles 
from the line of the road; that the Northern Pacific people, 
in taking their timber, have cut it where they found a large 
body of it, on the head of a stream, for instance, where 
they would float it down, it being cheaper to float it one 
hundred miles than to haul it ten. The people in those 
I sections have complained very much regarding such whole- 
sale cutting and removing of the timber. 
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Q. Are complaints of that character frequent ? 

A. Quite. 

Q. What does the Department do in such cases ? 

A. The Departraent says that, under the circular, th^ 
Roads have a right to take the timber. The authority !i 
shown under section three of the circular. 

Q. Does that circular authorize the Roads to take thiji! 
timber for the construction of any part of the line ? 

A. Yes sir. This section was construed so that thel 
Koads might take timber from public lands, although iti 
might as easily be obtained from their own lands. 

Pages 113-14-15-16 say: 

" At the October term of the Supreme Court in 1878 ] 
(100 U. S., 382) in the case of Michael Ryan vs. The Ccn- | 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, successor to the California 
and Oregon Railroad Company, the court said (hat the right J 
to select lieu or indemnity lands was only a float and aul 
tached to no specific tracts until the selection was actuallyj 
made in the manner prescribed. • * • 

"The principle of the decison was that where lands 
within indemnity limits were public lands at dale of Rail- 
road selection, and were, as in the case in question, prop- 
erly subject to such selection, the fact that there had once 
been an appropriation, or reservation of the land, made no 
difference as to rights accruing after such prior appropria- I 
tion or reservation had ceased. 

"Soon after this opinion was pronounced, the Secretaryij 
of the Interior in the case Blodgett vs. The California and. 
Oregon Railroad Company, (6 Copp., 37) applied the prin>] 
ciple of the Ryan decision to a case where lands within 
Railroad indemnity limits had not been selected in fact, bl|H 
had been withdrawn from sale or disposal for the future pm 
pose of such selection. • # « 
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i principle of this decision was that where lands were 

lands at date of withdrawal, and were subject to 

yithdrawal, and were legally withdrawn, a subsequent settler 

could not claim against the reservation made by such prior 

|_valid withdrawal. 

" The fundamental propositions in the case were that the 
Jland was unappropriated and unreserved public land at 
^date of withdrawal, and was legally withdrawn at that time. 
" In applying these decisions to cases arising before the 
^'General Land Office, the princijiles stated by the Supreme 
Court in the Ryan case, and by the Secretary in the Blodgett 
case appeared, in the opinion of the Law Clerk of the Bu- 
I reau, to have been misunderstood. * * * 

I" Finding the decisions of the office thus in apparent con- 
travention of the law as it exists in the Statutes, and as ex- 
pounded by the Supreme Court, and in contravention also 
pf the cited rulings of the Department, all decisions of this 
rcharacter were withheld and an explanation asked from the 
■writers. 

"They stated that their decisions were in accordance 
with the practice of the office; that in their opinion such de- 
cisions were erroneous, but that they were not permitted 
to express their own judgmests, and that they were re- 
quired to write their decisions in the way they had done. 
The attention of the Chief of the Division was then called 
to what seemed to be an obvious misapprehension of the 
Ryan and Blodgett decisions as thus shown. He stated 
that he had followed the practice which he had found 
existing. * * * 

"The effect of the misapplication of the Ryan and 
Blodgett decisions was to continue the former practice after 
L.die principle upon which that practice was founded had 
[been pronounced incorrect by Ihc Supreme Court. " 
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Q. Can you give any idea of the extent of the operatio 

of this thing upon the settlers ? 

A. From April, 1879, to August, 18S1, or a period o 
two years and a half, I suppose there must have been ■ 
least two or three hundred cases decided in that way, andj 
perhaps very many hundred cases were so decided previous 
to the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Q. These are cases where men who have made their im-] 
provements in good faith have been ousted from their prop- ■ 
erty by the Railroad Companies without compensation ? 
, A. Yes sir; ot by the Land Department for the benefit 
of the Railroad Companies. 

Q. Has it been the custom of the Railroad Company,! 
or those who obtain these improved lands by virtue of thisi 
construction of the law, making Grants to them to compen- 
sate the ousted parties for their improvements? 

A. I have never heard that Railroad Companies com- 
pensated settlers for their improvements on lands decided \ 
by the department to belong to the Railroads. There have J 
been many classes of cases in which the Railroad Compa- 
nies have obtained land in this way. 
Pages 117-18-ig say : 
Q, I wish you to state any unjust or inequitable opera- I 
lion of the Land Laws such as might be remedied by Stat- J 
ute, so that the entire system should work justice in differ-l 
ent cases where it now works injustice? 

A. It is not legislation that is wanted in all cases. 
reply to your general question I could refer to some 1 
lines of decisions which have caused injustice to settlera.-! 
In the case of Gates vs. California and Oregon Railroad 4 
ipany it was held by the Secretary in 1878 (5 Copp^ 
Vthat when a pre-emption settler was on land.n 
i limits at the date of attachment of the Railroad 
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T right and afterwards abandoned his claim or transferred his 
improvements to another, the fonner pre-emption claim did 
not except the land from the Grant, and that a subsequent 
settler purchasing this former settler's improvements, or 
otheiTvise occupying the land after the former settler had 
abandoned it could not have his claim recognized. 

The same nde had existed previous to the decision in the 
^atcs case and prior to 1876, and had caused much com- 
plaint, as it was of wide application and affected great 
gpumbers of cases. 

In 1876 Congress attempted to correct this, and some 
wher rulings of the Department, by positive legislation. 
Tie Act of April 21, of that year (19 Stat., 35), was a man- 
latory act requiring the Department to recognize the valid- 
Bty of subsequent entries where land had been covered by 
former claims of the date of withdrawal of lands for Rail- 
toad Grants. This Act did not have the effect which was 
phown by the Senate debates to have been expected by the 
Legislative mind. The Gates decision was rendered with- 
out reference to the Act of 1876, and was afterwards modi- 
fied upon such fact being shown. But the unmodified deci- 
sion appears to have been tlie rule usually followed by the 
Land Office down to a recent date. The regulations adopted 
by departmental concurrence or instructions and the rulings 
made under the Act of 1S76, had the effect in all cases to 
I make the relief contemplated by that Act difficultof availa- 
ibility, and in most cases to render the Act inoperative. 
" It has always been understood by the public that lands 
appropriated by pre-emption, or homestead settlers, at 
date of attachment of Railroad rights were eJ^cepted out of 
the Grants, and that tlie Companies were allowed to select 
Lpther lands as indemnity. 

Such are the terms of Granting Acts. The Supreme 
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Court has said that any appropriation of public land ( 
cepts such land from a subsequent Grant unless the Act 
making the Grant expressly provides for including the land 
so appropriated; and further, that it makes no difference 
what afterwards becomes of the land. J 

Once excepted from a Grant it is always excepted from I 
that Grant, and, if released from the prior appropriation, it ] 



I 



reverts to the Government and dt 

The Railroad Grants do not, in any i 
covered by pre-emption or homestead cIe 
expressly excluded therefrom. In vit 
understood principles and facts, large o 
purchased the improvements of former 



of 



to the Grant. 

include land 

bul both are 

these well 

of settlers 

took pos- 



session of the land after it had been abandoned by the 
former settler, and naturally and properly expected that 
upon due compliance with the laws in respect to settlement, 
residence and cultivation, or payment for the land, as the 
case might be, they could obtain title to the land. They 
found upon the adjudication of their claims by the Land 
Department, which was perhajis several years after their 
settlements had been established, that it was held that they 
had no right to the land, and theirhoraes and improvements 
went to the Railroads. They were compelled to buy the 
land of the Railroad or leave it. This was generally the 
case where the prior claim was a pre-emption claim, and in 
some classes of cases where the prior claim was a home 
alead entry, although in respect to all other than Railroad 
interests it is invariably the rule that homestead 
segregate the land. * * The decisions have been irrcj 
ular. Sometimes they were one way and sometimes tl 
other, but they have very generally been against the settli 
Q. What other instance of hardships to settlers do yi 
recall ? 



\ 




Referring to the general principle that homestead 
I entries segregate the land so that it cannot be taken by any 
■ other form of disposal I may mention a decision by the 
F Secretary in 1879, known as the Kniskern case (6 Copp., 
50,) which is one of the classes of cases in which the prin- 
ciple stated is not appUed in contests between settlers and 
Railroad Grants. In this case a soldier's homestead entry 
I had been made on a tract of land in Minnesota, under the 
I Act of 1864 {R. S. sec. 2294) which permitted soldiers in 
Factual service to make their affidavits of intention to claim 
the land before a commanding officer. Thousands of sol- 
diers availed themselves of this privilege, hoping, perhaps, 
to return from the field and have a farm to go to, or in 
I event to provide a home for family or parents. They did 
i not always return. Their families could not always move 
r out on the wild land, so that in most instances the required 
residence and improvement was wanting, and the entries 
were canceied in due course of time. While existing on 
records, however, such entries operated to reserve the land 
under the general rules of law applicable to all homestead 
entries. The public knew no difference between these sol- 
dier's homestead entries and homestead entries of any 
[ other class. Neither did the Department until 1879. T 
lit was held, in the Kniskern decision, that the soldier's 
F entry in that particular case was prima facie invalid in its 
inception, and therefore that it did not operate to except the 
land from a Railroad Grant. All the lands that had been 
covered by these entries had been re-entered by other per- 
sons after the homestead entry had been canceled. 
The soldier's entry was a homestead claim, and homestead 
claims as well as rights were excepted from the Grants. For 
Ijfiftcen years settlers had been educated by practice 
precedent to believe that second entries made after the 
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cancelation of the first would be respected. They knew 
that neither themselves nor others could legally go on the 
land until the former entry had been adjudged invalid. 
They did not know that Railroad Companies had rights that 
citizens did not possess. Secretary Chandler had ruled in 
a printed decision in this class of cases that they had not. 
But the settlers were undeceived by the decision in the 
Kiiiskern case; and those to whom that decision applies 
lose their improved farms, which go to the Railroad. 
■ In the application of the Kniskern decision by the Land 
OfiBce it is made to practically govern a much larger class 
of cases than that of the precise one decided. In all cases 
that have arisen since this decision was rendered, and in 
which the basis of the present settler's claim was the ex- 
ception from the Railroad Grant of Lands embraced in a 
former soldier's homestead entry, this office has volunteered 
to order hearings for the benefit of the Railroad Companies, 
and has required the present settler to affirmatively prove 
the validity of the former entry. The Secretary ruled only 
on a case where the entry was, as held, prima facie invalid ■ 
under the exceptional circumstances of that case. In the 
opposite class of cases, where the homestead entry was 
prima facie valid, the office has ordered an inquiry by 
trial before the local officers, and the production of witness- 
es, and has thrown the burden of proof on the party claim- 
ing under t]\t prima facie valid right. 

Pages 222-23-24-25 say: 

The final renewal by Congress of the Grant for the Saint; 
Paul and Pacific extension lines (now the Western and thi 
Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroads) (18 Stat,j 
!03) was made upon the express condition that ihe rights 
of actual settlers and their grantees, who, on June 22, 1874, 
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1 were residing on the formerly granted lands, or who other- 

fcwise had legal rights in any of such lands, should "be saved 

Band secured to such settlers, or such other persons, in all 

Piespects the same as if said lands had never been granted 

in the construction of the said Unes of Railroad. " 

This Grant had twice before been forfeited and renewed. A 

change of route had been authorized, and the original Grant 

had been increased from six to ten sections per mile. The 

condition affixed to the last renewal was followed by 

another condition that any Company taking the benefit of 

»the Act should, before acquiring any rights under it, file an 
acceptance, under seal, of the condition above recited. 
This acceptance was never filed. The Department there- 
upon held the Act inoperative, and rejected the claims of 
settlers who had settled in good faith on the formerly granted 
lands prior to June 22, 1874. But it does not appear to 
have regarded the rights of the Railroad Companies to have 
been in any wise impaired thereby, as 136,000 acres of 
public land have been certified or patented to one of these 
Companies, and 500,000 acres to the other, since the inop- 
erative act was passed. The Department in terms declared 
the act inoperative for any purpose, but practically the act 
appears to have been inoperative only as to settlers whose 
rights were protected by it while remaining in full force and 
effect as to the corporations that acquired no rights under 
The further claims of these Companies to an additional 
I amount of land, aggregating i, 800,000 acres beyond the 
K amount already received, also continues to be recognized as 
I valid on the ground that the effect of forfeiture by legisla- 
I live resumption and control of granted property, and a new 
Idisposalofit upon special conditions, can be avoided by 
Ihc failure of the grantee to accept the conditions upon 
which the renewal of his forfeited right depends. 
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The strict rules governing contests between individuakil 
in cases where adverse rights have intervened or are claimed 
in consequence of the laches of a previous settler 
plied to cases of settlement claims within Railroad limits, 
notwithstanding the liberal clauses of exception to such 
Grants, The following are examples of this practice, which 
is of wide application, and governs in large numbers as 
well as in great varieties of cases. * * • 

I have stated a class of cases in which pre-emption claii 
-within Railroad limits are ruled against the settler raoi 
strictly than iioraestead claims. There is another class 
cases in which homestead claims are ruled against the setl 
more strictly than pre-emption claims. 

A pre-emption settler is allowed credit for his settlemei 
before filing the final notice of his claim in the local I; 
office. The homestead settler was not allowed this credit 
until the passage of the Act of Congress of May 14, iSSo^'l 
which remedied the previous ruling. 

The practical operation of the distinction that liad be^. 
maintained was that if a settler on unsurveyed land filed a 
declaratory statementwithin three months after the survey of 
the land, he might then change his filing to a homestead 
entry, and be allowed credit for his jirevious settlement. 
But if he made a homestead entry without going through 
the formality of first fihng a pre-emption declaratory state- 
ment, he could not be allowed such credit. A very large 
number of settlers have lost their farms in this way, sincCi 
while their actual settlements were made before a Railroad!, 
Grant took effect, their formal homestead entries were not 
made until afterwards, and it was held that the Railroad 
Grant prevented a homestead entry from being made unless, 
by change from pre-emption filing. 

Secretary Chandler (Southern Pacific Railroad Comp; 
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^Bve. Wiggins ei al., 4 Copp, 123) had ruled that the filing 
was not necessary; that it was the pre-emption right, and 
not the mere declaration of the right, that was the basis of 
the homestead entry; but this ruling does not appear to 
have been remembered. 

The Act of May 14, i88o, did not help the settler within 
railroad limits in this respect, The Secretary of the Inte- 

Irior on November 19, 18S0, in the case of Delwiler, de- 
tided that it did; but on May a6, 1881, the General Land 
Office, in the case of Sorensen, et al. vs. Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, overruled the Secretary, and continued the 
former rulings adverse to the settler, where Railroads are 
concerned. In that case the settlers, Sorensen, Anderson 
and Jensen, settled on the land respectively in 1863 and 
1866, or from three to six years prior to the withdrawal of 
■ lands for the Railroad Company, The township was sur- 
veyed in 1878. Seven days afterwards the settlers made 
their homestead entries. They could not have entered the 
land earher because it was not surveyed, and entries cannot 
be made on unsurveyed land. , 

These settlers had lived on their lands from fifteen to 
eighteen years each. Their settlements were made when 

Idiere was no Railroad, and no survey for a Railroad line, 
and when no Railroad right existed. The lands to which 
their settlement rights attached were excepted from the 
Railroad Grant by the explicit terms of the Granting Act, 
and they applied to make their entries at the earliest time 
■the law allowed. 

But it was held by the Land Office that their setdement 

rights could not be recognized, because they had asserted 

their claims under the homestead laws instead of under the 

^H pre-emption law, and the Secretary was instructed that his 

^^B decision in the Detwiler case was erroneous, because the 
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Railroad Grant was an adverse claim that prevented the n 
roactive effect of tlie Act of May 14, 1880. • * 

Pages 136-37 say: 

Q. Do you know of any other instances where 
agent of a Railroad has misled and deceived claimants tOi 
land as stated by you some lime since ? 

A. I do not know whether there have been any othef 
complaints of that character or not. I only know that 
the Railroads get lands that have been reserved as mineral, 
and incidentally learned of the particular complaint I have 
mentioned. 

Q. You were saying the other day that in quite a Tiata> 
ber of instances the lands granted and patented to Ratlroadft 
had exceeded the quantity, which under the law making 
those Grants, it was possible for them to receive. Will 
you now explain what Roads have thus received more land 
than they were entitled to, and to what extent this has been 
done ? 

A. In the early days of the Railroad Laftd Grant Sys- 
tem it was the practice to certify outright to the Compa- 
nies or to the States for the benefit of the Companies, all 
die public lands within the granted limits, so called, and to 
patent in bulk all or the greater part of the alternate sec^ 
tions within indemnity limits, without waitingforany Road 
to be built. Some millions of acres were in this manner 
certified or patented many years ago for Roads that have 
I constructed, and in other cases where the 
e afterwards commenced, but where the work of 
1 has lung since ceased. 

In many of these, and other cases, the amount of land ceni 
tified or patented indicates that no inquiry could have beeo;' 
made into the scope and effect of the several Grants, their' 
conditions, exceptions, orlegaJ limitations. 
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It is not known, so far as I am aware, how ranch land any 
railroad companyis or was entitled to receive under its grant. 

Railroad Grants in general are subject to various and fre- 
quently large reductions from the area of the number of aU 
ternate sections embraced within the limits of the Grants. 
Some of the exceptions and reservations that lead to this 
reduction are absolute under the terms of the Granting Acts. 
Others have been made debatable from the very liberal 
views that have been taken of the rules of statutory con- 
struction applicable to public Granls in Railroad cases. 

But under the loose practices inaugurated in the beginning 

i process ot awarding lands to Railroad Companies with- 

regard to the amount ihey might legally be entitled to 

:, has gone on after the probable amount accruing to 

s been reached, and in some iustances after the 

^possible maximum has been exceeded. 

The following are some examples of this character: 

The Cedar Ra|jids and "Missouri River Railroad is acom- 
f pleted Road under the Grants available for its construction. 
The total length of the Road, as certified by the Governor 
olthe State, is 371 G-io miles. The Grant embraced the 
public lands within three alternate sections per mile on. 
each side of the Road, or, in other words, it comprehended 
sue sections of land or so much of six sections as may have 
been liable to the Grant for each mile of Road. 

Leaving out of question alt eleraGnts which diminished 
the volume of the Grant, it will be seen that 271-6-10 miles 

t multiplied by six sections per mile gives 1,629 ^-'° sec- 
tions, which at 640 acres per section makes a total of 
1,042,944 acres as the extreme possible area that could 
physically have been embraced in the Grant. The amount 
pf land actually certified or patented under this Grant to the 
present dftte is 1,141,690.77 acres, or an absolute excess ot 
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ro8,49*''77 acres over and above the greatest possible J 
amount with which the Company could be credited under J 
any circumstances. And of this excess 1,197.24 acres were J 
Xiatented during the year ending June 30, 1881. 

A superficial estimate shows that the overlapping limits 
of conflicting Roads alone diminish this Grant by not less 
than 25 per cent, and therefore that the excess of lands thus 
conveyed by the United States in this case over the amount 1 
entitled to be received, is upwards of 300,000 acres. If an I 
accurate adjustment should ever be made I think the actual I 
excess would be found much greater, I 

The Sioux City and St. Paul Railroad Company of lowafl 
is credited with 56 1-6 miles of constructed Road. Tbe|l 
Grant was for ten sections per mile, or a noRiinal total trf 1 
359,520 acres, without taking into account the exceptionB 1 
and deductions incident to the Grant. I 

The amount of land actually certified or patented to the ■ 
State under this Grant is 407,910.21 acres or a known ex- 
cess over the possibilities of the Grant of 48,390.21 acres, ". 

It is estimated that the volume of the Grant was dimitt- | 
ished not less than 37,000 acres, possibly not less than ioo,-fl 
000 acres more by reason alone of overlapping Grants. I 

The St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad Company of Min- 1 
nesota is credited in the Land Office reports with a total 1 
granted area ofi,oio,ooo acres, reduced by partial estimates 
for necessary reductions to 850,000 acres. Amount patent- 
ed or certified, 1,200,358 acres, or a known excess over 
possible maximum of 190,358 acres, and a known excess 
over a liberal estimate to the_Road of 350,358 acres, of i 
which 33,218.91 acres have been patented since 1875'. I 

Pages 142-45-46 say : I 

Q. How is it in respect to the great lines of Railroad run- 1 
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niug across the continent — the Union and Central Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific, and other Pacific 
lailroads? 

A. The railroads that received subsidies in bonds, such 
as those embraced in the Union and Central Pacific systems, 
and where the Roads are completed and the lands earned 
by construction, have not generally applied for or received 
the quantity of land to which they are entitled. Much 
complaint is made on ihis account. Some years ago Con- 
gress passed an act requiring all Railroad Companies to pay' 
the cost of surveying and conveyancing before patents 
should be issued. The complaint is that advantage is taken 
of this act lo let the legal title remain in the United Stales 
until the lands are sold and fully paid for, the Companies 
thus avoiding the payment of State and county taxes on ail 
the land to which their right to receive the legal title has 
been acquired, and by a mortgage sustained by the Supreme 
Court as in the nature of a disposal, they avoid the provi- 
sions of the Granting Act requiring the lands to be sold to 
settlers after three years from construction at $1.25 per acre, 
and at the same time actually sell the lands at the corpora- 
lion price and receive interest on deferred payments, and 
in some cases lease the land and receive the rents. 

Q. Does anything else occur to you to state in connec- 
tion with the subject of Railroads? 

A. In all the classes of cases I have mentioned where 
the Roads have received actually or probably more than 
they were entitled to receive, as also where the Roads have 
not been constructed or only in part, the lands, remaining 
out of those originally reserved for the benefits of the Grants, 
are still held in reservation. Settlements are excluded 
from these lands. Where the rights of prior settlers are 
denied by the rulings of the Department, or where applica- 
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tions to enter are made by new settlers, the parties an 
compelled to treat with the corporations ior the possessio: 
of their old homes or the acquirements of new ones, although 
the legal rights of the corporations under the Grants n 
have long since been satisfied, or have ceased by limita- 



Q. Have the laws generally been literally construed in 
favor of the Railroad? 

A. Yes, sir. The principle of law applicable to public 
'Grants — that they ought to be construed strictly against the I 
grantees— has not been observed, although the exceptions J 
to the Grant are very strictly ruled against. 

Q, That is to say, that the Grants have been construed | 
very liberally to the grantee and against the settler? 

A. Yes, sir. " 

Pages 148-151 say : 
"There is another very important matter in respect to 
Railroad Grants. Changes of location constitute a serious 
question. Where a Grant takes effect upon the designation 
of the line of the road that is to be constnicted, the lands 
withdrawn from the market upon that line are deemed a])- 
propriated for the use of the road so designated. Private 
rights are determined upon that basis. People make settle- 
ments, investments of money and business arrangements in 
view of that particular line of road. Then a change in the 
line of location is not infrequently made, and in many 
instances when the road is buiit there is a wide divergence 
from the original line. The practice of the Department has 
been to give the companies the land just the same as though 
tbey had buiit the road on the line to which the Grant 
attached. 

Q. Has the Department given the roads the same li 

■^r ihev have changed their original location? 
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A. Yes, sir. * • * • • 

In 1864 a withdrawal of lands in California was made 
under the Grant lo the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
along the line of the Western Pacific Railroad, which after- 
wards became a part of the main line of the Central Pacific. 
In 1867 a withdrawal was made for the California and Ore- 
gon Railroad Company. In 1870 a part of'the lands at the 
intersection of the two roads was, upon the adjustment of 
the line of the Central Pacific, released from the withdrawal 
of 1864, and restored to the public domain. The lands so 
restored fell within the indemnity limits of the California 
and Oregon road, but were not withdrawn for this road. 
Settlers went on these restored lands. Their applications 
to make enlry were allowed by the local officers and approv- 
ed by this office. In a decision made in 1879, on appeal 
by the Railroad Company, the Secretary reversed the action 
of this office, rejected the settler's claim, and held the land 
as subject to the right of selection by the California and 
Oregon Railroad Company, although such lands had not 
been selected when the settlement claims were established, 
and had not been reserved for such selection by withdrawal, 
but were public lands of the United States open to entry 
when the entries were made. I do not know whether the error 
of law in the Secretary's decision arose from error in the 
findings of fact or not, but it has governed the Land Office 
in similar cases under this and other Grants. * * 

Q. Where lands are awarded to railroad companies in 
the way you have mentioned in your testimony do the com- 
panies receive money from the settlers for the sake of quiet- 
ing the settlers' titles? 

A. Yes, sir; I have heard of settlers paying as much as 
loUars an acre for land awarded to the railroads in this 
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Mr, Van Wyck, from the Committee on Public! 
Lands, submitted the following report in the firsts 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress: 

"That they have taken the testimony of many witnesseaj 
in the State of Nebraska, and with ihe Acts of Congress and^l 
records of the General Land Office find that on July aj, f 
1866, Congress "donated to the State of Kansas, for the bea-a 
efit of the Denver and Saint Joseph Railroad Company, thM^ 
odd-numbered sections 10 miles on. each side of the line 
road. 

Sectio 



"Tha 



four of said Act ii 

as soon as the said company shall file with di«j 



Secretary of the Interior maps of its line designating thoM 
route thereof, it shall be the duty of said Secretary to with- 
draw from the market the lands granted by this Act in such 
manner as may be best calculated to effect the purposes o 
this Act and subserve the public interest.' 

"Language could not express more clearly the intentioi 
of Congress. 

"Congress, in view of the experiences from the looseness 
and uncertainty of previous land grants, of the disposition, 
of corporations to grasp beyond the spirit of the Grant, to 
lake from the settlers as well as the Government, determin- 
ed in this and certain other grants, in 1866, to pro- 
vide the time and manner of withdrawing the lands granted 1 
from the market. At the passage of the Act, in 1866, 
was uncertain whether and when the railroad company j 
would accept or become entitled to the proposed donation, , 
and the settlement of the public domain was not to be dis- 1 
couraged by allowing a sudden and arbitrary withdrawal of I 
lands without the intervention of the action of some execu- <] 
tivc officer, and without some notice to the public. 




I 



who were daily locating along its nearly three hundred miles 
■of possible road. 

"The necessity of this legislation was apparent, because 
the company in fact, from 1866 to 1870, slept upon its 
rights; and not until the pioneers had peopled the country 
to such an extent as gave assurance that the road would be 
a success did they move in its location. 

"On the z8th of March, 1S70, they filed a map designating 

the line of road. The Secretary immediately obeyed the 

fourth section 'in such manner' that by his order the land 

granted was wiihdraiDnfrotn market at the local land offices 

the rsth day of April. 

'From this statement of facts it could not be credited 
tiiat the company would presume to claim lands sold and 
entered prior to April 15. Yet a United States District 
Court has decided that under the first section of the Act the 
Grant attaches and becomes absolute when the line of the 
road is definitely fixed, and then holds that the line is 
definitely fixed when the map is filed in the office of the 
Secretary ol the Interior, judicially repealing the letter of 
section 4 and the spirit of the Act — deciding that the law- 
making power of this people, the donor of this munificent 
Grant, should not attach conditions intended to protect the 
innocent purchasers, the hardy settlers, whqm the Govern- 
ment encouraged to occupy the public domain, 

'■The court which thus overruled Congress, set at defiance 
its own provisions, in its written opinion made not the most 
distant allusion to this new feature in the legislation of 
1866, the necessity of which had been demonstrated by 
years of hasty, careless and improvident legislation. 

* " "Years elapsed before the road was located; 
■entries were made and patents issued. Finally, the road 
'vas fixed, and the company assumed the right to i 




through the settler's farm, his garden, orchard, 

, wiihout any compensation, and the court holds they I 
had the right; that the grant of way was absolute. ' 

"One other class of cases. When a homesteader files a 
claim, enters upon and improves it, that quarter-section is 
segregated from the public domain ; and if before the grant to 
the railroad attaches, the company certainly has no claim 
thereto; it is as absolutely beyond their reach as though! 
the Government had given a patent for the s, 
served by (he terms of the Grant. If, for any reason, aftei 
occupying three or four years, the settler abandons bis land,^ 
it reverts to the Government and becomes public land. 
The railroad grant cannot touch it, because it was reserved j 
at the time their grant became operative, but the cases ex- 1 
amined are stil! stronger in law and equity. The settlet'| 
referred to, with claim in advance of any railroad grant, ' 
after years of occupation and before the live years tor per- I 
fecting title, sells in good faith his improvements, the De* I 
partment does not recognize his right to convey his inter*' 1 
ests; so the settler makes a voluntary abandonment, and 1 
the purchaser at once makes entry upon the land (to which 1 
the company never had any pretense of title) and enters j 
upon possession. At once the railroad makes claim for thd^ 
land, insisting that the reversion of the land should be foe 
the benefit of the road and not the Government. And a Dis< 
trict Court has decided in favor of the railroad claim. . 

"Your committee supposed one principle of law was firr 
ly settled, that all grants of this description are to be strictw 
ly construed against the grantees, and that nothing passafl 
but what is conveyed in clear and explicit language. 

"Unfortunately, the current of decisions of late has bed 
in favor of the donees, in many cases proving inequitable fl 
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phe individual, and we fear. 






1 illu strati en : 



and 



laira by a railroad company 
1 acres, the court was compelled to presume 
3 make the claim valid, and lands to the value 
of over $5,000,000 were transferred to the railroad com- 

Ipany. Still presuming against the express declaration of 
Congress, a decision is rendered authorizing the same in- 
terest to seize the quarter-section of the settler, improved 
\)y len years of the labor of himself and family in defiance 
iSf the protection Congress had thrown around him. 
I "The cases now seeking relief are where patents have been 
issued for entries made between the z3th day of March and 
the 15th day of April, 1870. The evidence is conclusive 
that the entries were all made in good faith; not the least 
I suspicion of irregularity or illegality on the part of the citi- 
zens or officers of the Government. 

i thereafter the Denver and St. Joe applied to 
the Department to hold the aforesaid entries for cancellation. 
After argument and due consideration, the Secretary of the 
Interior decided that the entries were properly and legally 
made, and that patents should issue. In this decision the 
railroad company appeared to acquiesce. No further claim 
was made by them. Patents in fact issued; the lands were 
sold and resold; pre-emptors, settlers and owners improved 
the same, in many cases with valuable buildings, fences and 
orchards, and paying taxes thereon, increasing the value in 
|:some cases to $20 and $25 per acre, 

"The Denver and St. Joe actually acquiesced in the de- 

sion of the Interior Department, for they commenced to 

kke indemnity lands from March, 1873, continuing to De- 

These lands in controversy were not claim- 
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ed thereafter; no patents asked or obtained, no taxes paidj 
or offer to sell by the railroad company. 

"The Denver and Saint Joe passed into another organ izs 
tion, the real estate into ihe hands of trustees. For a sm 
consideration, the transfer of some stacks and bonds 
little value, the trustees conveyed to Sherman W. Kneavelw 
Mitchell and Parker the lands in controversy, 

"Still the owners and settlers had no intimation of an ad-1 
verse claim until nearly ten years had passed (the statutory | 
limitalion in Nebraska for commencement of suits for real 1 
estate), when a gentleman by the name of Hyde, a stranger j 
in Southern Nebraska, appeared there and desired to pur- ' 
chase some real estate. For certain reasons he wanted a. 1 
quarter section of the lands now in controversy, and notb- 1 
ing else would satisfy him. At last he secured what he so T 
much desired. Soon after a suit was commenced in the Dis- j 
trict Court. The title was Kneavels vs Hyde. There were 1 
many owners having paid taxes ten years; there were many 
settlers who had expended tenyears of themselves and familiea \ 
to make valuable farms. The suit was not comme 
against them, but the recent purchaser was selected a 
fend ant, and the case of Kneavels vs. Hyde soon ripened'! 
into a judgment overruling demurrer. The firs 
after ten years' peaceful possession was a demand tor the 'J 
land with copy of the judgment in case of Kneavels vs..! 
Hyde. Although Hyde was advised to plead over, he quiet- 1 
ly abandoned the field, apparently satisfied that he had ob- J 
tained a deed which the court had quietly defeated. 

"Suits have been commenced against all having title I 
— that is, patents from the United States. Some trfj 
them have been tried in the District Court, and have beeaj 
decided by following the decisions in the case of Kneave! 
TS. Hyde. With probably one exception the cases are Qd| 



J)pealal)le not having the value qualification, $5,000. 

f Since the passage of the Bill by the Senate, the Supreme 

)urt during the winter of 1883 sustained the decision of 

i District Court, thereby coniirtning the railroad title and 

paving no redress to settlers and purchasers except the 

n of Congress. 

By this decision, and the delay on the part of the House, 
' some of those holding patents for these lands were discour- 
aged, and fearful they might not only lose their lands but 
not receive any relief from Congress, made a settlement 
[with Mr. Kneavels." 

I The outrage upon settlers and wonderful generos- 
I hy to a Railroad Corporation was exemplified in 
Congress in 1890. It was one of the stupendous 
steals in the interest of corporations of the nineteenth 
century. The Railroad Kings owning a majority in 
Congress found clear sailing in both Senate and 
House. Pertaining to this infamy the Hon. Joseph 

^ "Wheeler of Alabama, in the House of Representa- 
tives, September, i8go, says: 
"The great Corporation Congress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is about drawing to a close, and I suppose it might as 
well end by passing this measure, falsely called a Forfeiture 
Bill, as to devote its lime to other iniquities which encum- 
ber the calendar. I have not the remotest conception that 
I shall succeed in preventing the passage of the Bill but I 
shall present some of its hideous features not only to this 
»dy but to the people. 

eight years I have looked with alarm at the increas- 
j tendency to allow corporations to exercise their power 
I legislarion, both State and Federal. They have been 
e demanding the passage of laws of nearly every charac- 
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ter, but this is the first time in the history of Congress that 
a corporation has appeared before it and asked a forfeiture | 
of land heretofore granted to them. ■ 

"There are 40,000.000 acres of land which belong to the" 
people of the United States, which a corjioration has within 



its grasp, and that corporation cor 


nesand says to Congress: 


'Forfeit 4,000,000 acres which wt 


; do not want, which we 


never will earn and never can e. 


arn, because the country 


through which the road would n 


jn has been occupied by 


another railroad, and in considerali 


ion of your forfeiting those 


lands which we do not want, we 


ask you to connrni to us 


40,000,000 acres of land, worth $200,000,000.' And that 



proposition, Mr. Speaker, is sought to be crowded through 
this House with one hour's debate, half of which time 
be occupied by the gentleman who reports this Bill, 
had it not been for my urgent protest they would have s 
complished their purposes. It is not suriirising that the a 
vocates of this Bill feared the effect of a discussion of its Tea 
tures. 

"There is no member of this House more determines 
than myself in demanding that a Bill should be passed foi 
feiting all the unearned lands which have been heretofor 
granted to Railroads, but this Bill does nothing of the soi 
So far from forfeiting lands it is little more than a rc.^ai; 
of free gift of millions of the people's domain to the cor 
porations who are demanding the passage of this Bill. 

aHE HOUSE IGNORANT REGARDING THE BILL. 

"The truth is there are not six men on this floor th^ 
know much more about the provisions or anything 
about the effect of this Bill. For some reason copies of ilA 
Bill have not been brought into the House for distributioj 
to the members. I have not seen a single copy of the £ij| 
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i the House to-day and for sorae in explicable reason the 
Bpeaker refused the Bill to be read when it was called up 
4 morning. 

'I used every effort in my power to have the Bill read to 
me House. 

I "Every member of this body knows that under the rules 
1 bills are required to be read when brought before the 
LOase. 

[ "The gentleman from Illinois (Mr, Payson) so fully un- 
derstands this rule that he asked unanimous consent to dis- 
Hth the reading of the Bill. I objected and the 
Speaker decided that it was not necessary to ask unani- 
nt and ovemiled my objection. 1 then demand- 
ed the reading of the Bill and the Speaker decided that I 
had no right to demand it, I asked unanimous consent 
to have the Bill read. The Speaker refused to submit my 
request for unanimous consent to the House, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Payson) demanded recognition 
and called for the regular order, I regard the whole pro- 
ceeding as one of the most Iiigh-handed violations of parlia- 
mentary law that has occurred in this extremely high- 
handed Congress. The Speaker and Mr. Payson together 
have succeeded in keeping the House quite ignorant of the 
provision of the Bill. 

"Now, Mr. Speaker, who are the persons affected by this 
Bill? Here is a domain of land seventy-five times as large 
as the state of Rhode Island, to which the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company has not one scintilla of title more than 
you have, ot more than I have, and yet in discussing a 
question which is connected with that and no other corpo- 
ration, that section is stricken out. I have here letters and 
petitions and proceedings of conventions of the people in- 
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terested which I have not lime to read, calling upon Coni 
gress to do them justice. 

MINERS AND MINERAL LANDS NOT PROTECTED. 

"There is another point I want to allude to in conne^ 
tion with the same matter. Congress knows that the r 
eral lands were excluded from this Land Grant. Congress J 
also knows that the Northern Pacific Railroad Company J 
has seized upon valuable mines in that region, and has com-l 
menced suits of ejectment against persons who are engaged m 
in opening and working those mines, and Judge Sawyer ia 
some of those suits has decided — I have the decisions here I 
— that mineral lands, which were not known to be mineral 1 
lands at the time the grant was made, go to the railroads the J 
same as the agricultural lands. There are two of these d» 
cisions. 

"The gentleman from Montana (Mr. Carter) introduced ifl 
bill to correct this great wrong, but that Bill has slept il 
the room of the Committee on Public Lands ever since the'] 
r7th day of April last, and while it has been kept i 
room and has never been brought before the House, while I 
the people of the Northwest are ignorant of this momentous I 
question, this present Bill is railroaded through the House,, l 
the effect of which will be to enable the railroad compaoj!^ 
to eject the miners from the works which they are i 
rying on. 

"One gentleman says they can appeal to the coi 
other gentleman says, that these opinions of Judge Sawye( 
will not stand the scrutiny of the Supreme Court; but a 
the gentlemen from the territories and from the new states-1 
know full well that the miners are mostly poor men and.^1 
cannot afford to appeal their cases to the Supreme Court o|'l 
the United States; and even if they could, how can thejrl 
contend with a corporation which is worth a hundred n 
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lions and which has in its coffers two hundred millions of 
the people's money? I have insisted that the bill of the 
gentleman from Montana be acted upon, and I insist now, 
that this Bill under consideration never ought to pass this 
House without being re-committed and have incorporated 
in it the provisions contained in the bill of the gentleman 
from Montana. 

"Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say one word regarding the 
mineral lands, because since this argument commenced in 
the Senate two weeks ago, letters and resolutions have been 
sent to this body calling upon Congress to insert in this Bill 
the proviso suggested by the gentleman from Montana, (Mr, 
Carter), the purpose being to save the mineral interests 
from going into the hands of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
corporation. I will read one sentence from the decision of 
Judge Sawyer, a decision wliich has created all the trouble 
out there. He says : 

"By the word 'mineral lands' must be understood lands 
known to be such at the time the Grant was made." 

"Now, when this Grant was made this area of 40,000- 
OOD acres was a wilderness. No one knew what there was 
there; there was not a white man in that region; and the 
Grant was made to this Railroad Company under their pledge 
to explore that country, to build a railroad and induce set- 
tlement. They neglected their contract; they did not build 
the road; they waited for years until our sturdy frontiers- 
men went in advance of them and settled up the country 
and made it valuable. And then when the time came that 
freight and passenger traffic would made a road profitable, 
this Company commenced the construction of a line beyond 
Bismark. 

"Their first appeal was that they should be allowed to 

tain the land on the line of the road from Lake Superior 
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to Bismark, which it was insisted by the gentleman from 
Illinois, was liable to forfeiture, even though they had built 
that part of the road prior to the expiration of the Grant, 
But they came to Congress; they became bolder, and finally 
they had the effrontery to ask that this land which lies par- 
allel to that portion of the road which was never touched 
until after the country had been settled and the limitation 
of the Grant expired, and which therefore never was earned, 
should be given to them. And now, to the surprise of the 
people of the West, to the surprise of the country, to the 
surprise of the members of Congress who believe in right 
and fair dealing, tlus Bill proposes to give to this company 
this empire which ten years ago they had not the effrontery 
to ask for. 

"The BiU seeks to forfeit these lands and if it passes in 
its present form the effect must be that it will be a nullity 
and will further postpone the restoration of the lands which J 
belong to the people * * I have decisions here from the I 
Supreme Court of the United Slates in the Courtright cas^a 
21 Wallace, and other cases which decide positively a 
without question that these Grants are gifts in presenti \ 
that they cannot be forfeited. Some of these lai 
patented to the states thirty years ago and to attempt to fi 
feit them now is simply an effort to take back and restoi! 
to the public domain lands which were granted years a 
and earned in the manner the Court says they were intendi 
to be earned. * * Now here are lands granted uncoi 
ditionally to states and claimed to have been earned 6 
corporations acting under authority of said states whi<^ 
you seek to forfeit while you do not seek to forfeit lane! 
that have never been earned. The Bill attempts to do tl 
which it has no right to do and it fails to do that whiij 
ought to be done. There is no health in it. * 
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subtle power of corporate wealth enters our committee 
rooms, penneates our lobbies * * and comes into the 
Halls of Congress. * * It is alarming to see the in- 
fluence corporations are acquiring overmen. * * Take 
for instance, two very distinguished gentlemen who happen 
to be before me, Mr. Reed from Maine, and Mr. Payson 
from Illinois. • In the 48lh and 49th Congress that gen- 
tleman {Mr. Payson) pledged himself over and over again 
,to stand by the weak and lowly of our land. The 47th Con- 
gress confided the investigation of this important question 
to Mr. Reed, Instead ol making an effort to defend the 
peopte and especially the brave men who were seeking homes 
in the far West, he appears to have devoted his great ca- 
pacity to hunting some technical phrase by which he could 
despoil the Government, the people and the homesteader, 
and through such means secure unearned millions of the 
peoples' treasure to the Northern Pacific." 

In July of 1890, Hon. W. J. Stone made a scath- 
ing speech upon this high-handed steal as follows ; 

" Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court of the United States 
:lias frequently decided that a Congressional Land Grant 
which is subject to forfeiture on account of non-compliance 
by the grantee with the conditions of the Grant may be for- 
feited in either one or two ways: First, by a direct legis- 
lative declaration of forfeiture expressed in Act of Congress; 
and secondly, by the finding and judgment of a court of 
competent jurisdiction in a suit begun and prosecuted by 
the authority of Act of Congress for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a forfeiture. One is a legislative forfeiture, the other a 
judicial forfeiture. 

According to oft-repeated decisions of the Supreme 

lurt, Congress is at liberty to adopt either method. It 
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may simply declare the lands forfeited, or it may direct a 
judicial inquiry into the facts and authorize judgment i}£' 
forfeiture on the finding. I assume there will be no coo-J 
troversy as to this statement. 

" Now, the bills passed or proposed Iti the Forty-seventh, 
Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses were ail 
bills for a direct legislative forfeiture. This question of for- 
feiting lands granted to aid in the construction of railroads 
received its first legislative attention during the sessions of 
the Forty-seventh Congress. In all the Congresses since 
the Forty seventh it has been a question of commanding in- 
terest and of great public concern. • • • 

" To aid in the construction of that road Congress granted 
to the company a certain number of alternate sections ol 
the pubhc lands, running along on either side of the road 
throughout its entire length. This Land Grant aggregated 
about 47,000,000 acres. Now, this Act of Congress, and 
Acts supplementary thereto, provided among other things, 
that the Grant was made and accepted upon the express coHi- 
dition that the road should be fully completed and in opera- 
tion, from end to end, by July 4, 1879. 

"On July 4, 1879, the road was not completed, tthaj: 
been partly constructed. * * * I 

'■The second part of my Bill related to the 48,143,1^^ 
acres of lands "earned out of time", or those lands nhidij 
Senators said they were afraid to declare forfeited for fear' 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court might create cotK 
fusion and entail suffering upon the settlers. That part ofi 
the Bill, briefly staled, directs the Attorney General of the 
United States to institute suits in the Circuit Courts of the 
United States against the corporations claiming these lands,! 
to have those courts find the facts and then to decide, as ag 
matter of law, whether lands of that character are subject w 
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forfeiture, and if so to have judgments eotered declaring 
them forfeited. * • • 

"But after all, Mr. Chairman, this discussion is a waste of 
time. I have no sort- of doubt that you will reject the 
amendment and pass this Railroad BiJl just as it comes from 
the coreimittee. It is the Bill which the railroad corpora- 
tions, especially the Northern Pacific demand of you. The 
Speaker of the House is well known as ihe friend and 
ipion of the Nortliern Pacific The first of these for- 
feiture Bills ever introduced into Congress was a Bill to For- 
^it this Nortiiern Pacific Grant. That was in the Forty- 
iventh Congress. 
That Bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee, ol 
which Mr. Tiiomas B. Reed, of Maine, was the chairman, 
He reported the Bill back to the House with a recommen- 
dation that it do not pass. He look the ground in his 
port that Congress had no power to declare an absolute for- 
feiture, and no right whatever to take the granted land; 
any part of them and restore them to the public dora. 
That is the most extreme view ever taken here at any time 
or by anybody in favor of these defaulting corporations and 
against the right of forfeiture. 

" Since the distinguished gentleman from Maine made that 
report in 1883, to this day he has been the recognized friend 
and zealous champion of that great, arrogant and corrupt 
irporation of the floor of the House. These corporations 
i;know their friends and stand by them most loyally. It is 
an open secret, which has been audibly whispered through- 
out the country, that no influence was more potential in 
the organization of this House than that exerted by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and that system of roads with 
Lch it is associated. And that was very natural. 
The passage of the BUI under consideration is a matter 
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of the first importance to these corporations. It will pas 
The pins have been set with that end in view. The "bosses" 
must insist upon it; ihey cannot do otherwise. And the! 
rest of you poor fellows over there, with your bands tied | 
and your lips silent, except when your parliamentary Jos 
unties the one that you may clap applause to his utterances- 1 
and attunes the other that you may chant a servile choruSirB 
to the commanding tones of his majestic solos, — must follow f 
blindly wherever you are led. Vou are helpless. 

" We have almost ceased to blame you ; we are fast learn- ] 
ing to pity you. It is useless to appeal to you. This Bill, 
infamous as it is, will go upon the Statutes of the nation, I 
We will not appeal to you. But beyond you, and beyond ] 
your parliamentary autocrat, is a great constituency — the J 
people of the United States — and to that forum we will J 
carry the cause which you stand ready to betray. " 



CHAPTER V. 



PACIFIC RAILWAY TRANSACTIONS. — THE 
CREDIT MOBILIER INFAMY — CONGRESS TO BE DI- 
RECTED IN SYMPATHY WITH THE SCHEME. 

The Union Pacific Railway management is no 
I longer a hidden shame. 

The secret methods adopted to plunder the Nation 
I and people are now public, or sufficiently so to brand 
k the management as an abomination in the land. 

Its imposition and tyranny have opened the eyes of 
[ the hitherto blinded and accounts for the demand of 
I a new control and ownership. 

On April iSth, 1887, Grover Cleveland appointed a 
w commission composed of Robert E. Pattison of Penn- 
sylvania, E. Eilerj- Anderson of New York,and David 
T. Littler of Illinois, to inquire into accounts and 
methods of the Railroads which had received aid from 
1 the United States. Commissioner Pattison made a 
I minority report and rendered a service to his country. 
F The dishonorable dealings of these railroad managers 
as shown by Mr. Pattison, would produce a revolu- 
tion in any other country but the United States. I 
quote from Mr. Pattison's report as follows : 

"Between the years 1865 and 1869 the Government 



loaned its credit to six railroad companies, foraiing parts of 
a great scheme of transcontinental communication, * * 
It was originally provided that the Government lien should 
be a first mortgage on the several lines, but the law was 
subsequently amended so as to allow the companies to issue 
Iheir own bonds to an equal amount as a first mortgage on 
their roads, the Government advance being secured by a 
second mortgage. 
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"The Government loaned bonds bearing 6 per cent inter- 
est, payable in thirty years to the amount of $64,623,512, 
and stipulated to pay the interest on these loans upon con- 
dition that, at the maturity of the bonds, the aided compa- 
nies would pay both principal and interest, and that upon 
the completion of the roads, the comiianies would pay annu- 
ally a percentage of iheir net earnings and a portion of their 
compensation for Government transportation on account of 
these annual advances made by the Government. Congress 
also gave them over 26,000,000 acres of public lands, upon 
which they have realized $39,479,213-71, with 12,615,087 
acres of land, valued al $26,054,270, yet unsold, making the 
total land grant worth $65,533,483.71. 

"As the Government annually pays $3,877,410,73 in in- 
terest to the holders of subsidy bonds and does not require 
re-payment by the companies until the maturity of the prin- 
cipal, the bond-aided companies gained a further advantage 
in the use of such interest money. This advantage itself was 
worth $199,790,250.19 at the time of the grant. The Gov- 
ernment gave them a right of way four hundred feet wide 
along the length of their lines, the right of eminent domain 
and space for depots and turnouts. In addition to these 
liberal gifts by Congress, some of the States and many 
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^H counties and public bodies also made large donations in ^^^ 
^H lands and bonds to some of the companies. ^^H 
^M "Aid was given from all sources as follows : ^H 
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" By the foregoing tables it will be seen that the aid 

■ given to these companies amounted to $447,729,470.54. 
" By the bond table it will be seen that the total loan by 

[the Government in principal and interest payments will be 
|:$i 78,884, 759.50 toward there-payment of which the com- 
Lpanies, in eighteen years, have accumulated only $30,955,- 
I 036.61, 

" By investing these corporations with the control of a 
I public highway across the continent the Government re- 
I posed in them, as a reimbursement for their contemplated 

■ outlay in conslniction, the power to establish rates of trans- 
I portation — that is the power to levy toll upon all traflBc 

which might pass over these avenues of trade. At the time 
when the grants were made grave apprehensions were en- 
tertained by Congress and the people respecting the dan- 
gers which might follow the creation of corporations of such 
L magnitude, because, in addition to the power to tax traffic 
I and the advantage of limited responsibility which was con- 
r ferred upon these aggregations of capital, they were en- 
dowed practically with perpetual succession and capacity 
for the accumulation and concentration of wealth and 
power — iirivileges which are denied to natural beings whose 

(plans are spanned by the grave. 
" To guard against possible abuses of these great powers, 
and to insure good management and personal responsibil- 
ity, Congress enacted, that in return for the nation's liber- 
ality, the companies should bind themselves also to build 
first-class roads, to carry for (he Government at fair and 
reasonable rates (not exceeding the amounts paid by pri- 
vate parties for the same kind of service) and to operate all 
the lines in the Pacific system as one connected, continuous 
[line, affording to each of the other roads equal facilities as 
Mo rates, time and transportation, and to convey telegraph 
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messages upon equal terms for all persons. They were 7 
also bound to make annual reports, giving the names of 
their directors and officers and stockholders, and informa- 
tions bearing upon the amount of stock actually paid in and 
upon exiienditures, receipts and indebtedness. J 

CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITALIZATION. I 

"With these legal obligations and covenants resting upon i 
them, what did these companies do? The Union Pacific 
Railroad Company actually received, in cash, on account 
of stock payments, the stim of only $400,650, while it issued , 
stock to the amount of $36,762,000. 

"The Union Pacific (1,038.68 miles) was built for $38,-J 
824.000, and the company issued bonds and stocks as fol- 1 



First-mortgage bonds $27,337,000 1 

United States bonds 271^3^,511 

Land grant bonds. 9,224,001 

Income bonds 9,35S,oo< 

Stock 36,763,300 J 

Total, 109,814,8131 

Cost of construction 38,824,000 I 

Fictitious capital 7o<99o,SisJ 

"One thing is evident. After allowing for discount, t 
road was built for less than the proceeds of the first mort 
gage and Government bonds, which had a face value of $54^-8 
465,513, the builders taking as profit part of the proceedsj 
of the sale o( those bonds, as well as the income bonds, the^J 
land grant bonds and the stock, and charging up on 1 
books of the company as cost of construction $109 814,8 

"The Congressional Committee of investigation, generally^ 
known as "the Wilson Committee," which investigated theJ 
construction of the Union Pacific, in commentisg upon th^ 
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^Bfevidence which it took in 1S73, ^^i*' ''1^* every precaution 
that Congress had taken for the proper management 
of these great properties had failed of its purpose. Con- 
gress had demanded that money be paid in and that this 
money should be subordinated to the Government hen. It 
had provided for the presence of five directors representing 
the Government in the meetings of the directors of the com- 
pany; for the appointment of commissioners to pass upon 
the work of road construction as it progressed; and it had 
held the reserved power to alter, amend and repeal, and yet 

re road was subjected to the most scandalous mismanage- 
: 



^disi 
^^%ai 
Kir. 



The Wilson committee reported that large sums of 
money were borrowed by the corporation apparently to 
provide for the necessities of construction, but which v^ere 
^distributed in dividends among the corporators ; that stock 
not paid for in money; that some of the Government 
ectors neglected their duties and others were interested 
in the fraudulent transactions of the company. One of the 
commissioners appointee! to pass upon the condition of the 
road was paid $25,000 in consideration of his signing offi- 
cially a report accepting as 6rst class a section of 110 miles 
of the road. The chief engineer, Peter A. Dey, resigned 
because the Hoxie contract was fixed at $50,000, though 
i were for $30,000 per mile. His successor, Gen- 
ral G. M. Dodge, was interested in contracts for the con- 
on of the road as a stockholder of the Credit Mobi- 
Oakes Ames, who was largely interested in the con- 
struction of the road, sold stock to members of Congress 
for prices much below the real value of the shares, his jihil- 
iphy being that, although these particular Congressmen 
favored the Union Pacific Road, they would take a 
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livelier interest in its affairs if they were protecting thekB 
own property. 

"The testimony taken by the Wilson Committee showed! 
that G. M. Podge had been given for services in procuring^ 
the passage of the Act of March 3, 187 1, $24,500; that C. S. J 
Bushnell had retained $82,500; that there was paid Gov-« 
emor John A. Dix, as 3 purchase by the Railroad CoropanyJ 
of his stock, $50,000; that there was paid to C. Windell, for| 
signing the report accepting a section ot the road, $25,000; 
and that an allowance was made to T, C. Durant of $435,- 
750.21 for expenses in passing through Congress the amend- | 
atory Act of July a, 1864. 

"The Kansas Pacific Company received $250,000 i 
bonds from Leavenworth County, Kansas, on account 1 
stock subscriptions, issued shares for that amount to th; 
county, and then issued additional shares to the amount o 
$4,823,500, for which no cash whatever was paid on acco 
of the construction of the aided portion of the road. 

"The Kansas Pacific aided portion (393-94 miles) ' 
built for about $11,800,000, under what was called "an 
haustive contract," which took all the bonds and stocks o 
the company, amounting to $25,028,250, as follows: 

First mortgage bonds. $6,303,0 

United States bonds 6,3o3,oo< 

Land grant 1-5 74. 7 

Second land grant 1,500,0 

Income 4,275,0 

Stock 5>o72.5 

Total 25,028,25(1^ 

Cost ot construction ii,Soo,ot 

Fictitious capital 13. zi 

The Central Pacific actually received less than $76o,o( 
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n cash and bonds on account of stock subscription, while it 
issued stock to the amount of $54,000,000. 

"The Central Pacific and Western Pacific aided portions 
{860.66 miles) were built for $40,000,000, for which bonds 
and stocks were issued by Messrs. Leiand Stanford, Collis 
P. Huntington, Mark Hopkings and Charles Crocker, or 
under their direction as follows: 



tonds $70,211,680 

lltock 54,000,000 

Total issue of bonds and stocks 124,211,680 

lost of construction 40,000,000 

Fictitious capital 84,211.680 

" The bonds, reduced to a gold basis, yielded $52,708,- 
g)r42.55. So that the four men who managed that company 
Iprofited to the extent of over $12,000,000 in gold in addi- 
tion to $52,000,000 of the stock which they divided among 
themselves and subsequently sold at high figures after de- 
claring dividends to the amount of $18,453,670. 

"The Sioux City and Pacific capitalized its road (101.77 
miles) in bonds and stocks to the amount of $5,047,720 as 
follows : 

First mortgage bonds $1,628,000 

United States bonds 1,628,320 

Common stock 1,791,400 

Total $5,047,720 

jCost of construction 2,600,000 

Profit in bonds $2,447,720 

" It built its line for about $2,600,000, of which $1,791,- 

1 came from stock subscriptions, and about $800,000 

B>m Qie proceeds of the sale of haH of its Government 
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bonds. It distributed among its stockholder'^, without con- , 
sideration, over $2,400,000, of which $i,6z8,o 
first mortgage bonds and the remainder in Government j 
bonds. Every stockholder who paid in $40 received in re- J 
turn about $izo in securities and property. 

" The Central Branch received $386,700 on account of a 
stock issue of $1,000,000. 

"This road (loo miles) was built for $2,731,347.23 fod 
which bonds and stocks were issued as follows: 

First mortgage bonds $1,600,0 

United States bonds 1,600,0 

Stock 1,000,0 




Total $4,aoo, 

Cost of constniciion 2i73».347. 



Fictitious capital, 
' The sales of its secu 



$1,468,652. 

ities resulted as follows; 



United Sutes bonds $i.577i6si-S5 

First mortgage bonds 567,612 

Stock options 392.225.53 J 



Total $2,537,489.22 ] 

"Of the first mortgage bonds $400,000 were used for pur- 
poses that no one has been able to explain. Four hundred ] 
thousand dollars more in those bonds was given away as 1 
bonus to stockholders for stock subscriptions. 

" It will be apparent from these figures that the roads ] 
re bonded and stocked on an excessive basis, the profits, j 
to $172,247,115, going to construction comp^ 
nies or inside combinations, as follows: 
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" "The construction companies or inside comhinations that 
Iniilt five of the six roads have destroyed or concealed their 
books; the exception being the Central Branch, and the 
commission has been embarrassed in its work by the refusal 
or failure of the cotnpanies to produce the accounts relating 
to the actual cost of construction, or to exhibit any paper 
or documents that would enable the commission to ascer- 
tain the iruth as to this most important factor in the inves- 
tigation. The books of the Credit Mobilier, which built 
the Union Pacific from Omaha to Ogden; the books of the 
Contract and Finance Company, which built the Western 
Pacific from San Jose to Sacramento, and the Central Pacific 
from Sacramento to Ogden; the books ofShoemaker & Co., 
who built the Kansas Pacific; and the accounts of John I, 
Blair, who built the Sious City and Pacific Railroad^ — all 
these are missing. From the minutes and accounts of the 
railroad companies, and from fragmentary information 
gathered from various sources, it is disclosed that the 
officers of at least three of these companies made false state- 
ments under oath, in affidavits now on file in the Interior 
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"It is no answer to the Government that the managers 
these companies did only that which the managers cf otlu 
railioads in other sections did. These lines were built upon 
public credit. The managers were acting as tmstees of a 
national highway, and they cannot plead any lawful justifi- 
cation for making false affidavits, which state that $97,098,- 
590 of stock was actually paid for, when in fact less 
two millions had been so paid for. 

THEIR RELATION TO THE PUBLIC. 

"The original purpose of Congress, as set forth in the Act 
of July 1, i86a, in granting subsidies for the constructiqi 
of the Pacific Roads, was to promote the public interest, a 
the companies were made trustees for that purpose; but t 
public interest has been subordinated by these companiei 
to the stockholding interests, upon the claim that jhe stod 
holders owned the railroads and could manage their o 
business in their own way. Nearly every obligation whi 
'Hese corporations assumed under the laws of the UniU 
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States, or as common carriers, has been violated, Tlieir 
management has been a national disgrace. Since the date 
of their inception they have been conducted upon a purely 
speculative basis. Their permanent pros|.ierity has been 
lost sight ot, while their managers greedily strove for tem- 
porary advantage. For fourteen yeajs the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific were practically free from competi- 
tion for a stretch of 1,800 miles across the continent. They 
were independent of many of those disturbing elements 
which have been pleaded in extenuation of the vicious 
practices of railroads in other parts of the country, and yet 
they injected secrecy into their affairs, inaugurated favor- 
itism and corruption into their management, and attempt- 
ed to destroy competition. They organized pools for the 
professed purpose of securing certainty, unifonnity and 
permanency in freight rates, but they did not respect the 
pools which they entered into when immediate advantages 
could be obtained by a breach of good faith. 

"Mr. Huntington testified before the Commission that 
"competition is killing," and that there ought to be only one 
railroad for the whole country. The aided companies com- 
bined with others to tax the communities which they served, 
and they forced the consuming classes in all sections of the 
country to contribute to the payment of interest and divi- 
dend upon the fictitious capital which they had created. 
They increased the cost of hving. They laid proprietary 
claim to the traffic of large sections of the country. They 
squandered millions of their money to "protect" their ter- 
ritorial claims, while expending other millions in encroach- 
ments upon the territory claimed by other companies. They 
constituted themselves the arbiters of trade. They attempted 
to dictate the channels that trade should follow, and 
fixed rates of transportation that were extortionate. They 
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charged all that the traffic would bear, and appropriately^ 
share of the profits of every industry by charging the greater 
part of the difference between the actual cost of production 
and the price of the article in the market. They discrimi- 
nated between individuals, between localities, and between 
articles. They favored particular individuals and compa- 
nies. They destroyed possible competitors, and they built 
up particular localities to the injury of other localities, un- 
til matters had reached such a pass, that no man dared en- 
gage in any business in which transportation largely enter- 
ed without first soliciting and obtaining the permission of a 
railroad manager. They departed from their legitimate 
sphere as common carriers and engaged in mining articles 
for transportation over their own lines. They exerted a 
terrorism over merchants and over communities, thus in- 
terfering with the lawful pursuits of the people. They par- 
ticipated in election contests. By secret cuts and violent 
and rapid fluctuations in rates they menaced business, par- 
alyzed capital, and retarded investment and development. 

THEIR RELATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT, 

"During the five years from 1864 to 1869, upon the claim 
that their roads were fully completed, these companies ob- 
tained bonds from the Government; but when the Govern- 
ment called upon them to pay a percentage of their net 
earnings into the Treasury, as was stipulated in the original 
contract, they contended that their roads were not fully 
completed until 1874, and refused to make any payments 
to the Government, though one of them, the Central Pacific, 
had been declaring dividends in the mean time. They re- 
sisted the claims and demands of the Government at every 
point, and resorted to every device their ingenuity conld 
invent in their efforts to evade the plain requirements of 
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the law. In transporting troops and supplies for the Gov- 
ernment, they violated the contract obligation to charge 
reasonable rates by charging more than ihey charged to 
private shippers ior the same kind of service. The reports 
of the Union Pacific show that the average rates paid by 
the Government to that corporation were higher than those 
received by that company from other sources. The same 
is more or less true of the other bond-aided companies. 
The overcharges upon the Government by the Central and 
Union Pacific Companies since 1880 are estimated to have 
been as follows ; 

Union Pacifiic $802,407.33 

Central Pacific i^TiSS^-^S 

^^LtROFITS of $278,023,357.63 IN OPERATING THB ROADS. 

^^P'Thc reports of these companies show the following 
^^gures relating to operation, disclosing a profit or net earn- 
ings ot $278,023,357.63, equaling fifteen million dollars a 
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OVER TWENTy-FTVE MILLION DOLLARS FOR POOLS, KKBATES 
AND OVERCHARGES. 

"In addition to the gross earnings given as above, the 
bond-aided companies received the following snms, which 
they subsequently paid out on account of pools, subsii 
rebates, overcharges, etc. 

Road Pools 0.etch«Ee» 

S'i',".''p"dfi>-~*S"-» »".5>7.o9'-'= $.5.SS.,6o4.. 

Sioux City & 

Pacific 401,833,01 

Central Pacific 9,882,799.61 

Total $25,866,235.72 

LOSSES SUSTAINED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

"The Central Pacific and Union Pacific, between them, 
have paid over $4,000,000 to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company to maintain high rates. To branch lines the 
Union Pacific, since 1S81, has also given various amounts 
estimated at $2,400,000, and the Central Pacific $520,762.97 
on account of constructive mileage. All of ihe sums paid 
out for i>ools, rebates, overcharges, etc., amounting to $25,- 
866,335.72 were deducted by the companies from the gross 
earnings actually received by them before stating the 
amount which was reported to the Government as their 
gross earnings. In other words, they refused to consider 
and designate this sum of $25,866,235.72 as part of their 
gross earnings because they subsequently paid it out for 
pools and rebates. In this respect, as well as in respect to 
charges for general expenses that should have been charged 
against auxiliary companies, the reports, as made by the 
Union Pacific Company to the Government, were erron- 
eous. For the same reasons, and also because the Central 
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Pacific Company was charged for and paid expenses in- 
curred by and for the Southern Pacific Company (the case 
of Senator Norwood being a conspicuous illustration.) the 
reports made by the Central Pacific Company to the Gov- 
ernment were erroneous. The losses sustained by the 
United States on account of erroneous reports and over 
charges amounts to over $8,000,000. 

"Ol 1,200,000 acres in Colorado, surveyed prior to 1870, 
and granted to the Kansas Pacific Company, it has selected 
in seventeen years, less than one-twentieth of the grant 
therein. 

"The Central Pacific has selected only one-half of its land 
grant in California that has been surveyed, and it has 
failed to select 180,000 acres in that state that have been 
surveyed since the completion of the road. 

"Of the grant to the Central Pacific in Nevada, 700,000 
acres were surveyed at the date of the completion of the 
road and about 2,000,000 acres are now surveyed. The 
company has selected about one-fourth of its land grant in 
that state. 

"Of the grant to the Central Pacific in Utah, of which 
950,000 acres were surveyed at the date of the 

I completion of the road in 1869, no lands were selected un- 
til February, 1884, nearly fifteen years after the completion 
of the road. 



D THE 



MFWT CONTEMPLATED BV CONGRESS , 
METHOD ACTUALLY PURSUED. 

"Had the Pacific Railroads been bnilt and managed ttpon 
honest methods, had the Government loan been properly ap- 
plied, these companies, regarded as a whole, could have 
declared dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per annum for 
.. eighteen years, from the date of actual completion to the 
p present time, upon all the monies that they would have 



been required to pay in lo complete and equip the roads; 
they would have owned 2,495 miles of roads free from all 
debt, and worth $124,600,000, upon an original outlay of 
less than $35,490,381.44; tliree of lliein, the Union Pacific, 
Central Pacific, and Central Branch, could have repaid! 
every cent of the principal and interest advanced by thcl 
Government to date, and could have reduced their chargea j 
to shippers to the extent of over $140,000,000, or nearly;! 
$8,000,000 per year. 

"For $1 the stockholder would have realized $i- 
dividends in eighteen years and $i.ii in land sales, TheB 
property would have been free from debt, and for every J 
dollar that they had invested the stockholders would havefl 
had in property over $4; so that in eighteen years eachi 
dollar would have yielded $6. iS. 

"But they chose dishonest methods. At the outset thefB 
divided $172,347,115 of fictitious capital, they dlssipatet 
over $107,000,000 which should have been applied to thefl 
payment of the principal and interest of the Governmenfl 
debt, and they taxed shippers to the extent of over $140,- 
000,000, or neatly $8,000,000 a year, to pay for the infla- 
tion of the caiiital of these companies and for the vicious I 
practices that crept into their management. 

"The Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific (aided portion)'! 
Roads could have been built for an original outlay by slock- 1 
holders of $17,021,488, In addition to the Government loan, 
all debts could have been paid, including the Government 
debt, principal and interest, to December 31, 1886, and 
from the profits of operating the roads and from land sales 
aggregating $176,294,793.53 the stock could have paid reg- 
ular dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per annum; and by 
original outlay of $17,021,488, which the law required i 
> but which was not made, the company would to-day own ftil 




lilroad worth at least $79,000,000, and unsold lands worth 

[$14,004,240, equaling ati ap[jreciatioLi of 447 per cent in 

r eighteen years, while shippers would have been benefitted 

p and the development of tributary territory encouraged by a 

reduction of $85,130,845.49 in charges for transportation. 

"In the Central Pacific, for $16,609,203.76 of stock sub- 
scription which should have been paid in conformity with 
the Act of Congress, all debts could have been wiped out, 
including the Government debt, principal and interest; the 
stock would have paid regular dividends at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum; and for the outlay of $16,609,303.76 
the com))aiiy would to-day own a railroad worth at least 
$40,000,000 and unsold lands worth $1 2,500,000, equaling an 
appreciation of over 200 per cent in eighteen years, while 
shipjiers would have been benefitted by a reduction of over 
$54,000,000 in the cost of transportation. 

I "Because of the vicious methods actually pursued by the 
Pbond-aided companies, the Government has been defrauded 
of the bulk of its advances, shippers have been taxed to the 
extent of over $348,000,000, and liabihties to the amount 
of $389,517,265 have been heaped upon the properties; the 
total liabilities of these companies to the public and Gov- 
ernment on December 31, 1886, being as follows: 

Union Pacific, including St. Joseph and 

Grand Island guarantee $203,37 9-S5S>oo 

Central Pacific 171,908,784.00 

Sioux City and Pacific, 7,392.447.17 

Central Branch 6,836,479. 16 

Total $389,517,265.33 



Sl:^:.^^ ::::::: ::}*''-».,856..8 $,».65o 

Central Branch i,88z,Sz6. lo 150 

Sioux City and Pacific 1,709,618.67 189 

Central Pacific 53'877.o3'^-'S 34.3o8 

Total 140,212,332.20 63,208,105 

" It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that they aie, 
unable to pay the Government debt, and that their re 
sources have been diminished to such an extent as to givi 
tlie Government very little return for its loans. 

THE DEBT TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

" The obligations of these companies to the Government 
are as follows: 

"35' "Sgii "•' 

Kr.as''p"dfic:: } fe3.539.S" *39..4.,=-9.04 $7M8„,,4i 
Central Branch. . . 1,600,000 1,944,000.00 3,544,000 
Sioux City& Fc'fic 1,628,320 1,758,585.00 3,386,905 
Central Pacific. . . 27,855,680 21,869,475.20 59,825,155 



Total 64,623,512 »;4,8i3,z89.z4 139,536,801 

"The Government is also liable for ten years' additions! 
interest on its bonds, or a total of $39,447,958.26. 

" The present value of the debts of the companies to the 
Government, as computed by the Actuary of the Treasury 
Department, upon his own methods of computation and 
without reference to instructions received fi-om any source^ 
are as follows: 

The nboie total of interest ut^mmaLalloa Is evidently »roDe u il Foe .. , 
■nly.four million lnsUad of Bixty-fDUT millioo, but we give the CommlsciaD 



Union Pacific ~, , , 

Kan>as|Piciiic $60,643,967 .0 

Central Branch 3,285,495 65 

Sioux City and Pacific 3,404,226 85 

Central Pacific 55,148,416 7a 

122,482,106 32 

"In considering a method for the adjustment of these 
debts, the commission was told that the Union Pacific Com- 
pany would pay $35,000,000 for the extinguishment of the 
whole amoant of its indebtedness. 

"The officials of the Central Pacific said that the aided 
portion of that line was not worth more than the first mort- 
gage of $27,855,680, which is prior to the Government lien, 
thus leaving the Government without any return for its ad- 
vances. 

"John I. Blair, who built the Sonix City and Pacific road, 
offered $1,000,000 for that line. 

"The Central Branch was probably included in the offer 
of $35,000,000 made by the president of the Union Pacific. 

"So that it will be seen that the commission was offered 
only $36,000,000 in settlement of a claim, the present worth 
of which is $122,482,106.32, 

WHAT POLICY SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT PURSUE? 

"What should the Government do? A mere money re- 
covery is the least of benefits it should consider in decid- 
ing upon its course of action. To redeem these roads from 
the perverted uses to which they had been applied in 
order that the beneficent public purpose Congress had in 
view in their creation may be realized, is a consideration of 
infinitely greater importance to the people than a repay- 
ment of a given number of dollars and cents into the Treas- 
The Government can well a£ford to lose a porti 
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iiidebicdness if this object can be accomplished. Every 

sideration of public policy, the enforcement of law, the 

]iremacy and dignity of the Government demand a treat- 

nt of this subject far above and beyond any mere attempt 

to collect a public debt. 

"The Government occupies a dual relation to the bond- 
aided railroads^as sovereign and as creditor. In thK as- 
pect the question of settlement unfolds complications that 
would not present themselves in the ordinary relation of cred- 
itor and debtor. A mere creditor might assent to ci 
promise which, in a sovereign, dealing with a dishoi 
creditor who had violated all laws and covenants, would be 
repugnant to public policy. It cannot afTord to condone 
fraud, to validate the inquitous work of the Credit Mobilier, 
the Contract and Finance Company, and similar organiza- 
tions, or to ignore the unlawful and outrageous discrimina- 
tions and extortionate charges and the criminal conspir- 
acies for controlling trade which have characterized the 
administration of these railroads since the date of their 
com])letion. 

"When the Credit Mobilier scandal was exposed by the 
investigations of the Wilson Committee, in 1873, the Gov- 
ernment was offered the alternative of attempting by a suit 
in equity to recover from the Union Pacific Company the 
money that had been improperly appropriated, or ol pro- 
ceeding to forfeit the charier of that corporation. A suit in 
equity was begun in the Circuit Court of Connecticut, but 
the Supreme Court, upon the demurrer of the defendants, 
held that the Government, as a creditor, could not sue until 
the debt had matured in 1895, and so dismissed the case. 
L Since that time, the Government has been barred from all 
■ efforts at recovery, and is to-day experiencing the embar- 
rassments of that decision- 
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^V "The question recurs, What shall the Government do? 
Stiallit allow matters to drift along, without action, and 
continue the unseemly and interminable contests that are 
aa belittling to the sovereign as they are vexatious to the 
comiianies, or shall a remedy be applied immediately? Un- 
doubtedly it would be preferable to settle the matter at 
once. If this much be conceded, what course shall be 

I adopted? Shall the time for the payment of the debts be 
extended, or shall the Government insist upon an imme- 
diate adjustment and settlement with the companies? So 
far as its action would effect the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific Congress has the power to pursue either policy, with- 
out encountering legal obstacles. Which course shall it 
follow? 
* * "The companies also failed to transport for the 
Government at fair and reasonable rates, not to exceed the 
amounts paid by private parties for like service. On page 
109 of the Annual Report of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company for the year 1886, there appears a statement en- 

t titled 'Average rates per passenger per mile, by sources for 
the years 1886-85-84-83-82 and '81.' The rates there 
charged to the Government show a great excess over the 
charges either for way or through traffic, either taken on 
the average of the whole system or divided according to 
conductors, local, home coupons, foreign roads and Gov- 

"By section thirteen of the Act of July 2, 1864 the Union 

Pacific was required to place a Government director on 

each standing and special committee that might be appoint- 

Bul, in 1880, it admitted the Government directors, 

L under protest, and neglected to send notice to them of the 

Dneelingheld on March 9, 1880. When transportation was 

I asked for the Government directors, in the latter part of 
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August, 1880, the jurisdiction of the Government directors 
was denied, and official transportation was refused over any 
part of the consolidated road, excepting the line from 
Omaha to Ogden. 

"In 1882, after waiting three months for some notice of 
directors' meetings, I. H, Bromley, then a Government di- 
rector (now assistant to President Adams), called on Sidney 
Dillon to ascertain what functions attached to the office of 
Government director, and, if any, what was their nature? 

"It was evidently his opinion that the Government di- 
rectors had neither duties, responsibility, nor power, and 
that aside from making a pleasure trip over the road, nom- 
inally for the purpose of inspection, there was nothing for 
them to do. Facilities for making such a trip, he said, 
would be afforded at any time the directors might desire 
them. As to the directors' meetings, he did not know when 
the next one would be held, but presumed that the Govern- 
ment directors would receive notice from the secretary 
whenever one should be called. The officer of the com- 
pany, however, informed him, somewhat to his surprise, that 
practically there were no (unctions; that the office was a 
'myth'; that the road and equipment belonged to the stock- 
holders; that provisions for the payment of the company's 
debt to the Government had been made by the 'Thurman 
Bill,' and that, as a matter of fact, the Government had no 
further concern with the direction of the road or its man- 
agement. * * • 

"By section one of the Thurman Act, the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific Companies were required each to as- 
certain its net earnings by deducting from the gross amount 
of its earnings the necessary expenses actually |iaid within 
the year, in operating and keeping the road in a state of , 

lair, and also by deducting interest from the first mort- 




bonds. Instead of complying with this obligation, the 
n Paci6c Company has deducted over $10,000,000, and 
the Central Pacificover $5,000,000 since 1878 on account 
of pools, subsidies, rebates and refunds, and both companies 
have wrongfully misstated their gross earnings in their re- 
ports to the Government, * * • 

"The rebate book was used as the hiding place for the 
iniquities in the system. Payments that were not made to 
buy trade or to buy|peace were put in there. It was one 
of the 'india-rubber' accounts of the company. Opportuni- 
ties for the rankest favoritism and corruption were inviting- 
ly spread before the officers of the operating department; 
and, by the secrecy of these accounts, the company gave 
to favored shippers great advantages which it refused to 
give to others. Ex-Senator Hill, of Denver, said his smelt- 
ing works would have gone into the samp business as the 
Omaha and GranJ Smelting and Refining Company, if he 
could have any assurance that he could get the same rates. 

"The officers of the Union Pacific Railway Company 
went further, even than to refuse equal rates; they boldly 
denied that rebates were being granted to favored shippers; 
appeals were made to President Adams, he declined to in- 
terfere and turned the complainants over to Mr. Kimball, 
the general traffic manager. 

"In addition to the specific obligations heretofore enumer- 
ated, the Union Pacific Railway Company has transgressed 
in another respect. It had no right to do anything except 
what was expressly allowed by the Act of July i, i86z, and 
the Acts supplementary thereto. In building branch roads 
it has exceeded the limits of power expressly granted to it 
by the act of incorporation. In mining coal for sale to the 
lablic, in quarrying stone for the same purpose, in running 
Igliteen hotels, in establishing soda works, in building ele- 
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ors for lease to private individuals, in acquiring cor 
of water power at the Blue Springs, Nebraska, id purchasing 1 
interests in newspapers, in buying and selling salt, in en- 
gaging in the sale of town lots, and investing in the Pacific I 
Express Company, the Occidental and Orienial Steamship I 
Company, coal companies' stocks and street railway stocks, j 
it has exceeded the limitations upon its powers as pre- J 
scribed by Congress. * * 

BRANCH LINES. 

"Considerable attention has been devoted by the Com- 
mission to the policy which was adopted and the methods 
pursued by the company in building branch lines. At the 
close of the year i8S6 it appears that these branch lines, 
measuring 2,762 miles, had funded and unfunded debts I 
amounting to $48,837,254.50 on which the interest charge I 
would be $3,086,888.68 per annum. * * A 

"Mr. Adams says he planned to occupy the whole couo- 4 
try west of the Missouri River, constructing his lines as I 
fast as, or a little faster than, the population grew to sua- 1 
tain them. His idea was to guard against competition and I 
to retain for the Union Pacific the territory which he re- I 
garded as naturally tributary to it. * * I 

"A scrutiny of the published reports of these auxiliary 4 
companies discloses a system of book-keeping inconsistent I 
with accurate and honest accounting. * * I 

"These fictitious and unlawful capitalizations and watering! 
of the securities have caused all the troubles of the Union 1 
Pacific Railway Company. * * I 

"The Union Pacific Railway Company also controls the 
retail price of coal along its entire system, and because of 
the fact that coal yards are established on its right of way, 

1I dealers, before embarking in the business, must obtain 
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^■H consent of the Coni|)any. In order that it might retain 
^^ complete monopoly of the coal traffic, it refused to lease 
any of its coal lands on royalty; and it acquired unlawfully, 
by private entry and by the use of the names of its em- 
ployees, the ownership of the Government coal lands adjoin- 
ing its own property. 

* * * "A thorough examination of the rebate system 
of the Union Pacific Railway Company leads to the con- 
clusion that it was the policy of the company to concen- 
trate business in a few hands, thereby building up a few 
men at the expense of others. * • • 

"An instance was related of a shipment of wool to Boston 
from Salt Lake City by way of San Francisco, because it 
was cheaper to ship westward a distance of 860 miles, and 
then to return it eastward to Boston, than to ship direct 
from Salt Lake City to Boston. 

"The Union Pacific Railway Company has taken advan- 
tage of the Interstate Commerce Law to oppress trade, having 
used the application of that law as a pretex for a general in- 
crease of rates varying from 20 to 33 per cent. The deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, relative to 
the suspension of the fourth section has been availed of by 
the companies as a justification for outrageous discrimina- 
tions. In place of pools, which were prohibited by that Act, 
the companies have substituted 'agreed rates.' The prohi- 
bition of pools contained in that Act has simply forced a 
change in the nature of the combinations from agreements 
for division of earnings or territory or traffic to agreements 
for the maintenance of rales which are unreasonable. It is 
not strange that the company, when mining and selling coal, 
and quarrying and selling stone, with the power to drive all 

mpetitors out of the market should exercise that power 
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for ils own temporary advantage, and to the injury of those 
whom the Government is bound to protect. 

"But more offensive than the inequalities and favoritism 1 
in which the company participated, or the combinations into j 
which it entered, was the terrorism wliich it maintained 
over merchants and over communities. As was stated by 
one witness (see page 1346): 

'People \s'ould testify, but they were afraid to offend the I 
Railroad.' 

"At Columbus, Neb., Mr. Leander Gerard (see p. 1481)^ 
testified: 

'Merchants understood that if they did not^ do as thxi 
Railroad Company wanted, it would discriminate againsH 
them. Men who were friendly to it would have privileges 
extended to them, and the politicians and fellows that wercl 
active had advantages.' 

"At Lincoln, Neb., (see p. 1520)1 it was testified by onc'J 
of the leading merchants of that city: 

'One of ihe complaints has been the favor shown by thej 
company in the distribution of passes and favors. In the 
courts, both State and Federal, passes are given to jurors. 
Cases are carried to Federal Courts, and where they are tried 
by a jury, the jury are favored by the company 'with ■ I 
passes.' 

"Ex-United States Senator Hill, of Denver, testified that J 
he had said, is answer to hundreds of the inquiries which •J 
were made to him as to whether he would advise persons || 
to go into business in that city: 

'Denver is a good place in which to establish business if" 
you can get on the inside track with the Railroads.' * * 

"The Union Pacific Railway Company has interfered , 

th the political affairs of Kansas, Nebraska and Coloradofj 

has entered into election contests, and in Nebraska it be^. J 
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s such a powerful force in politics that a combination 
if nearly all the other political elements in the state was re- 
red to combat it. Its interference was continuance, be- 
ling in the year 1872, and involved a general contest in 
e state in the years 1875 and 1876. At that time the 
a Pacific Company made a combination of railroad 
[nd federal officials for mutual advantage, and it enlisted 
s of postmasters and revenue officers in carrying 
bond elections that were in its interest in various counties, 
and in defeating other companies who were to be benefitted 
by such bond elections. In the year 1876 there was a 
pitched battle, lasting four days, in the Republican State 
Convention. (See page 1335-) The company has made it 
a rule (see page 1049) to tender a pass to every member of 
the Legislature to influence legislation in its interest. But it 
has not stopped at the distribution of its favors to legisla- 
tors. It has gone so far as to influence the election or de- 
feat of members of the Legislature. By 'expressing a wish' 
it has induced its employees to support or defeat candidates ; 
and in some localities (see page 1498) it was testified that 
a constable could not be elected without the permission of 
the Union Pacific officers. 

"The company has been impartial in its political affilia- 
tions and has used all parties alike for its purposes. 

"Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been disbursed 
at the state and national capitals for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation, and as many as fifteen men were main- 
tained on pay in attendance upon the Legislature of Ne- 
a during its sessions at Lincoln. 
I view of these facts, it is not surprising that the sen- 
t of the people o( Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado 
} been largely in favor of railroad regulation by the 



"The Union Pacific attempted to charge for mail matter \ 
at express rates, and to obtain full fare for the transporta- 
tion of mail agents. * * 

"At present prices of railroad constraction it is evident 
that from the properties themselves the Government cannot 
recover within one hundred and eight millions of the pres- 
ent value of the indebtedness owing to it by the bond-aided 
companies, and any extention of the time for payment 
would be useless and would expose to further risk and de- 
preciation the present inadequate security for the debt. " 
Robert E. Paitison, Commissioner. 

THE CREDIT MOBILIER INFAMY. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Management is incom- 
plete without a brief sketch of the Credit Mobilier 
transaction mentioned in Mr. Pattison's report which 
branded men in high places. 

The Forty-Second Congress 1872-73 in its third 
session appointed two Select Committees to inquire in- 
to the alledged Credit Mobilier bribery. Mr, Poland 
from this Committee, reports the following on ] 
1-2-3-4, 9-io» 12,-18 and ig; 

"The Credit Mobilier of America was incorporated by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania and in 1864 control of its - 
character and franchises had been obtained by certain per- 
sons interested in the Union Pacific Railroad Compar 
the purpose of using it as a construction company to build 1 
the Union Pacific Road. In September, 1864, a contract 1 
was entered into between the Union Pacific Comitany and I 
H. M. Hoxie for the building by said Hoxie of one hundred J 
miles of railroad from Omaha west. This contract was a; 
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2 assigned by Hoxie to the Credit Mobilier Cotniiany as 
as expected to be when made. " * 
la 1865 or 1866 Mr. Okes Ames, then and now a mem- 
Ber of the House from the State of Massachusetts, and his 
brother Oliver Ames became interested in the Union Pacific 
Company and also in the Credit Mobilier Company as the 
agent for the construction of the road. * * On the i6th 
of August 1867, a contract was executed between the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company &nd Okes Ames by which Mr. 
Ames contracted to build six hundred and sixty-seven miles 
of the Union Pacific Road at prices ranging from $42,000 
to $96,000 per mile amounting in the aggregate to $47,000,- 
000. * * Mr. Okes Ames was then a member of the 
House of Representatives and came to Washington at the 
commencement of the session about the beginning of De- 
cember 1867. During that month Mr. Ames entered into 
i contracts with a considerable number of members of Con- 
gress.both Senators and Representatives, to let them have 
lihares of stock in the Credit Mobilier Company at par, with 
bterest thereon from the first day of the previous July, 
I * In some instances those members who contracted 
Bir stock paid to Mr. Ames the money. * * In others, 
where they had not the money, Mr. Ames agreed to carry 
the stock for them until they could get the money or it 
should be met by the dividends. * * He feared that the 
fcjnterests of the road might suffer by adverse legislation and 
phat he desired to accomplish was to enlist strength and 
friends in Congress who yould resist any encroachment upon, 
[(■interference with the rights and privileges already secured, 
pid to that end wished to create in them an interest iden- 
with his own. This pvirpose is clearly avowed in his 
fitters to McComb copied in evidence. He says he intends 
I place the stock "where it will do most good to us. " And 
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again, 'We want more friends in this Congress.' In his 
letter to McComb and also in liis statement prepared by 
counsel he gives the philosophy of his action, to-wit, 'That 
he has found that there is no difficulity in getting men to 
look after their own property.' * • Congress never in- 
tended that the owners of the road should execute a mort- 
gage on the road prior to that of the Government to raise 
money to put into their own pockets, but only to build the 
road. The men who controlled the Union Pacific seemed 
to have adopted as the basis of their action the right to in- 
cumber the road by a mortgage prior to that of the Govern- 
ment to the full extent whether the money was needed for I 
the construction of the road or not. It was clear enough J 
they could not do this directly and in terms, and therefore^ 
they resorted to the device of contracting with themselveSM 
to build the road and fixed a price high enough to require! 
the issue of bonds to the full extent and then divide theJ 
bonds or the proceeds of them under the name of profits I 
on the contract. All those acting in the matter seemed toi 
have been fully aware of this and that this was to be theJ 
eflfect of the transaction. The sudden rise of value cm 
Credit Mobilier Stock was the result of the adoption of thin 
scheme. Any undue and unreasonable profits thus made \>yM 
themselves were as much a fraud upon the Government as I 
if they had sold their bonds and divided the money without I 
going through the form of denominating them profits on J 
building the road. * * In relation to Mr. Ames he sold ■ 
to several members of Congress stock of the Credit Mobilier 1 
Company at par when it was worth double that amount or I 
more with the purpose and intent thereby to influence their I 
votes and decisions upon matters to come before Congress. J 
The lacts found in the report as to Mr. Brooks show tha^ 
he used the inSuence of his official positions as member ml 
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■ Congress and Government director in the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company to get 0fty shares of the stock of ihe 
Credit Mobilier Company at par when it was worth three 
or four times that sum knowing that it was given to him - 
with intent to influence his votes and decisions in Con- 
gress and his action as a Government :]irector. * * Mr. 
McComb swears that he heard conversation between Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. John B, Alley a large stockholder and one 

tot the executive committee in which Mr. Brooks urged that 

■ he should have the additional fifty shares because he was 
lor would procure himself to be made a Government director 
fjicd also that being a member of Congress he "would take 

e of the Democratic side of the House." The committee 
mit to the House and recommend the adoption of the 
■following resolutions : 

Resolved, That Mr. Okes Ames be and he is hereby ex- 
Ipelled from his seat as a member of this House. 

"Resolved, That Mr. James Brooks be, and he is hereby 

I expelled from his seat as a member of this House. * * 

"In a tree Government like ours we cannot expect the peo- 

I pie will long respect the laws if they lose respect for the 

' law makers." 

Jeremiah M. Wilson, from the Select Committee, 
pages 3-4-51 12, 23-4-5, number two on the Credit 
Mobilier made the following report — speaking of the 
^ Union Pacific Road he said : 

"A great highway was to be created, the use for which 

T postal, military and other purposes was to be secured to 

ifae Government 'at all times,' but particularly in time of 

Your committee deem it important to call especial 

httention to this declared object of this Act, to accomplish 

phicb object the munificent grant of lands and loan of the 

rovemment credit was made. * * 
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"This Hojcie contract and its assignmetil were a device 
by which the persons who were the active managers and 
controllers of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, caused 
said company to make a contract with themselves for the 
constnjctioir of a portion its road by which, also, they got 
possession of all the resources which it would be entitled to 
by the completion of said portion, and by which they 
evaded, or sought to evade the requirement that the capital 
stock should be fully paid in in money, by substituting for 
such payment a fictitious or nominal payment in road build- 
ing and equipment — each share being treated as being 
worth much less than its par value. That this was the sub- I 
stance ol the transaction will more fully appear when we I 
come to speak of a subsequent arrangement of the same 1 
nature, but on a larger scale. • * Peter A. Day, Esq.f I 
then the Engine er-in-Chief, teslfied that before this contract I 
was made, he had surveyed and estimated the one hundred I 
miles embraced in it, and that upon a full estimate he made I 
the cost not to exceed $30,000 per mile, that after this, Mr. I 
Reed, an agent and director of the Company, came there"! 
and directed him to make a larger estimate putting heavy^l 
embankments where none were required, which he did—- I 
making an estimate of about $50,000 per mile. When I 
the HoKie Contract was submitted to him he objected to it, I 
and when he found it was to be executed and the work done I 
under it, he resigned his position as Chief Engineer, as ap- 1 
pears from the following written resignation and private let- I 
ter addressed to the president of the company: I 

Omaha, December Jth, 1864. I 
Engineer's Office ) I 

Union Pacific Railroad. J I 

Dfar Sir ; — I hereby tender you my resignation as Chie^ 
Engineer Of the Union Pacific to take effect December jofl 
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1864, one year from the dale of my appointmenl. I am in- 
duced to delay until that time, that I might combine the 
results of surveys of the jiresent year, and present them to 
the com])any and to myself in a satisfactory manner. My 
reasons for this step are simply that I do not approve of the 
contract made with Mr, HoxJe for building the first one 
hundred miles from Omaha west, and I do not care to have 
: so connected with the Railroad that I should ap- 
pear to indorse this contract. 

Wishing for the road, success beyond the expectation of 
its members, I am, 

Respectfully Yours, 

Peter A. Day. 
Inadditiontoall this, yourcoramitteefinds that the wife 
of the Engineer-in-Chief, General Granville M. Dodge, who 
appointed to succeed Mr. Day, whose letter of resigna- 
tion has been given, was the owner of one hundred shares 
ofstock in the Credit Mobilier, which was issued in her name 
when the capital stock of that corporation was increased 
from $2,5000,000 to $3,750,000. This stock was paid for 
originally by Jwhn Duff, and General Dodge was written to 
by Mr. Ham, Secretary of the Credit Mobilier, to forward 
$io,ooo to reimburse Duff. • * The United States 
has placed in the hands of the corporation, large properties 
to be managed for a public purpose, for which management 
the corporators are to be compensated by the gains lawfully 
made in the employment. * ■ Both the grant of the 
land and the issue of the bonds to the Company were made 
for the purpose and on the trust expressly declared in the 
grant, in these words: 'For purpose of aiding in the con- 
BtructioQ of said Railroad and Telegraph line, and to secure 
tiie safe and speedy transportation of the mails, troops, mu- 
nitions ot war and the public stores thereon' and 'To pro- 
the public interest and welfare by the construction 

said Railroad and Telegraph line, and keeping the same 



and benefit of the same for postal, mil; 
and other purposes.' * * We think the facts we have 
stated would furnish ground for judgment of forfeiture of all 
franchise of the corporation, including the princiiial franchise 
to be a corporation on proper process." 

A minority report was made by Thomas Swan, a 
member of the committee to be found on page 26. He 
says : J 

"I concur in the facts and figures presented in this reportB 
so far as the same could be ascertained, through the testi-B 
mony of those who have been connected with the Union^ 
Pacific and Credit Mobilier Companies, and the legal rem- 1 
edies recommended by the committee; but I object to the I 
adoption of the report as incomplete under the resolution j 
referred to this committee, January 6th, 1873, until some I 
recommendation is embodied in the same in reference to I 
certain members of Congress who have had transaction with J 
Hon. Okes Ames as will be found detailed in the report of I 
Hon. Luke P. Poland as chairman, etc., believing that the J 
same should be promptly considered and disposed of without 1 
further loss of time." 1 

Mr. Swan considered the other gentlemen who re-B 
ceived stock, it seems, as guilty as Messrs. Ames andM 
Brooks, and indeed it would so appear when we tak» 
into consideration the ability of those gentlennen t<» 
perceive the legislation needed for their country'^ 
good and their especial titDess to represent thein 
mothers. I 

Mr. Hudson, on Railways, page 448, referring td 
to this atlair says : fl 

"The most conspicuous instance is found in that cemeter^B 
of political reputations — the report on the Credit Mobiliei^ 

"The insiduous approaches by whirh agents of corporatM 
schemes, unrestrained by any scruples, gradually bind th^ 
people's representatives W their interests are manifold, bun 
this wholesale murder of national characters, typifies theon 
aU." I 



CHAPTER VI. 



f PRIMITIVE AND MODERN COMMUNICATION — THE SPIRIT 
OF PROF. MORSE, .INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRO- 

MAGNKTtC TELEGRAPH, ^THE RESULT OF STATE 

OWNERSHIP IN EUROPE AND DEMAND FOR THE 
SAME IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The early methods of communication were of the 
I most simple character. The sign offire, torches, flags, 
L birds, drums and various other means were em- 
■ ployed. 

It was by the use of torches that the Roman Gen- 

terals communicated with comparative accuracy their 

I plans of campaign. It was by beacon lights that the 

^ announcement was made to the palace of Rome of 

the fall of Troy, 

The system of wooden blocks arranged by Dr. 
Hooke ill 1684 might be called the first telegraph. 

. 1794, a young man by the name of Chappe in- 
irented a pivoted beam by which he communicated 
iwith his brothers who were in schools apart from him. 
Ht p.roved a success. The Government of France 
pdopted it and 'twas displaced only by electrical dis- 
Icovery of later years. 

The first communication by Government ofthe 




Ciiappe signals was to record a victory of the Frecch 
Tliis system was improved upon in 1795 by 
Lord George Murry, of England, and adopted by the 
Britiah Government. Prussia and Russia also intro- 
duced the system. 

Travelers in Russia often speak of those towers, 
reared at great cost and preserved by the Govern- 
ment, as a relic of other days. 

It was the signal, in the North Church Tower, 
that roused to arms the farmers of Middlesex, Essex 
and Worcester on the night of April iS, 1775. Paul 
Revere, on faithful guard for the signal, immediately 
started on his famous ride to warn the people. The 
patriot never tires of the old familiar poem. 

"He said to his friend, 'If the British march 

By land or sea from the town to-night. 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church Tower as a signal light; 

One, if by land — two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm. 

For the country folk to be up and to arm.' 

The Murry System was used as late as 1846, on 
prominent points between New York and Philadel- 
phia, by a few street brokers. The information ob- J 
tained was a disturbing mystery to the stock ex-T 
change. 

The African negroes first discovered the method o(1 
telegraphing over long distances. It was the tele-l 
phonic system appealing to the ear and not the eye.T 
Sounds were produced by striking a certain instru— I 




lent by which conversation could be carried on miles 
Histant. 

Men have ever been on the alert to quicken intel- 
ligence. The signal fire of the Indians and the burn- 
ing brand of the highland chieftain which gathered 
cJiins to battle have given way to science. The ex- 
periments and discovery of Benjamiw Franklin start- 
led the scientitic world and especially so since noth- 
ing was expected from the new land — the land of 
Indians and tomahawks, Europe was forced to 
consider the advanced thought from this side of the 
water however, 

Samuel Finley Breeze Morse, the inventor of tlie 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, was born at the foot of 
Breed's hill, Charleston, Mass., April 27, 1761. He 
entered the preparatory school atAndover, Mass., at 
seven years of age. It is recorded of him that at 
thirteen years he wrote the Life of Demosthenes, and 
at fourteen entered the Freshman Class at Yale Col- 
lege, He was intellectual, brilliant, heroic. His life 
was a continual struggle for truth, and the many ob- 
stacles which surrounded him only increased his in- 
dominatable perseverance and demonstrated a soul 
genial and beautiful. Certainly his spiiit has not be- 
come re-incarnated in the bodies of those conducting 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. The con- 
trast between the devotion to science, as illustrated in 
the life of Mr. Morse, and the greed of manipulators 
of the telegraph since his day, is revolting. The hi.s- 
tpry of modern telegraphy has been one of specula- 
and avarice. Not for a moment has the conve- 
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nience of the people been considered. The demandl 
that it shall be placed in the hands of the Govern- I 
ment — that the public may be benefitted — is rapidly 
gaining ground. The telegraph, as were all rude 
inventions of commuQication, was born of necessity. 
That greed is permitted to come between the people 
and the ability to meet their necessities, shows the 
tendency to endure abuse rather than throw it off. 

John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster-General, in his 
, report of 1890, makes an argument in support of the 
Limited Post and Telegraph, in which he says : 

"To carry the postal system from pony-riders to stage- 
coach, and on to railroad service, and stop all further pro- 
gress because three thousand owners of telegraph stock op- 
pose, is not in accord with the genius of our people or the 
spirit of the times. * • 

"One of the most effective early advocates of postal 
telegraphy was Postmaster- General Creswell, He said in 
1872: 

'I did not take my position until after repeated solicita- 
tion from people of all grades of society; some rich, some 
poor; some men in business, and some in social life; some 
from the East, and some from the West; nor until Congress 
, itself had inaugurated and carried on two or three able and 
laborious investigations.' 

"In 1879 Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, then a member of J 
the House of Representatives, represented that petitions j 
from twenty-eight slates and three territories containinj 
many thousands of names, had been referred in 1875 to thi 
Judiciary Committee of the House, of which General Butler 
was then chairman. These urged that the Government 1 
should then build a telegraph. * • I beg to give you I- I 



further illustration of the demand for a cheaper and a bet- 
ter service in the statements and memurials of the business 
men. It is well known that boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce of the country have persistently tried to push 
forward postal telegraphy. The leader in this movement 
has been the National Broad of Trade. * * 

"In 1884 Senator Edmunds of Vermont, discussing the 
Dawes and the Edmunds postal telegraph bills, said among 
other things : 

'The only difference (between a Government telegraph 
and a private telegraph company) would be, that whereas, 
the private company may be squeezed by cutting rates; 
may be frozen out, or bought up, or pooled with, so as to 
create an actual monopoly by which not only the prices of 
intelligence, but what kind of intelligence shall go, and when 
it shall go, and under whose control, is made the subject of 
one domination — the only difference will be ,that whereas, 
they can treat and deal with rival companies, they cannot 
treat and pool with and cut rales and run Congiess out, 
and that is just where the rub really is, I suppose.' 

"About the same time another unquestioned authority 

'The Western Union Company controls the market price 
of each article that is dealt in in every mart in this country. 
It controls, to a greater or less extent, all the news — social, 
political, and general, that is sent over its wires, and every 
important personal telegraphic communication. This cor- 
poration is uncontrolled by any law save the interests of 
its directors, for there is no law on our statute books to reg- 
ulate this vast business. The laws of the several states 
have no power to regulate it, for its lines and business run 
fom one state and one continent to another, and the in- 
its lines pass bom one state into another they are be- 



yond the reach of the laws of the first state, which e 
powerless beyond its boundaries, and can not regulate a 
message going into another state,' 

"According to un controverted statements made before 1 
your honorable commiltee the capital stock of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in 1858 was $358,700. The 
stock dividends declared between 185S and 1S66 amounled 
to $17,810,146, and the stock issued for new lines was $1,- 
937.950; so that the capital stock on July i, 1S66, was 
$20,133,800. In 1866 new stock was created to the 
amount of $20,450,500; so that the total capital of the 
Western Union on the ist of July, 1867, was $40,568,300. 
The largest dividend declared by the company up to 1874 
was 414 per cent. The largest amount of stock ever di- 1 
vided at one time was $10,000,000, and for a period of ] 
seven years the dividends were abcut i do per cent a year , 
on its average capital. It was by adding dividends to divi- 
dends, and by piling the one up on top of the other that 
this tremendous amount of $46,000,000 of capital and debt 
was created. The history of the company shows no change 
of policy. In 1874 the company bought up its own stock , 
and the stock of other telegraph companies and accumulated 
a fund of over $15,000,000, which was held in one shape or 
another in the treasury of the company. An investment of 
$1,000 in 1858 in Western Union stock would have received 
up to the present time stock dividends of more than $50,-1 
000 and cash dividends equal to $100,000, or 300 per c 
of dividends a year. These have been some of the divi-^ 
dends declared; in i86a, 27 per cent.; in 1863, 100 ] 
cent; in 1864, 100 per cent.; in 1S78, $6,000,000; in 18I 
one of $15,000,000 and another of $4,300,000; in 1886, 
cent. The Western Union plant, exclusive ofitsci 
:ts with railroads, could be duplicated for $35,000, 
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Its present capital is $85,960,000, It has realized $100,- 
3 of net profits in twenty-five years by its high 

"Dr. Norvin Green, president of the Western Union Tele- 
Company, has made some significant admissions. He says 
that in 1868 the average profit to the company upon each 
message was 41 cents; in 1878 the average profit was 13 
cents; between 1878 and 1883 the business increased from 
24,000,000 to over 41,000,000 of messages; the largest year- 
ly profit of the company was realized in 1883, unless the 
present year should show a larger. The average profit per 
message since 1878 has been about seven and one-half 
cents. This is pretty fair. The annual number of mes- 

I sages increased from 6,400,000 in 1868 to 54,100,000 in 
1889, This is a pretty fair business, too. 
APPENDIX D. 
coi 
tic 



mNFIDENTlAL LETTERS, NECESSARILY REPRODUCED ANONY- 
MOUSLY, RECEIVED BY THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
DURING THE CURRENT DISCUSSION. 

As an old operator, I beg to lend my humble but prac- 
,ca! knowledge to your commendable effort in establishing 
a postal telegraph system. It is necessary, popular and de- 
manded by the masses. Financially it can be made self- 
supporting. I will begin by taking Dr. Norvin Greene's ar- 
gument, as I saw it in a daily paper. He does not confine 
himself to the truth, when he says that the average pay of 
operators of to-day is $61.45 '" the United States, and $26 
to $29 in England. He seems to have manufactured this 
average from the low salaried employees in England, leav- 
ing out the nobility and other highly paid officials who are 
feeding on the telegraph there, and has included such in his 
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average for the United States. Wherever he obtalDed 
average it does not alter the fact that nine-tenths of the 
eratoTs employed by the Western Union are paid from $15 
lo $40 per month, and that many educated, intelligent men, 
thorough in their profession, are being paid $50 per naonth. 
If his figures were correct, it would only correspond gener- 
aUy with all other comparisons of wages between that coun- 
try and this, and is no argument thai the Government would 
pay less than the $61.45 which he claims is being paid by 
the Western Union. 

"It is unfair also to compare the rate charged for mes- 
sages, because in England the distances are short, and the 
towns being compact, there is less telegraphing than at long 
distances in this country,with which he compares it, and as 
everything else is cheaper there than here — why not the tel- 
egraph rate? The comparison of rates of to-day with those 
of twenty-two years ago, is absurd, unless he compares also 
twenty-two years ago with a prior period, and takes also In- 
to consideration what progress and competition have done. 

"To points where this competition has not reached, they 
have maintained a rate sufficient to enable them to starve 
out new and competing companies. So far as new compa- 
nies are concerned, their weakness, has been in actual cap- 
ital and in constructing lines, and not because the rate was 
not a paying one. When once pools and lines are con- 
structed and offices are fitted up, it is then that it costs no 
more to transmit a message five hundred miles than ten. 

* * Excepting in the far west the expense of mainte- 
nance is no greater than in England. The principal exr-' 
pense in this direction is in large cities where the net-work 
of wires requires constant attention. * * England em- 
ploys twice as many operators, so will we — an admission 
from the doctor in favor of your system. 
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APPENDIX F. 



i TO THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF POSTAL 1 

"The decisions or notes of decision of the Supreme Court 

if the United States in relation to the power of Congress to 

regulate telegraphs under the authority conferred by the 

Ktlause of the Constitution authorizing Congress to regulate 

p;ommerce between the states are numerous enough. 

"The Act of Congress approved July 24,1866 {14 Stat. 
■I, Rev, Stat., Sec 5263 ei -f*"?-) entitled 'An act to aid in 
" the construction of telegra|)h lines, and to secure to the 
Government the use of the same for postal, military and 
other purposes,' so far as it declares that the erection of tel- 
egraph Hues shall, as against interference, be free to all who 
accept its terms and conditions, and that a telegraph com- 
pany of one state shall not, after accepting them, be ex- 
chided by another state from prosecuting its business with- 
in her jurisdiction, is a legitimate regulation of commercial 
intercourse among the states, and is appropriate legislation 
, to execute the powers of Congress over the postal service. 
rtPensacola Tel. Co. vs. West, etc., Tel. Co., 96 U. S.. 1} 
"The telegraph is an instrument of commerce, subject to 
Bie regulating power of Congress. (W. U. Tel. Co. vs. 
^exas, 105, U. S., 460; Ratterman vs. W. U. Tel. Co., 137 
,, so; W. U, Tel. Co, vs. Seay, Governor of Alabama, 
J132 U. S. 472. 

"Intercourse by telegraph between the states is interstate 
(W. U. Tel. Co. vs. Pendleton, 122 U. S., 347-) 
APPENDIX G. 

QUOTATIONS FROM REPORTS OF POSTMASTERS-GENERAL 

TOUCHING POSTAL TELEGRAPHY. 

[Hon. C.VC John Johnson; Doc. No. i, p. 86=; Dwcrabcr i, 1S4S.I 

"The electro-magnetic telegraph, invented by Professor 
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Morse and put into operation between the cities of WasltJ 
ingtoo and Baltiraore, under appropriations made by Con-fl 
gress, was placed under the superintendence of the Post>i 
master- General by a clausein one of the Appropriation Acts J 
of the 3rd of March last. It had been in use the previous 
year under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but had been conducted more with reference to the testing 
of its capabilities, and such experiments as tended to per- 
feet and improve its operations. Having been transferred 
to the Postoffice Department, I at once adopted regulations 
to briHg it into constant service as a means of transmitting 
intelligence, accessable to all, and perscribed the rales of 
postage. One-half of the rates of postage suggested by Pro- 
fessor Morse was adopted by me. It went into operation 
on the ist of Ai)r!l, having expended $680.15 before the 
charge of postage commenced. From the ist of April to 
the ist of October the expenditures amounted to $3,244.99, 
making the whole expenditure $3,925. 14, whilst the revenues 
for the six months amounted to the sum of $413.44. * * 
The proprietors of the patent securing the exclusive use of 
the telegraph, have, since the last Congress, taken the most 
active measures to establish lines of communication between 
the principal cities of the Union. * * 

"It becomes, then, a question of great importance ho* J 
far the Government will allow individuals to divide with iS"J 
the business of transmitting intelligence — an important t 
duty confided to it by the Cotistitution, necessarily and j 
properly exclusive? 

"Hon. John A. J. Creswell, November 18, 1871 and 187a, 
on pages 33-34-35 and 36 says: 

"The postal telegraph is by far the most important subi 
jcct now inviting consideration in connection with ' 
transmission and interchange of intelligence. The Gotm 
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of the continental countries of Europe have, with few 
exceptions, claimed and exercised for years past the right of 
controlling and managing the electric telegraph, and in every 
instance with a degree of success cotnmcnsurate with the 

tcare and attenrion bestowed upon their respective adminis- 
tations. In Sweden, Norway, Russia. Bavaria, Italy, Tur- 
key, Greece, and Spain, great advantages have been gained 
by making the telegraph a part of the public postal system; 
while in Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Prussia, and 
France, where modern appliances and improvements have 
been more thoroughly utilized, the policy of Governmental 
control has been fully vindicated. It remained for Great 
Britain to give a practical test of the public system as com- 

t pared with the management of corporations and companies 
of private stockholders. After a protracted and most labor- 
ious investigation, Pariiament passed, on July 31, 1868, 
'An act to enable Her Majesty's postmaster-general to ac- 
quire, work, and maintain electric telegraphs,' which was 
|i followed on August 9, 1869, by an act providing the money 
j^^^necessary to purchase the undertakings of the several tele- 
^^Bgiraph companies in Great Britain and Ireland. On the 5th 
^^Kof February, 1870, the transfers were effected, and the work 
^^Bof the postal telegraph began. * * 

^^K "The charges established in the beginning were uniform 
^^fcithroughout the United Kingdom, without regard to distance, 
^^Kmd were fixed at the maximum permitted by law, that is to 
^^Kay, one shilling (twenty-four cents) for the first twenty 
^^Rrords or part of twenty words, and three pence (six cents) 
for each additional five words or part of five words, exclu- 
sive of signature and address. Referring to an elaborate 
report of Mr. Scudamore, it appears that the average cost 
^^■pf inland messages was about one shilling one penny 
^^Rwent^-six cents), against an average cost prior to the 
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transfer of one shilling seven pence (ihirty-eight cenfs), 
>howing a. reduction in price of nearly one-third. In the 
first week after the transfer, the nutnber of messages (ex- 
clusive of news and press mess^es) forwarded from all sia- 
lions was 128.872; in the week ending 31SI of March, thc' 
number had risen to 160,775. * * 

"The companies before the transfer sent news to three 
hundred and six subscribers in one hundred and forty-four 
towns only in the United Kingdom; the postal telegraph 
sent news to one thousand, one hundred and six subscribers 
in three hundred and sixty-five towns. The companies sent 
news to one hundred and seventy-three newspapers only; 
the postal telegraph sent news to four hundred and sixty- 
seven newspapers; showing an increase of two hundred and 
twenty-one in the number of towns to which news was sent, 
an increase of eight hundred in the total number of sub- 
scribers tor news, and an increase of two hundred and ninety- 
four in the number of news|)3pers taking news. There was, 
moreover avast increase in the quantity of news transraitled. 
By an official statement received from the British office, 
the number of messages for the week ending September 23, 
1871, is shown to be two hundred and fifty-six thousand, 
four hundred and fifty-sis, against one hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand, six hundred and thirty-six for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. This increase for a si:iglc week of 
sixty-six thousand eight hundred and twenty, averaged 
through the year, would exhibit an annual increase of three 
million, four hundred and seventy-four thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty messages. The financial results are 
more satisfactoy. 

• • "In this connection I ask attention to the tabl( 
(Telegraphs i) appended to this report. It has been 

""-d from statistics kindly furniblied me by th( 
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^nternational Bureau of Telegraphs in Europe, by the di- 
rectors of the different national bureaus, by Mr. George 
Sauer, an American gentleman residing in Europe, who has 
made the subject of Government Telegraphs alspecial study, 
and by the officers of several of the American companies, 
to all of whom I desire to express my acknowledgments. 
The table shows that, with a cost per mile for construction 
and equipment much lower here than in Bavaria, France, 
Great Britain, Italy and the average of Europe, and about 
equal to that in Belgium and North Germany, and with a 
yearly expense per mile of line which will compare most fav- 
orably with that of the countries mentioned, the telegraph in 
this country collects an average of seventy cents on each mes- 
sage, against an average of sixteen cents in Bavaria and Bel- 
gium; twenty-eight inFrance; twenty-nine in Great Britain; 
thirty-two in Italy; twenty-two in Germany and thirty-eight 
in Europe generally. On the Continent, the minimum tariff 
is for twenty words, including the address and signature 
{which are estimated together to average seven words;) in 
the United Kingdom it is for twenty words, exclusive of ad- 
dress and signature; while in the United States the address 
and signature are excluded, and ten words only allowed. 

"The table (Telegraphs, 2) gives a comparison of tele- 
graphic tariffs in Europe with those in the United States as 
regards distance, showing the lowest average rate per mile 
on thirty-two messages sent from Washington to points east 
of the Mississippi river to be higher than the highest aver- 
age rate per mile abroad (that in Russia) and the average 
rate per mile on ninety-six messages here to be from one 
and one-half to four times as high as those of Europe, not- 
—vilh standing the greater distances in this country. 

"The same table also marks most clearly the inequality 



and discriminating character of American tariffs, as opposed 
to the generally uniform rates of Europe. 

"The uniform system has recently been adopted in Can- 
ada, and a tariff of twenty-five cents established throughout 
the Dominion with highly satisfactory results, as will be 
seen by reference to the statement of the president of the 
Montreal Telegraph Company, (Telegraphs, 3) for wliich I 
am indebted to the Honorable Postmaster-General oElj 
Canada. ■ 

"The compIcK and uncertain character of our rates, ne- ] 
cessitating sometimes a personal visit to the office, and fre- 
quently a lengthy computation to ascertain the coat, is also 
one of the greatest obstacles in the way of the extended use 
of the telegraph. A uniform or simple and well-known rate 
of charge permits the use of letter-boxes or other places of 
deposit 

"The table (Telegraphs, 4) illustrates the extent to which 
the rates to large cities in the United States are burdened 
with delivery charges, which often double the cost 
message addressed to points very far within the free delivr. 
ery of the postofiice. The abolition of this dehvery chs 
in England by the Government has produced a most salu- 
tary effect. 

"Incredible as it may appear, the official statements of 
the Western Union Company show that their average 
ceipt per message has been increased eleven cents, 
nearly" so per cent since 1867, notwithstanding the 
doubted reductions of tariff between important points 
Whether this is due to the augmentation of rates betwei 
offices not reached by competition, or to some other cam 
I do not know. 

The majority of lines in this country have been bull 
Vdieaply, their endie cost, inclutling patents, beinj 
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probably much less than $10,000,000. In fact, the poies 
have been erected in many cases entirely without cost to 
(he telegraph companies, by the railroads along whose tracks 
they are built. The sum for which the Government could 
duplicate the existing system is easily determined. * For 
equipment an allowance of $5 per mile of line is ample. 
Were all the wires to be strung at the same time, as they 
wotild be if the present system were Co be duplicated by the 
Government, the cost would probably be much less. The 
t of a new system, equal in extent to the present, would, 
[^t the above rates be $11,880,000. * * 

"The tax on correspondence ought to represent merely 

&ie actual cost, and the mail and telegraph should be used 

as freely as possible to stimulate other sources of revenue. 

" The esperience of Switzerland and some other countries 

shows that a reduction of 50 per cent in tariffs was followed 

by an increase of 100 per cent in business. In Great 

Britain, except for porterage, there was no reduction in 

rates for more than half of the business, a reduction of SS/'i 

^^mei cent on three-tenths of the messages, and on the re- 

^^bainder a reduction ol 50 per cent. Under these circum- 

^^■tances the messages nearly doubled in two years. 

^^m '•The Western Union Company has always contended for 

^^Hgh rates and enforced them with a strong hand. When 

^^^ew associations have been formed for the purpose of re- 

! ducing rates the Western Union has at once entered the 

lists to destroy its rivals, and in pursuit of victory has not 

scrupled to use any device which the powerful can employ 

igainst the weak. Failing to vanquish its adversary in the 

jppen field of fair competition, it has resorted to artifice and 

mphcd by making gold its weapon. * * 

"Its president has attributed a loss of profits in part to 

( reduction of rates lendered necessary hy the ftction 9f 



competing companies,' thns evincicg a. setded porpoGC to . 
reduce rates only that it mi^t extemii&aie competing cmn- 
panies already organized or which it feared would be or- 
ganized. 

"What a pleasing prospect for the people! Here it is in 
brief: A powerful monopoly unchecked by opposition or 
the fear of it in future, has adroitly secured possession of 
the whole country, and now issues its proclamation that 
henceforth there will be no more com|>etition5, no more re- 
ductions of rates, but always "regular dividends.' 

"Hon. W. Q. Gresham, November 19, 1883, od pages 35, 
34-35-3^ and 37 says : 

• " "It has been determined by the Supreme Court 
that the telegraph is an instrument of commerce, and as 
such is subject to the regulating power of Congress. 'A tel- 
egraph company,' says the court in Telegraph Company vs. 
Texas, 105 United States, 460,464, 'occupies the same re- 
lation lo commerce as a carrier of messages, that a railroad 
company does as a carrier of goods. Both companies are 
instruments of commerce, and their business is commerce 
itwW." • • 

"The Postmaster-General in 1800 established at the ex- 
pense of the Uniled States a line of stage.'; for the convey- 
ance of the mails between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
although the contract system now prevails, Congress may 
Mnfiuc»tiunably direct its abandonment and the substitution 
of itB own vehicles in lieu of those furnished by the con- 
tractors. • * 

"The Western Union corporation has determined to tol- 
I crate no competitors. It is its boast, made in a notorious 
I pamphlet published last year, that it is 'an army of occupa- 
ll a "completeness of grasp upon the power of in- 
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stantaneous communication in the country" which can not 
interfered with by private effort, 

THE GRINDING WESTERN UNION. 

■'Dr. Green makes the following remarkable declaration : 
■As I told General Ecfcert this afternoonj the several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars which have been lost in the 
strike I regard to be the best fina. Jal investment made by 
the company. Hereafter General Eckert tells me that he 
will get one-third more work out of a man for a day's ser- 
vices, and the economy of such a step will retrieve the loss 
in less than six months.' How much the strike has cost the 
Western Union there is no finding out; but whatever the 
amount may be, the bold assertion that it will be made up, 
say, by January i next, by the simple process of getting 
33j^ per cent more work out of the operators, will go very 
far toward proving much which the strickers alleged in their 
notices to the public. One-third more work is what is writ- 
ten, and the Western Union is not the so,t of concern to let 
go its grip on any such a percentage of increase. If we 
suppose the loss to the company during the strike was 
$500,000 in round numbers; if, as asserted, it can be made 
up in six months, then in another six months there will be 
in the treasury $500,000 clear profit, and so on at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a year till such time as this sort of unscrupu- 
lousness is brought to a halt by methods the future must 
bring forth." — Romt Sentinel. 

Numerous Ex-Post master- Generals have, in their 
reports, given testimony to the great necessity of 
Government Telegraphs which cannot be sighted 
here. 

In a paper read before the EJectrlcal Club of New 
'erk, by Mr. Edward Rosewater, of Omaha, who 
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having inspected the Telegraph Systems of the oldl 
world, acting under a special commission from Ex-'J 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker, we read ; 

"Nothing has imiiressed upon me more forcibly thel 
dangerous tendencies of telegra|ih inflation and overcapi-1 
talizatiou than the comparative exhibit of the world's tele- 
graph system submitted to Congress last winter by the J 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Company. / 
cording to Dr. Norvin Green, this country has 185,0 
miles of telegrajih pole line as against 375,000 miles p' 
sessed by all other countries of the world. There are 673,- 
000 miles of wire in the United States as against 1,111,968 
miles in all other countries, and there are in America 18,- 
000 telegraph stations, against 53,000 in all other countries. 
Mr. Green computes the aggregate number of telegrams 
handled in this country at a fraction over 60,000,000 while 
he credits the rest of the world wilh handling 173,0 
telegrams. As a matter of fact, the aggregate number of J 
telegrams handled in European countries alone, computed | 
officially for the year 1889, is 204,935,055. What do these 
figures show? With one-half of the world's telegraph line 
mileage American telegraph companies should ^ave han- I 
died one-half of the business. Instead of handling 1 
000,000 telegrams they only handled 60,000,000. 

"Do not these figures demonstrate that the periodic 
quisition of lines built for speculation prevents the economic j 
working of our system by clogging it with useless wires and J 
will always operate as a barrier to a material reduction of 'j 
our telegraph tolls because our telegraph companies adjust 
these tolls on a basis of capitalization which at this 
already includes from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 of stock. J 
and bonds Issued for speculative plants? * * 

"My investigations were cotifined to four countries 
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Englarnl, France, Austria and Germany. * * In all 
these countries the uniform response to my inquiries con- 
cerning political interference with telegraph employees or 
abuse of power in tampering with messages was uniformly 
the same. 

"In Paris, M. Magne, director general of telegraphs, ex- 
pressed great surprise at my question about political inter- 
ference with jiostal telegraph men, 'We all esercise our 
ightsas citizens untrammeled,' said he. 'Postal telegraph 
Ijnen are not allowed an active part in campaigns or in pub- 
lic meetings, but all vote as they please. Such a thing as 
trying to delay a political message or tamper with it or di- 
vulge its contents has never been heard of in France. 

"The director general of German telegraphs was equally 
emphatic. He said: 'There are quite a number of social 
democrats in the telegraph service. These men are virtual- 
ly committed against our form of government, but we can- 
not interfere with them so long as they do not conduct 
themselves treasonably.' " 

Operators are better paid in Europe than in Amer- 
ica, and when old age or disability retires them, they 

iceive a pension. 

Ex-Senalor Conklin, aa counsel for the Bankers 
,nd Merchants' Telegrpph Company, in its suit 
Lgainst Gould's Western XJnion for tearing down 

e wires of its rival, said : 

"You must measure the damages to be awarded not alone 
for recompence, but for example and punishment, and teach 
millionaires, as well as strikers, anarchists and boycotters, 
and though this is a land of liberty itisalso aland in which 

^wless arrogance shall not stalk high-headed in the public 

Ly. Is a Railroad track more sacred than a telegraph 




line? Is it? Men have been shot down for removing iron ^ 
rails and removing ihein openly, when no danger lo passen- 
or passing trains was involved In the same country 
where such bloody assizes are held, where terrible vindica- 

is of properly rights are sanctioned, shall there be impu- J 
niiy, rose water chiding, or trivial reprimand for striking'! 
down a whole system of communication? To make it crim-^ 
inal to destroy telegraphs, must they be the telegraphs of 
the Western Union? Or does it depend on who the culprit 
is? Does American law hunt down only starving workmen 
and stand abashed in the presence of criminals too great to 
be punished? 

"The Chicago Daily Herald, one of the leading papers 
of the Northwest says: 'I£ the Government would take | 
session of the telegraph interests it would be a relief fro 
tyranny as oppressive as that which held the Colonies at the ■ 
period of the revolution.' " 

When it was announced that Jay Gould had i 
dered his operatives in the large cities to refuse 6 
transmit, for any amount of money, news that were of ■ 
ami-monopoly nature the masses would have been f 
justified in rising. 

The ownership of Railways carries with it also the 
ownership of all means of communication. The Tel- 
egraph system owned and conducted, as in the United 
States, is a source o( persecution which none but the J 
unsophisticated and helpless would endure. I 

The readers of our History, fifty years hence, will ' 
set down the telegraph reign of the present and past 
as a specie of extortion and abuse inflicted only by 
the unpatriotic and avaricious, and such as a nation 
regulated in the interest of its toilers, would cot suf- J 
fer to exist for a day. I 
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NGIiAND's ROTAL commission. — GLADSTONE AND 
PEEL ON GOVEHNMHNT RAILWAYS, — TtlE VICTO- 
RIAN SYSTEM. — THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSO- 
CIATION. — GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP INDORSED 
BY MEN OF NOTE. 

One of the most interestinjr and valuable reports 

investigated was that of the Royal Commission ot' 

nd. It makes plain the abuse of the private 

IV system and demand of the people for state 

Ownership. 

I should not feel justified in quoting from a les-'irr 
luthority many of the startling statements to which I 
must invite the reader's attention. 

Extracts from prominent men of our own country 
which closes this chapter will be found to possess a 
moral and vigorous tone in support of this reform. 
^"he propriety of their added testimony will be read- 
By discerned. 

The Royal Commission on Railways, appointed 
by Parliament in March, 1865, in reporting to Par- 
liament, gave the following which was found in the 
tth vol.. part 1st, 1867, of Reports from Commis- 
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sioners on Railwavs. In this we leam that the own-| 
erahip of railroads by the state has been advocated! 
by its best men. 

Mr. William Gait a member of the Board of Trade : 
and author of a pamphlet entitled "Railway Reform" 
gave important evidence before this committee. Id' 
1844 the House of Commons appointed a committee 
to enquire into railroad 'management. Mr. Gait in 
giving evidence before the Commission of 1865, 
pages 31 1-12, 364-65-68-69, said in regard to the com- 
mittee of 1844: 

"Upon the recommendation of that committee a bill was 
introduced into Parliament and ultimately passed into law 
in which was recognized the expediency of Parliament at a 
future time considering the question of the purchase of th«i| 
railways. It was introduced by Mr. Gladstone who was 
then the president of the Board of Trade under Sir Robert 
Peel's administration. There was very strong opposition. 
Mr. Hudson was at that time at the head of the railway in, 
terest. He convened a meeting of directors of the several 
companies and there was every possible opposition made 
to the passing of the bill, but the Government was very, 
firm and determined in the matter and both Mr. Gladstonaj 
and Sir Robert Peel expressed themselves very strongly 
the subject. Mr. Gladstone in introducing the bill to I 
House said : 'The question of the whole bill is the pur- 
chase or option of purchase on the part of Government. If 
we agree about that we shall not quarrel about the rest.' 
Sir Robert Peel likewise took a warm interest in the suc- 
cess of the measure. He was not prepared, he said, 'to ad- 
vise the immediate purchase of railways, but seeing ihero 
was a monopoly with respect to conveyance and communi^ 
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cation the legislature should have the power of purchasing 
after a certain period after giving due notice thereof to the 
parties concerned. They were about to say to the railroad 
companies 'you shall not have a permanent monopoly 
against the public but after a limited number of years we 
give you notice we shall have the option of purchasing your 
property.' Upon being asked what he meant by railway 
reform he said, 'I mean thereby the purchase of the rail- 
ways of the Government, their consolidation under one 
management and a low and uniform tariff at one-third of the 
average rate. Nothing can be more easy than to make up 
what the cost of conveyance of each passenger is from the 
very clear and ample returns published by the Board of 
Trade. For instance they give every particular of expendi- 
ture, the cost of maintenance of way, locomotive power, re- 
pairs and renewal of carriages and wagons — so that by 
these means we are enabled to show exactly what the cost 
of each train is. The following table will show this very 
clearly : 

AVERAGE COST OF CONVEYING A TRAIN PER MILE. 

TABLE NO. 2, 



Maintenance of way and works o 

Repairs and renewals of carriages and wagons. ... o 

Locomotive power , o 

General traffic charges o 

Rates and taxes o 

Government duty o 

Compensation for personal injury and damage 

and loss of goods . . . , o 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses o 

Miscellaneous working expenditure not included 

in the above o 

Total a 



"We know likewise that a thousand passengers tan 
carried by an ordinarily loaded train and by dividing the 
amount by the number of passengers conveyed we arrive at 
the conclusion that a first class passenger can be conveyed 
one hundred miles tor six pence, a second class passenger 
one hundred miles for four pence, and a third class passen- 
ger one hundred miles for two pence half penny." 

'Mr. Gait was then asked, 'do you assume then that 
under the system which you propose an ordinary 
always be full?' "No not one quarter full. * * There 
have been several cases of lale years where there has beeai 
competition between companies and where for a compari- 
tively short time they adopted very low fares. 

"For instance, at the time of the Manchester Exhibition 
we had the London and Northwestern Company and the 
Great Northern Company running trains from London to ■ 
Manchester carrying first class passengers, allowing them tdM 
stop there four days and bringing them back again for 7b 
6d. They carried in those trains about six hundred passes 
gers. It was said on an average the expenses of the trailij 
in the conveyance of those passengers amounted to fifl; 
guineas and their receipts at the time were calculated t 
amount to about ^£176; that was carrying first class passcn-S 
gers at }(d. a mile, and second class passengers at half (tj 
farthing a mile. There was another very remarkable casftl 
of competition between the Edinburgh and Glasglow ConiH^ 
pany and the Calidonian Company. There was a quam 
between the two companies and they suddenly reducea 
their fares, to is. I believe it was, for first class, 9d. fo£ 
second class, and 6d. for third class for a distance of fortyi 
six miles. That competition continued for about a yeal 
and a half. There was also the case of the Southeastern f 
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way Comiiany which carried for more 
gers between London and Reading at 
class and half a farthing for second cl: 
other case, the Brighton Com|jany 



han a year passen- 
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opjjosition to the 



Southwestern Company carried passengers at exceedingly 
low fares; at about the same rate as the last case which I 
have mentionec!. But in all those cases we find when we 
come to look at their dividends that it does not make at 
the very outside a difference of more than one per cent. 
Mr. Gladstone- referred to the probability of the companies 
lowering their fares in his speech in 1844." He said : "I 
believe that the charges on the Belgium railways are not 
more than one-third of our charges. We must look at this 
subject in all its vastness and in all its bearings. It may 
be said that England is the richest country, but because 
this country is rich it is no sound reason why it should pay 
the railway companies more than necessary or that cheap 
traveling should not be provided for the public. But there 
I likelihood that the great experiment of the greatest 
b!e cheapness to the public will be tried under the 
present system." That was the opinion of Mr. Gladstone 
844 and our experience has confirmed the truth of that 
proposition. Mr. Gait was asked as to the success finan- 
cially in Belgium owning her own railways. He said: "At 
the time the;' were commenced the Government established 
sinking fund for the purpose o) paying the debt that 
should be contracted in making them, and their financial 
position is so prosperous that in twenly-one years from the 
present time, in 1S86, should their expenditures and receipts 
continue in their present state they will have cleared off all 
of the debt which was incurred in constructing them so that 
,(hc Government can either adopt a still lower tariff, which 
less than one-half of what it is in this country, or continH<^ j 
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the 'same tariff and apply the overplus to Che necessities olj 
the state." 

In 1837 there was a Commission issued by the Gov-l^ 
emment for the purpose of investigating the subject! 
of railway construction in Ireland, and the result v 
a report to the Government strongly recommending I 
that the Government should lay out the lines to be -I 
made by companies. The report says : 

"The main avenues llu'oughout the country cease 
be the property of the state and are handed over to the abso- ^ 
lute possessiou of monopolists placed beyond the reach of 
rivaly or control. They are enabled to establish a monop- 
oly in the most extensive sense and to keep the inter- 
course of the country entirely at their command. The rate 
of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the number of 
journeys in a day, rest at their discretion and as they have 
the unlimited right of fixing the charges — they have an op- 
portunity o( repaying themselves not only for the legitimate 
cost of constructing and maintaining the railway, but for 
all the heavy expenditures incurred either through their own 
extravagance, or in consequence of the various impositions 
practiced upon them." 

In answer to the question, "What appears to you to J 
be the fundamental error of our railroad system?" hel 
said: 

" The fundamental error appears to me to be this, 1 
that you oblige the country to adapt itself to thel 
railway system instead of adapting the railway system toM 
the country. * * A commercial company looks merein 
to the point of profit " 

In answer to the question "Do you contemplate the! 
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Bossibility of the railway reform being carried on 
below cost price and at a loss, the difference being 
made up at the expense of the general revenue of Ire- 
land?" he said : 

'No, it would not be carried on at less than cost 
ze. You carry a passenger at the rate of a farthing a 
e; you do not carry him for less than cost price; if you 
have a train moderately loaded you carry him at an enor- 
mous profit. For instance, in the case I have mentioned, 
when the London and Northwestern Company carried first 
class passengers at a farthing a mile by fast trains to Man- 
chester and back again, they made a profit on the transac- 
tion of some two hundred per cent, because the trains were 
well loaded. They carried at a farthing a mile which I con- 
sider an absurdly low price for first class passengers by fast 
trains, but they charged a farthing a mile, whereas I propose 
to charge five farthings a mile for the same kind of travel- 
ing, yet it cannot be denied that they had on the transac- 
tion some two hundred per cent profit. * * The class 
who use the Blackwall Railway are a wealthy enough class, 
but my object in calling attention to that railway is that it 
goes through a very densely populated district, and that 
there a vast number of poor people who travel along side the 
line would willingly use it if the fares were at one-third of 
present charges. * * 

1 wish to draw attentiqp to a letter I received from a 
tleman in the north of Ireland. * • He writes in 
these terms: 'I wish to draw your attention to some of the 
grievances under which we labor in this part of the country. 
* From Derry to Belfast, for instance, is ninety-five miles, 
from Belfast is only sixty-one miles, but the 
srchandise are fully twenty-five per cent more 
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for the lesser distance. This wc feel to be a g 
ance, that any company has it in their power to destroy 
the trade of a town if ihey think proper. The same arbi- 
trary rule is followed with regard to passengers. It is ut- 
terly inexplicable. • Many of the principal merchants took 
the matter up warmly, and the result was that a public 
meeting was held, ptesidi;d over by the Lord Mayor and at- 
tended by the most influential men in Dublin. There was 
an unanimous expression of feeling that it was desirable to 
have that section of the Act of 1844 carried out that au- 
thorizes ihe purchase of railways by Government.' " 

Their Railway Commission bearing date March 
II, 1865, consisted of thirteen persons, two of whom 
made separate reports. Sir Rowland Hill, K, C, B, 
and F, R. S,, on page 113 of his separate report, 3I 
volume. 1867 says: 

" In recommending the gradual transfer of railway property 
to the Govemmenl I deem it necessary, with a view at oni 
to obviate public jealousy and secure efficient management, 
urgently to advise that the selection of the head of the de- 
partment should be made in exclusive reference to fitness 
for the post; thai the department should be put entirely out 
of the range of political action; that as the duty to be per- 
formed would be one of great difficulty, labor and import- 
ance requiring the highest qualifications that can be pro- 
cured for the purpose, the head of the department shoiilt 
be unefTecled by changes in Government and to make his 
reaponsibihty complete should have the uncontrolled ap- 
pointment and dismissal of all his subordinates leaving of 
course to the several lessees equal freedom as regards those 

Again on pages 121 and 124 he says: 
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"The management of most of the lines seems to be universal- 
ly regarded as at once costiy and inefficient, the fares and 
other cliarges as unnecessarily high, whilst for want of that co- 
operation now becoming, tfirough amalgamation and other 
means, so common in England and Scotland, the convey- 
ance of passengers and goods is subjected to much iii- 
and derangement. * * The evidence 
:in Ireland of a strong desire for the |mr- 
cffilse of the railways by the Government and that such de- 
sire, if not|universal, is very general. * • That railways be- 
ing shown by experience to be essentially monopolies can- 
not be advantageously left to independent companies, but 
should be in the hands of those who are charged with the 
interests of the country at large, — ^the Government. * * 
That the state should therefore gradually] purchase the whole 
railway system with the esception perhaps of a few lines on 
terms to be agreed upon with the several companies. That 
Government purchase of railways may be expected to se- 
cure the following advantages, namely, a pecuniary gain to 
the sta^e, security against Parliamentary contests now so 
costly, a reduction in fares, freights, etc., greater efficiency 
of management, increased postal facilities; that the head 
of the department should be a permanent officer selected 
with exclusive reference to fitness for the post and should 
have Ihe full powers necessary to complete responsibility." 

The Right Hon. W. Monsell, M. P., member of 
same commission on pages 93 and 105 same volume, 
in his separate report says : 

"It must be remembered also that the recommendations 
of Irish Railway commissioners of 1837-38 were generally 
approved of in Ireland, So strong was the feeling in favor 
of a system of a central management and governmental con- 
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trol that many of the great landed iiroprietors were prepared"! 
to give their land without compensation if that system. were 
adopted. The measures to carry it out submitted to Par- 
liament by the late Lord Carlisle were defeated. The 
English system was introduced into Ireland, and the evi- 
dence given before onr commission contains the history of 
its failure. * * A refeience to Sir Rowland Hill's sepa- 
rate report will show that while there are important points 
of difference between us, we nevertheless agree in recom- 
mending that the Irish railways should be dealt with and 
that their |)i:rchase by Government should be made with allj 
convenient speed." ■ 

After reading the complaints of excessive charges! 
and discriminations found in these English reports 
upon which the demand for Government ownership 
was based, the reader will take with considerable al- 
lowance the assertion of J. Grierson, General Man- 
ager of the Great Western Railway in his book en- 
titled, "Railway Rates. English and Foreign," page.n 
143 where he says: "Charges against Railway! 
Companies are generally of a vague character." 



Richard Speight, Ex-Chairman Victorian Railway! 
Commission, in an article upon Victorian Railwaysfl 
in February number of the Engineering Magazine ai 1 
1893, said : 

"At the time the Parliament of Victoria decided to trans- ' 
fer the administration of its railways from a political head 
to a business management under a Board composed of three J 
commissioners there were many reasons given for takind 
this step. * * This was in 18S3 and at the time I wU 




pttie Assistant General Manager of the Midland Railway of 
England. I entered ihat service in 1856 and passed through 
nearly all grades until I reached the second position in the 
general administration of one of the six leading railways of 
the old country. » * i was, therefore, in a position to 
consider quietly and calmly, uninfluenced by any necessity 
or desire for improvement in pecuniary conditions, any over- 
tures made to me to be the first to try the experiment de- 
cided by the Victorian Parliament; to relieve political men 
of the difficulties associated with the system superseded by 
the legislation of 1883, and at the same time retain for the 
benefit of the people the present and future value accruing 
from the carrying resources of the country. * * 
I "The area of the Colony of Victoria is about that of Great 
I Brilian and at the time I reached the Colony in February, 
■ 1884, the mileage of railways opened was 1,562 miles. The 
gross revenue for the year ending December, 1883, was^^i,- 
898,311 and the net revenue ^£^624,389, * * Imitation is 
said to be the sincerest flattery and it was pleasing to see 
that all the neighboring colonies, after waiting nearly four 
years followed the example o£ Victoria and placed their 
respective railways under the management of Boards of 
I Commission. * * As a contrast to the preceeding three 
I years, absorbing all of the growth of the revenue, our first 
P three years of working showed an additional expenditure of 
^193,304 to earn an additional revenue of ^^i, 269,203 or a 
gain lo the state of over a million sterling of net revenue, 
* * For the last eight years it has been the practice of 
the Railway Commissioners of Victoria to charge their an- 
nual accounts with interest upon expenditure whether in. 
curred upon lines opened or to be opened. * • 
With all these burdens the net results since 1884 gave the 
I following dividends on the capital cost of the railways: 



^m With all thei 
^^k following di 
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In the year 



1890., 



"These figures give no < 
matter for congratulal 



■3-14 " 
.2.78 " 
. 2.64 ' 



4.54 per cent. 
4.77 " " 
4.64 " 
4.22 " 
4.20 " 
3-44 " 



I 



3.87 " 
of alann and should be aJ 
especially as the Victorian J 
Railway expenditures includes at least six millions sterling j 
on lines, not on the average a year and a half old, and which J 
represents a present annual charge for interest of _;£'24o.O' 
affecting the above named dividends to the extent of nearly I 
I per cent. * • 

"It will be seen that until 1883 the debt was always on I 
the wrong side; that a change followed in the next four I 
years — being those of ourfirst years of administration — and \ 
that the temporary reversion to a condition of not realizi 
net revenue equal to the interest on loans, was caused by 
the enormous construction which was going on through 
these years and which could not possibly, under any cir- 
cumstances, be immediately remunerated. The Victo 
railways are a first class security for the money borrowed J 
upon them and the assett is practically equivalent — looking I 
a few years ahead to the'total foreign indebtedness of Vici 
ria. The country would not have been developed so rapidly, i 
equally or fairly if railway construction had been left to pri- ! 
vate enterprise, and if the administration can be afforded I 
the freedom of action intended by the Act of 1883. the I 
national interest will be best consulted by the retention of 1 
state control over the present railways and future railway! 
No mixed system of private and slate railways I 



pis feasible in Victoria. * * Whoever is responsible for 
ailways of Victoria, due regard was paid to the devel- 
opment of the country and to the fair distribution of the ac- 
commodation the state was able to provide. Some hold 
the view that if it is not in evidence that a railway will pay, 
it should not be authorized, but if this doctrine had been 
adopted from the first many railways, now a direct source of 
revenue to the state, would never have been made and the 
development of the country would not have received the 
impetus the construction of those railways created. * * 

riTie advantage to the country has therefore been enor- 



The Fourth Annual Report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of 1890, page 334, gives the fol- 
lowing railway information of Australasia: 
"the government and the railways." 
"All the railways in Australasia, with the exception of 
me or two very short lines, belong to the various colonial 
governments. * * it is urged, however, by those who 
support the state system that the reason government-owned 
railways experience so much difficulty in making fair re- 
l turns for the amount of capita! invested is that as soon as a 
l^ofit is shown the public insist upon concessions in rates 
For increased facilities, both of which are practically an 
amelioi 



"The difference between a state and a private railway is 
* explained on the ground that as traffic develops, in one case 
the public get immediate benefit from lower charges and 
greater facilities, and in the other the shareholders obtain a 
larger dividend at the end of each year's working. The rail- ' 
a New South Wales at present are not as remunera- 
those of Victoria, but it must be remembered that 
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the conduions of the country over which the roads are built I 
are altogether different. For instance, the lines in Victo-1 
ria, for the most part, are laid down on easy grades and I 
rnn through fairly settled districts. In New South Walea J 
the settlement is scattered and the grades in many instances I 
are very steep on account of (he mountains to be crossed." 

J, S, JEANS. 

"Railway Problems" by J. S. Jeans, Fellow audi 
Member of the Council of the Statistical Society^f 
pages 456-464 says : 

"Among the great problems which belong to the domaiafl 
of domestic legislation, one that is likely to force itself intcn 
the front ranks before many years have elapsed, is that ofj 
the acquisition by the state of the railway systems of coun.-'l 
tries that have not heretofore adopted or approved of Gov-j 
ernment interference 

"Railways, it is agreed, are a national tiecessity and a 
such ought to be a national possession. If the Postal andfl 
Telegraph system were properly taken under GovemmentB 
control there seems much more reason why the railway sys-l 
tem should be, since railways are not only used by all, but! 
exercise a power and influence, on our social anc 
business relations that no other single element can clai 

But above and beyond all this there is the future to be^ 
considered. If it be tnie that civilization is coincident ' 
with extent of commerce, and that not only the prosperity 
of a country within its own borders, but its place ii 
family of nations is determined by the variety and magni- J 
tude of its industrial interests, then undoubtedly it may beJ 
argued that railways are the real arbiters of national des-J 
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jfit, that there is such a thing as foreign competition. But 
^at shall that competition have become when the railways 
f Germany, Belgium and other Eurojiean countries have 
^come free, and when they are no longer called upon to 
;ovide for capital expenditure? IVhen that day does ar- 
; as arrive it surely must, the railways of the Continent 
pif// be able to maintain tariffs that simply never the cost of 
Vorking. Tfie profits over and above that will be applied 
p reduction of rates and fares. England, on the contrary, 
Wth her present capital of over eight hundred and twenty 
millions embarked in railways, must draw torty-one millions 
per annum from ihe public in order to [my five per cent on 
this capital expenditure, and a correspondingly smaller sum 
for any lower rate of interest. But supiJOse that the sum 
required for this purpose were only twenty millions a year, 
ing equal to 2^ per cent on the present capital expendi- 
— which may, by that time, have fully doubled — the 
e of the country would manifestly be handicapped 
E) that extent, in competition with rival nations, where the 
Railways entailed no such annual charge. Cassandra may 
fitly utter words of warning in view of these facts. -If we 
find it difficult to hold our own as things are now, where 

ihall we be when our foreign competitors come into the cn- 
Syment of this great and influential heritage? This is a 
{coblem that is likely to press for solution." 
Sir R. Hill gave the following amoiig other reasons 
fny railways should belong to Government: 
I "That the formation of competing lines, while not pro- 
ducing but rather preventing permanent reduction of rates, 
has greviously injured the interests of existing companies 
and tended to check the useful extension of lines and other 
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mprovements. 

"That railways being shown by experience to be es- 
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sentially monopolies, cannot be" advantageously left to in-l 
dependent companies, but should be in the hands of those 
who are charged with the interests of the country at large, 
— the Government, * • 

7. "That Government purchase of railways may be ex- 
pected to secure the following advantage, 1 

(a) "A pecuniary gain to the state. 

(b) "A gain to shareholders and others in steadiness and J 
security of income. 

(c) 
costly. 

etc. 

(e) "Greater efficiency of management. 

(f) "Increased postal facilities. * * 
"That economy of administration would be secured I 

state control appears to be established by the followiij 



"Security against Parliamentary contests, now 3i» 
"A reduction (eventually large) in fares, freight^ 



Germany 9. 40 . , 

Austro-Hungary 6.50 . , 

Belgium 5-oS-- 

Denmark 6.89.. 

France 16.16.. 

Italy . 



0-49 ■■ 

Norway 7.30. . 

Holland 5-30- ■ 

Roumania 4'40. ■ 

Russia 9-27. , 



■ »3' 



"The above statement shows the percentage of total wot 
ing expenses expended on administration of the state an^ 
private lines, respectively of different European countries 

"The case of France appears to call for special commei 



ce it appears that the company's lines are much more 
momically managed than those of the state. The fact Is 
that in France the state owns only the feeders to the main 
tniiik lines which are the property of a number of large cor- 
porations. These branch lines scattered over a. great part 
of the country require a great deal more administration 
than the six or seven great main trunk lines in the hands of 
companies, which unitedly control more than one- 
I half the total mileage of the country, France, therefore, is 
I exceptional. * * 

"So far then, as we have already gone, the experience of 
f .Continental Europe points unmistakably to the exercise o( 
I greater economy in state management. * * The exper- 
I ience obtained in Belgium of the working by the state of at 
I least a portion of the railways existing in that country, is 
1. entirely in favor of the state system. * * The lines 
worked by the state are those kept in the best order, and 
the working of which gives the greatest satisfaction to the 
imercial world and the public in general, as regards reg- 
ularity of conveyance, cheapness of transit, and the comfort 
of travelers. The state not being solely guided by (he 
prospect of financial gain, but having constantly in view 
the interest of the public which it represents, is in a better 
position than private companies to introduce all desirable 
improvements, not only as regards the efficient performance 
of the service, but also as respects the cost of conveyance." 

J. F. HtmsON. 

J. F. Hudson, in his work entitled "The Railways 
and the Republic," says: 

"Any reform must begin by subordinating the Railway 
V Corporations, to the will of the people. While the organiza- 
I'tion of both parties, in many states and even in the nation, 
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is largely controlled by agents of these corporations, who 
regard all popular rights and convictions as secondary 
their own interests — the work appears not only arduous but 
almost impossible. * * If the railways were pur- 
chased by the state while the great railway kings can con- 
trol its officers, the transfer would be the most stupendous 
and infamous job in financial history, and the roads would 
become vast and permanent engines of corruption and fa- 
voritism. Whatever is attempted is certain to be delayed 
at every step from the ward meeting to the cabinet, by ob- 
structive and corrupting influence of corporate wealth. On 
the other hand, these very obstacles strengthen the motive 
for reform, and furnish overwhelming reasons by which 
the champions of the public interests may advocate it. * 
Republican government is attacked, in the centre of its 
life, by the persistent dishonesty and corruption with which 
these aggregations of greed and wealth have defiled our po- 
litical system. 

• " The immense power of the railways for corrup- 
tion is made available by the practical ethics of the corpo- 
rate system, which recognize no limitations of honor. It is 
an old proverb that 'Corporations have no souls,' but it is a 
terrible fact of our present political life that corporations 
have no conscience. The impersonal entity for whose 
benefit legislators are bribed, or ward caucuses purchased, 

s no scruples at the crime. It is free from the moral re- 
straints which govern individuals in prosecuting their inter- 
ests before legislatures or courts. * * 

"But the nature of corporate influence in politics is al- 
ways the same. The sole aim is pecuniary profit; the im- 
personal character removes all limitations of conscience or 
personal responsibility; and the benefits to be obtmned 
■ from some legislative or judicial action, when filtered 
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r through the medium of the corporation to the pockets 
of its upright members, are purified of corruption. 

"While such notions of corporate conduct are in vogue, 
the test citizens' whose greater activity in politics is so 
widely urged, will do, or permit in their capacity as share- 
holders or directors, acts which they would scorn to do as 
individuals, and the lights of society will hold themselves 
clear of all such transactions by carefully looking the other 
way while there is ground for suspicion that they are going 
on. * * Looking first at the high places of national 
Government, the most prominent evidences of corporate 
power at present are of the class first named, the corpora- 
tions having secured representation in the greatest and most 
responsible offices. Thus current rumor ascribes the ap- 
pointment of one of the members of the present cabinet to 
campaign contributions by hundreds of thousands of dollars 
out of the profits of the most defiant and unscrupulous mo- 
nopoly yet established by railway favoritism. * * As a 
partisan imputation it may be balanced by one on the other 
side of politics, which hints that a vast contribution to a 
campaign fund raised an eminent corporation lawyer to the 
Supreme Bench of the United States. If this be true, the 
danger to the public interest is far more serious. The as- 
sertion that Jay Gould paid $100,000 to the Republican 
campaign fund in 1S80, in return for which Judge Stanley 
Mathews was nominated to the Supreme Bench, is denied 
as political slander, but the fact remains that this brilliant 
advocate of the railway theories of law has been placed In 
that high tribunal, and that his presence there, together with 
Justice Field, long a judicial advocate of the corporations, 

_jis expected to protect the railways in future against such 
wnstructions of law as the Granger decisions. * * 
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'■The old joke of moving to adjourn thp Legislature of j 
that state 'if the Pennsylvania Railjoad has no more busi- 
ness for this body to transact," dates from the early stages 
of corporate development; but hardly a Legislature has 
convened in that state for man;' years, in which it would 
have been felt to be pointless. With one brief interval of 
legislative itidependence, the laws of the commonwealth, 
as far as that corporation has any interest in them, have 
been made by its managers and regi stered by the legislature. 
• * The comiption of the judiciary is a still greater of- 
fense than any which have been mentioned, and the sarcastic 
remark in a legal text-book, that the Pennsylvauia Railroad 
runs the Supreme Court of that state with the same success 
that it does its own trains,* points to the success of its per- I 
sistent policy of placing its attorneys on the bench. * * ■ 
The corrupting interference of corporations in state politicB,'^ 
such as we have referred to in Pennsylvania and Ohio, has 
beed notorious in other states. The rule of the Centra! 
Pacific in California, and the assertion made in Congress 
that the Union Pacific maintains a political organization 
in Nebraska, and by this means secured the defeat of Sena- 
tor Van Wyck for his attacks upon the railway power, dur- 
ing the debates three years ago, are illustrations that might 
be multiplied. * * The history of such transactions in 
New York is widely known, • * It is notorious thai the 
railways of that state have obtained legislation to sanction 
the abuse of stock watering whenever they wanted it. * 
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A striking picture of the methods of the corporations, i 
dealing with legislation in that state, was furnished by 
the testimony of Mr. Jay Gould. This prominent railway 
operator has been described by his subsequent fellow-di- 
rector in the Union Pacific Company, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, "as a man without a conception of morality." 
He and Mr. C. P. Huntington have made valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of the subject, showing how railway 
corporations corrupt politics. • * They cared not a 
whit whether their political tools were Republcians or Dem- 
ocrats. * * 

If the railways go on as they have begun; if they con- 
tinue to purchase legislators, to count seats in Congress as 
their property, and to nominate judges to the higher courts; 
if they continue to warp legislation to the support of rail- 
way supremacy; if they continue to erect artificial barriers 
to the free operation of great industries, and to concentrate 
the profits of commerce by their favors to the privileged 
few, the result will inevitably be, that one day their injus- 
tice and usurpation will be punished by a revolt of the 
classes they have wronged, beside which the French Revo- 
lution will seem an equitable and peaceful reform. * * 
For this end * * the public effort should be earnest 
and unremitting, to assert the supremacy of constitutional 
principles over corporate power, and to reduce the railways 
to the function of public servants, instead of leaving them 
in their present attitude ol public masters. A thorough and 
lasting reform can only be secured by taking away their 
exclusive privileges and placing their roads on the legal 
basis of public use, which governs all public higfa- 
»ya." 



AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION REPORT^ 

EDMUND J. JAMES, PH. D. 

The report of the CommUtee on Transportation di 
the Ainerican Economic Association, consisting of 
E. J. James, Chairman, Richard M. Smith and Ly- 
man Abbott, May 23, 1887, pages 13 and 14 says : 

" It is impossible to protect the rights of those who are 
dependent upon the railway except by positive interference 
of Government. * * Here then is a department of polit- 
ical economy in which Government activity of some sort is 
absolutely necessary. • • The social, economic and po- 
litical significance of the means and facilities for transpor- 
tation is desdned to be even greater in the future than at 
The sohition of the many vexing problems con- 
th the subject, will be even more fundamentally 
:d with the solution of all our other social problems 
than it is to-day. It will surely, therefore, be increasingly 
worth onr while to devote our best effort to the study of 
this topic." 

Edmund J. James, Ph. D., Professor in the Uni- 
versitv of Pennsylvania, in a paper read at the Bos- 
ton meeting, May 21-25, 1887, pages 24-25-26, 30-31, 
34-44 and published in publications of the American 
Economic Association, said: 

"The agitation for federal regulation therefore, was bound 
to appear just as soon as any evils appeared in our railway 
system of transportation, which the states for any reason 
couid not remedy. The evils in the railway system did not 
let us wait long for their appearance. * * It soon ap- 
peared, for example, that it was possible for men to form a 
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company for the building of a railway, by paying in— say 
five per cent of the nominal Capital. They would form a 
construction company within the general company, to whom 
would be left the job of building the road. In their capac- 
ity of directors of the original company, they would issue to 
themselves as directors of the construction company, bonds 
of the road at a high rate of interest in payment of enor- 
mous charges of construction. After constructing the road 
they would borrow money with which to pay interest on the 
bonds and also dividends on the slock, so as to make the 
public believe the road was a paying institution. They 
would then sell out the stock and bonds after they had by. 
this means forced up the market value as high as they could 
and retire, after making enormous fortunes, leaving a bank- 
rupt road in possession of the stockholders or bondholders. 
The cost of constniciing the road would be swollen in this 
way to three or four times the actual cost. The obligations 
of the road as represented by the stocks and bonds, would 
represent often four or five times what it really would have 
cost to construct the road, with anything like a fair degree 
of honesty and economy in the enterprise. This enormous 
burden of debt woidd serve as an excuse for enormously 
high charges for freight and passenger traffic. * * * It 
soon became evident also that the competition on which 
the community had counted, with so much certainty, as a 
means of regulating the railway system failed utterly to be 
a satisfactory means of securing the reformation of abuses 
and the lowering of the fares. * * It was also soon found 
as noted above, that an attempt on the part of a single state 
to make regulations in regard to railways engaged in inter- 
state traffic, was unconstitutional and could not be enforced. 
Any attempt to regulate the rates of fare or.frei 
Efte railways was met by the threat that capital would 



be invested in a state which attempted to interfere 

possible profits. In some states, where it would have bei 

possible to regulate the rates within certain Umits, 

the great Pennsylvania Railroad, it was said if you should d< 

this il would simply lead to throwing (his tritBi 

hands of the New York Central on the one hand < 

timore and Ohio on the other, * " And so from oni 

cause in one place, from another in another, and from bol 

in a third, it soon became evident to all those whi 

the principle of competition no hope of a regulation of the' 

railroad system (such as is imperatively demanded by all 

the interests of our industrial organization) that ihe only 

prospect lay in federal interference and regulation. In the 

Federal Government is to be found the adequate constituj 

tutional power, * * 

"The President, in his message of December, 1872, invil 
ed the 'attention of Congress to the tact that it will be 
called upon, at its present session, to consider various enter- 
prises for the more certain and cheaper transportation of 
the constantly increasing western and southern products to 
the Atlantic sea-board.' The problem, as it lay in the mind 
of the President and the Senate, was rather the question of 
clieaper transportation than the abuses in regard to other mat- 
ters which had revealed themselves in the management of' 
the railways. * * 

"When we allow, for example, a set of men to construct 
a road for the mere purpose of bleeding another, we may 
expect the management of the other to take such measures 
for its own preservation as it may be able, no matter what 
maybe their effect on the interests of the railroad on the 
one hand, or of the public on the other. * • When we_ 
allow comjianies to be so organized that the managers ma^ 
make •" us by selling out the interests of tht 
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^^nswn stockholders and then offer them every facility for so 
doing, * • we should not be surprised when enormous 
fortunes are realized, though the dividends on stock cease, 
and the interest on bonds is stopped. When, in short, we 
offer every inducement in the world for men to do things, 
which they are naturally inclined to do, it should cause no 
wonder that thev accept the i nducemnet. 



P EDWIN R. A. S 

On pages i-3, 12-13, 18 and 19, "Of Railway 
Tariffs and the Interstate Commerce Law," by 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ph. D,. School of Political 
Science, Columbia College, we find the lollowiog: 

"Railway Tariffs may be regarded from two essentially 
different standpoints — the private and the pubhc. In so 
t far as a railway is a business corporation, it is a private 
ftlnatter. It naay fix its prices in accordance with general 
'business principles. It will endeavor to subserve primarily 
' the interests of ifs owners. It will strive for the greatest 
possible profits. Its course is legitimate and praiseworthy. 
But in so far as the railway forms our public highway, it is 
a public matter. The objective point now is the general 
welfare, the interests of the community. It aims not at 
the greatest possible profits, but at the greatest possible 
benefits. It looks not at the interests of its owners, but at 
the interests of the public. The one point of view is indi- 
vidual, the other is social. The modern railway corporation 
shares both these characteristics. Itsnatureis hybrid. To 
subordinate the public to the private element is plainly in- 
admissable. To entirely engulf the private in the public is 
Kqually unfair, as long as the railway is not owned by the 



"But the matter of classification withiis to-day i; 
nigh chaotic state. It is made to depend on the number- 
less exigencies and conditions of business life. It is lack- 
ing in uniformity, in stability, and very often in justice. 
The tariffs of the present day on our main lines are a great 
advance upon those of several years ago, but there is still 
enormous ground for improvement. The point to be noticed 
is that these wide powers of fixing the classes are put in 
the hands of private individuals as sole arbiters. While the 
principle of classification is perfectly just, the liability to 
abuse of the principle arises from the fact that the 
thorily is given to only one of the parties in interest. I 
this which arouses the indignation of the public and i 
phasizes the necessity of public control. 

• * "Classificaiion should indeed be supervised 
public authorities, but the demand for a rigid law prescril 
ing all details would impute to our legislators a knowledgi 
which they cannot possess. And those who advocate 
management in the United States forget to think of th< 
havoc that would be created by the simple political influ- 
ence of our law makers. A congressman represents a dis- 
trict noted for the production or manufacture of certain 
articles; what more simple method of appeasing the clamor 
of his constituents than by changing the article in question 
from class three to class four? Werethe state to own the rail- 
ways under our actual political system, the claims upon our 
legislators for spoil would be increased a thousand fold. To 
cure the abuses of classification by letting our congressmen 
fix the classification would, indeed, be jumping from the 
frying pan into the lire. An escape from the dilemma 
seems to be outlined in the principle of advisory boards or 
consultative councils akin to those lately instituted i 
Europe. 
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"Personal discriminations then cannot be de- 
fended upon any theory of railway rates. They must be 
stopped at all hazards. But how? The common law for- 
bids them, but the inhibition of the common law has been 
■ ■of httle efficacy. The fear of incurring the displeasure of 
.ilways has acted as a serious check to the institution 
ts. To rely on free competition as a panacea is 
d. Personal discriminations are most glaring when 
competition is most active. Cut rates and rebates are 
never so common as during the railway wars. The surest 
method of preventing personal discriminations is just the 
opposite i. e., universal combination or monopoly — in other 

I words, state ownership. This, in fact, is one great reason 
why the railways were bought up by the Prussian Govern- 
Bcnt. But state ownership is out of the question at pres- 
Int in the United States. With our actual political condi- 
Bons and our unreformed civil service, the abuses would be 
mtensified, not lessened. " 
Mr. Seligman may well object to our "unreformed 
' civil service," but why not reform the service? It 
will be as easily accomplished as state ownership of 
^^railways. 

^^B lu aD article entitled " 

^^HLailways " says: 

^V * • "When the nation owns the railways.lrains will 

^^rnn into union depots, the equipment will become uniform 
and of the best character, and so sufficient that the traffic 
of no part of the country would have to wait while the 
worthless locomotives of some bankrupt corporation were 
being patched up, nor would there be the present difficul- 
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ties in obtEuning freight cars, growing out of the poverty of 
corporations which have been plundered by the manipula- 
tors, nor would improvement be hindered by the diverse 
ideas of the managers of various lines in relation to the adop- 
tion of devices intended to render life more secure, or to add 
to the public convenience. * * It is safe to say that had 
the nation been operating the railways there would have 
been no Fourth avenue tunnel horror and Chauncey Depew 
ind associates would not now be under indictment, as the 
Government would not have continued the use of the death 
dealing stove on half the railways in the country in order to 
save money for the shareholders. * * 

"With the Government operating the railways every citi- 
n riding would pay fare adding immensely to the reve- 
les. Few have any conception of the proportion who 
travel free, and half a century's experience renders it doubt- 
ful if the pass evil — so much greater than ever was the frank- 
ing privileges — can be eliminated otherwise than bynational 
vnership. From the experience of the writer as an audi- 
r of railway accounts, and an executive officer issuing 
passes, he is able to say that fully ten per cent travel free, 
e result being that the great mass of railway users are 
yearly mulcted some $30,000,000 for the benefit of the 
favored minority. * * By what right do the corporations 
i the public that members of Congress, legislators, judges 
d other court officials and their families may ride free? 
Why is it that when a legislature is in session that passes 
are as plentiful as leaves in the forest in autumn? 

"The writer, as an executive officer of a railway company 
having authority to issue passes, has, during a session of" 
the Legislature, signed vast numbers of blank passes at the: 
request of the legislative agents of such company and imdi 
Linstructions of the president of the corporation to funuc 
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ich lobby agents with all the passes they should ask for. 
' "As a rule American railways pay the highest sal- 
1 the world for those engaged in directing business 
Bjjerations, but such salaries are not paid because trans- 
indent talents are necessary to conduct the ordinary oper- 
ions of railway administration, but for the purpose of 
tcheck mating the chicanery of corporate competitors. In 
other words, these exceptionally high salaries are paid for 
the purpose, and because their recipients are believed lo 
^^have the ability to hold up their end in nnscnipulous cor- 
^Liorate warfare where, as one railway president expressed 
^Kt, "the greatest liar comes out ahead," • • 
^B By far the most menacing feature of continued corporate 
ownership is the power over the money markets, which it 
places in the hands of unscrupulous men, any half dozen of 
whom can, at such a time as that following the failure of 
the Barings, destroy the welware of millions and plunge the 
country into all the horrors of a money panic. Whether It 
^^be true or not there are many who believe that a small 
^woterie who had information before the public of the condi- 
^^Kon of Baring Brothers, and that a block of many millions 
^Hf railway securities, held by that house, were being (or soon 
^B^ould be) pressed upon the market, entered into a con- 
^Bplracy lor the purpose of locking up money, and thereby 
^^Bepressing prices in order to secure, at low cost, the con- 
^^Bol of certain coveted railways. * * With the railways 
^Bationalized not only woidd there be no temptation for 
^^Kich nefarious operations but the power of such men over 
^^Ktlues would be greatly lessened if not wholly destroyed. 
^^B # # "Assuming that $30,000 per mile is the maximum 
^^B}st of existing railways — as is shown in "The Arena" for 
^Hpbruary — and that there are 160,000 miles, it would give a 
^^Btal valuation of $4,800,000,000, but that there may be no 
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complaint that the nation is ilealing unfairly wilh the own- 
ers of much water, it will be well to add 25 per cent to 
what will be found to be the outside value of the railways 
when condemned under the law of eminent domain and as- 
suming that $6,000,000,000 of three per cent bonds are is- 
sued in order to make payment therefor, and it itivolves an 
to which add $670,000,000 
id operation, and $50,000,000 
e a total annual cost for rail- 
as against a present cost of 
from traffic earnings, and 
of railway revenue), result- 
the public of $150,000,000, to 
ous savings which it has been 
estimated would result from Government control, and 
which, for the convenience ot the reader, are here recapitu- 
lated, namely: 

Saving from consolidation ol depots and staffs. .$ : 
Saving from exclusive use of shortest routes, . . : 
Saving in attorneys' salaries and legal ex- 



pense 



Saving from the abrogation of the pass evil , , . 

ing from the abrogation of the commission 

system , 

I Saving by dispensing with high priced man- 
agers and staff's 

I Saving by disbanding traffic associations 

I Saving by dispensing with presidents, etc. ., . 

I Saving by abolishing {all but local) offices, so- 
licitors, etc ', . . 

I Saving of five-sevenths of the advertising ac- 
count 

Total savings by reason of better administra- 



(PS AND AMERICA. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 

Mr, Hudson, on page 461 of his work, in a foot- 
note quotes Charles Francis Adams as saying: 

"There is a natural tendency to coaiilion between them 
and the lowest strata of political intelligence and morality, 
for their agents must obey not question. They exact suc- 
cess and do not cultivate political morality. The lobby ia 
their home, and the lobby thrives as political virtue decays. 
The ring is their symbol of power, and the ring is the nat- 
ural enemy of political purity and independence. The ex- 
isting coalition between the Erie Railway and the Tam- 
many Ring is a natural one, for the former needs votes, the 
latter money. This combination now controls the Legisla- 
ture and couits of New York. That it controls also, the 
Executive of the state, as well as that of the city, was 
proved when Gov. Hoffman recorded his reasons for sign- 
ing the infamous Erie Director's Bill. It is a new power for 
which our language contains no name. We know what 
aristocracy, autocracy, democracy are, but we have no word 
to express 'government by monied corporations'. Vet the 
people already instinctively seek protection against it, and 
look for such protection significantly enough, not to their 
own Legislatures, but to the single autocratic feature re- 
tained in our system of Government — the veto by the Ex- 
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A. B. STICKNEY 

In his "Railway Problem," a man whosechief oc-' 
cupation has been, for the last twenty years, the 1 
construction and operation of railways, on pages 16- J 
114-172-206 says : 

"The great majority have less self-interest, and are there«J 
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, fore in a better position to exercise an unbiased judgmenl 
They perhaps know httle of precedents, but the principh 
of justness and fairness as between man and man are im- 
planted in their natures, and when a new question is pre- 
sented they are more apt to weigh it in the scales of the 
broad principles of equity than in those o( precedent or ex- 
isting formulas. So when the questions under discussion 
arose, the lawyer resorted to the books for precedents, the 
scholar to his formula of words, the capitalist to his self- 
interest; but the great majority of the people simply 
quired what was tight and fair. They reasoned thus: the 
railway companies have a monopoly of the transportation 
business, and all the people are of necessity conapelJed to 
purchase transiiortation in one way and another. Therefore 
it is not fair or just that the comiianies should have the ex- 
clusive right to fix the rates; and on the other hand, it 
not fair that each individual should have the right to com- 
mand transportation at his own price. Consequently just- 
ness and fairness reg^uire that these rates shall be made by &' 
disinterested p^ty, and the most disinterested party is the' 
state. • * 

"Conceived in the womb of usurpation, nurtured by the 
power of might, these dynasties take no note of the progress 
of the world of thought or of changed conditions, but, like 
their Bourbon prototypes, they neither move forward 
backward, they neither learn nor forget. * * 

"In the dark ages of history despotic rulers were accuE 
tomed to send their representatives into provinces, armi 
with the sovereign power to collect their expenses (much in 
the same manner that railway companies now claim the 
right to collect revenues,) collecting of one man one rate, 
of another a different rate, granting to favorites 'rebates,*^ 
which soon made them rich and powerful, while they pli 
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dered both the state and the masses. These representatives 
of despotic rulers have been known to discriminate in favor 
of certain cities, which by reason of such discrimination 
soon became populous and magnificent, while the remain- 
der of the province became poor and squalid. * * . 

"This enormous business is now in the control of several 
hundred petty chieftains, who are practically independent 
sovereigns, exercising functions and prerogatives in defiance 
of the laws, and practically denying their amenability to the 
laws of the country. If the Government would seek to 
bring them to terms and compel them to recognize and obey 
the laws, it must use the means necessary to accomplish the 
end. It must have executive officers sufficient in number, 
as well as armed with adequate power and dignity, to com- 
mand their respect." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



GOVliRNMENT ATTEMPT TO CONTROL RAILWAYS , 

FAILURE. A REVERSION OF DECISIONS LN TR 

INTEREST OF RAILWAYS — RECREANT JUDGES. — ■■ 
RECKLESS OF HUMAN LIFE. — THE MUSSEL SLOUGH^ 
CRIME. — THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW I^OI^ 
ERATIVE. — THE CONVENTION OF 1888. — "IT WA^ 
A CASE OF ELIJAH," 

The weakness of Mr. Stickney's work lies in his^ 
demand for control of Railways only. 

Experience testifies to such failure. In 1876 we 
had a line of decisions in the interest of the people 
sustaining the Granger Laws, made by the several 
states, to the effect that the Legislatures had the right 
to establish rates, whatever they might be. In one 
of these cases the Chief Justice said : "For protection- 
against abuses by Legislatures, the people must resor* 
to the polls, not to the courts." There were dissentrj 
ing opinions however. 

The precedents established in such cases as Chia^ 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company vsM 
Iowa 94 U. S., 155., Chicago, Millwaukee tSc St. " 
Paul Railway vs. Ackley 94 U. S., 179 and others 1 
which could be mentioned were ignored, and that i 
philosophy more pleasing unto the Railroad mag-f 
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nates was laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the cases of Stone vs. tbe Farmers' 
Company ii6 U. S. Rep, p. 307, and in Dow vs. Bei- 
dleman, 125 U. S. Rep. p. 680, when it was decided 
that rates must be reasonable that are fixed by the law- 
making power or commission, otherwise it is taking 
private property for public use without just compen- 
sation which the Constitution of the United States 
forbids. This virtually transfers the power of mak- 
ing rates into the hands of the courts and leaves the 
Railways to present a statement of debts, however 
recklessly contracted, and ^expenditures however dis- 
honestly made, over all of which a rate must be suf- 
ficiently reasonable to return a good profit. Why at- 
tempt to regulate rates at all upon this basis? 

Mr. Stickney, witli twenty years' experience with 
these gentlemen, is quoted by the Chicago Tribune 
as saying; "That as individuals, he could believe his 
associates, but as officials he would not believe one of 
them upon oath nor trust them with his watch." 

This glaring abuse of power will exist so long as 
judges can be induced to see through Railway Spec- 
tacles. 

The ermine has had, ere now, an undeniably drab- 
bled appearance. 

The following is a portion of a leaflet reprinted from 
the American Law Review, November and Decem- 
ber, 1892, and obtained from the Secretary of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, entitled "The Rela- 
Uon of the Judiciary to the People." 

"The recent decision of the United States Circuit Court 



in Tesas' holding that the railway commission law of that 
state is ur constitutional, serves to keep alive the interest 
in the question, whether jurisdiction exists to revise an act 
nf a state legislature fixing a maximum tariff of railway 
charges on ihe ground that, in the opinion ot the particular 
judge, the rate may be unreasonable. This question is al- 
ways strongly put in behalf of the railway companies by 
ihe able counsel which they employ to represent them; and 
the gist of their argument is that a rate which does not en- 
able them to pay their running expenses, to pay the in- 
terest on their permanent indebtedness, and to deri- 
reasonable profit for their stockholders from their invest; 
menl, is a taking of their property without prices of law^ 
within the meaning of the fourteenth amendment. The ar^] 
guraent further is that whether this is so or is not, from th( 
nature of the case, ^judicial and not a legislative questieny 
and the counsel for the railway cotnpanies go further and 
assert — what was indeed asserted in the Minnesota millj 
cases,* that it is a question to be dealt with in the ortiitiary 
Judicial cour/s, and which cannot be dealt with by a rail- 
way commission, although it proceeds on notice and upon 

"The milk in this cocoanut can easily be detected. ftJ 
is an effort on the part of the railroad corporations to dram 
the whole subject within the jurisdiction of the Federafi 
Courts; because when it is once established that it can onl]p 
be dealt with in the ordinary judicial courts, and that it c 
not be dealt with by a court of experts called a raitwaj'fl 
commission, then it can only be dealt with by the ordinaiy] 
State courts or by the ordinary Federal courts ; and wheneva 
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a suitor attempts to deal with it in one of the ordinary State 
Courts, ground will generally be found in the existing laws 
of Congress for removing the question into the Federal tri- 
bunals. Now, the legal profession and the people have 
great confidence in the wisdom and integrity of those tri- 
bunals; but it cannot be disguised that this question in- 
volves a struggle on the part of the people of those states 
which have established such commission to keep the ques- 
tion within their own hands, and not to let it get into the 
hands of the Federal judiciary. 

"There is no sense, legal or otherwise, in the proposi- 
tion, that because the question is a judicial question, it can 
only be dealt with in one of the ordinary judicial courts, 
and cannot be dealt with judicially by a commission of ex- 
perts established by the Legislature. 

"Questions purely judicial are constantly dealt with by 
special commissions established for the purpose, not only in 
England but in this country. The so-called Parnell Commis- 
sion furnishes a conspicuous illustration of this statement, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned; and the Electoral Com- 
mission furnishes another illustration of it, so far as this 
country is concerned; and special boards and tribunals are 
constantly created by the states for the disposition of judi- 
cial questions where their Constitutions empower their 
Legislatures so to do. 

"Such a commission lately sat in Georgia to dispose of 
certain rights growing out of the ownership by the state of 
Georgia of a railway within that state; and many other like 
instances could be cited. 

"These commissions are none the less courts^ because 
they are specially created to deal with a special subject, 
provided that they are required to ded with it by judicial 
processes and methods. The argument, then, that this is a 
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judicial question in such a sense that it can only be deaU 
with in the ordinary judicial tribunals is mere uonsense, 
and nonsense of the kind that is not worth the pains that 
it lakes to refute it. But if it were a sound argument, then 
il would carry with it consequences which its advocates 
not at all intend. 

"The genera! rule of law is that what 
able or unreasonable is a question of fact, and not a 
question of law. This being so, if it were necessary to 
deal with this question in the ordinary judicial courts, then 
the question whether a given rate of railway charges is rea- 
sonable would, in every action at law, be a question of fact 
for a jury and the judge could not deal with it at all, except 
within certain extreme limits. Now let us inquire how the 
railway companies would like to have the decision of this 
question relegated to juries, even to the better class of 
juries which are assembled in the Federal Courts. 

"But, if we may trust the latest deliverances of the 
prerae Court of the United States upon this question, 
stands committed to the doctrine that if the Legislature of 
a state chooses to deal with it directly by establishing a 
maximum rate of charges, it is not a judicial, but is a legis- 
lative question, and that if the rate so fixed is unreasonable 
the remedy is to change the law through an appeal to public 
opinion. That was the doctrine of a majority of the court, 
in the Granger cases, and it was the doctrine of six of tl 
nine judges who participated in the decision of the Nc 
York elevator cases at the last term, unless we wholly 
understand that decision. * * 

"We have also no doubt that these judges do not atop 
consider that an exjension on parallel lines, if we may- 
speak, of the power to judge of the reasonableness of 
act of a legislature in this particular, might be made- 
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revery other species of legislation, until state legislation 
would stand in every resgect upon the mere footing of a 
corporate by-law, to be upheld or not accordingly as it is 
deemed reasonable by a judge. 

"That is the clear tendency of that court, and the unmis- 
takable tendency of the judges of that court recently ap- 
pointed; and unless that tendency is checked by the legal 
profession or by some countervailing political action, the 
result above stated will be reached, and before the expiia- 
tion of the lifetime of persons now living. This will be 
what a distinguished member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion called, in a debate in that body, "judicial supremacy." 

^It means what may be called the rule of the lawyer. And 
s the rule of that class of lawyers who have been 
iducated in the service of great corporations. 

Hon. Thomas V. Cator, of San Francisco, in his 
pamphlet entitled "National Ownership of Rail- 
roads," page 14, says: 

"But listen to the report of the Grand Jury of San Fran- 
cisco — publicly filed in open court on December 23, 1891 
which, after finding that the Legislature elected by ihe rail- 

Iroad power in 1S90, contained an organized combination, 
Srith its agents and brokers, to sell legislation to the highest 
bidders, concludes as follows: 
[ "The rapacious horde ought to be driven into the sea; 
BUt are we forced to the melancholy conclusion that the ab- 
stention of the railways from participation in public affairs 
is the only condition ai freedom from this defHementl Is 
their power al 1- pre va ding, and shall there be no limit in 
point of time to their supremacy? No class seeks to con- 
bcate their property or depreciate the services the man- 
ners have rendered the state. But it infects everything it 
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touches politically, for its aims are solely selfish— 
cially selfish. It has debauched both parties until an hoqS 
est man cannot, without fear of contamination, aspire t^ 
political office." 

The author refers the reader to an editorial frort 
the San Francisco, California, Examiner of Febrit 
ary 1892, as follows : 

"Nothing could be clearer than this; but a small thing 
like the organic law of the state cannot, io the light of ex- 
perience, be expected to stand as abar against the Southern 
Pacific having its own way when it wants it- Had we a 
Railroad Commission composed of men invincible to every 
influence save their sense of duty, the railroad company 
would defy it in earnest, and who can doubt what the re- 
sult of the contest in the courts would be, should the con- 
cilions be the same as have hitherto prevailed? Our Judges, 
State and Federal, have already, in many a California case, 
taught us that there exists a principle higher than any law, 
organic or statutory, which will be applied by the Bencl ~ 
when needed. That principle is that men who are influen 
tial enough to make and unmake Judges can do as ihej 
please. " 

John J. Ingalls pays his respects lo Judge HortM 
in the Atchison Daily Ckampwn of March 3d, 1 
page 4, in a speech as follows : 

"They selected as their facile instrument the chief justice' j 
of the state, a man who began his career by writing edito- 
rials in favor of secession and drinking toasts to the heahh 
of Jefferson Davis. Persuaded to become a Republican by 
the promise of preferment, he has been continuously i 
office with an accidental hiatus of one year. During 1 
Jon^ period he has habitually trafficlced in justice, defr^ 
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ing his clients, basely plundered his partner and insulted 
society by his degraded and flagrant immorality. He has 
never made a promise he did not break, nor had a friend 
whom he was not willing to betray. In this political judge 
these frenjied 'conspirators found a willing accomplice, 
feebly protesting that he was not a'candidate, though every 
one knew that for five years he bad trodden every devious 
path that led toward the capitol; that he took his seat on 
the Bench merely as a stepping stone to the Senate; he has 
descended into the mire of personal politics; accepted the 
nomination in a calumnious speech and then attempted to 
secure success by the open purchase uf votes. Much has 
been said about the purity of the ermine. The traditional 
(ur was never dragged through a fouler puddle. The very 
seat on the Bench that was to be vacated was promised to 
Iwo anxious aspirants, and the entire wardrobe of the state 
was divided in anticipation of my defeat, like the apparel 
of Joseph aipong his brethren. 

No fouler exhibition of cowardice and mendacity ever 
disgraced the most degraded epoch of the English Judiciary 
■which witnessed the fall of Bacon and the infamies of 
Jeffreys and Scuggs. Instead of sitting in judgment on the 
lives, the liberties and the estates of the people, this culprit 
should be summoned to answer for his crimes and be con- 
signed to a felon's cell." 

Judge Hortoti was one of the judges who decided 
in the interest of the Republicans as against the Popu- 
lists in the battle for the Legislature in the winter of 
'93. It was reported that the sledge-hammer which 
broke down the door to Representative Hall bore the 

,me, initials, or insignia of the Santa Fe Railroad. 
When the Republican mob broke through the doors 
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and took possession of Representative Hall, it is 
ported upon good authority that R. B. Welch, a prom- 
inent Republican shouted : "Nevermind, I'll fix 'em," 
and flying to the telephone, called for the office of the 
Sante Fe Law Department and said : "I want you to 
order out all the shop mea you can spare to protect' 
this hall." 

When a man surrenders a position of forty or fifty' 
thousand dollars a year as railroad attorney to be-tj 
come Judge or Attorney General of the United* 
States, on a salary of eight to ten thousand dollars 
year, ^ane is justified in believing he is filling sail 
position to advance the railroad's interest at no per-; 
sonal sacrifice. 

More than two hundred and sixty years ago, L( 
Bacon, High Chancellor of England, was fined £i lo.. 
ooo, imprisoned, removed from office, declared unfi^ 
to hold any other office or to sit in Parliament, 
which he was a member, because he had receivei 
presents from suitors in his court. In those days d 
recreant judge was a rarity, and was promptly madi 
an example of. Should we adopt the same tactics 
would be kept busy, for Railway Corporations bra- 
zenly nominate and elect judges especially to serv( 
them. A Missouri paper branded this business in the^ 
fall of 1892 in the following language; "When railwaj 
influence nominatps our judges one might as wel 
bring suit against the devil and try the case in hell.' 

Railway Corporations are hostile to labor organic 
zations among their men. This winter, Mr. De Pe' 
and other magnates were before the Interstate Cora- 



pnerce Commission, discussing the propriety of rail- 
road pooling, and desiring a law passed giving them 
tlie privilege, but he considered the pooling of labor 
a menace to the country. The railroad strike of July, 
i8j7, which burst upon the Nation, increased in 
mighty power and set the entire Nation ablaze 
and taught our railroad kings to dread strikes. It 
was not a question of right or wrong with them, but 
how to squelch such uprising— not by paying better 
wages, not by adding more men and lessening the 
labor of overworked employees ; not by considering 
justice for a moment, but by destroying their organi- 
zations. Men have been blacklisted and starved out 
by the thousand. The terrible havoc which such 
suspension of business brings about is appalling! 
Well may we stand aghast at the apprehension of 
such a concerted action of employees as shall block 
the wheels of every car from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and Irom Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. 

And how unnecessary is all such liable disaster in 
the future — unnecessary as it has been in the past. 
Government employees never go out on a strike, they 
are well paid. The Post Office department is not 
based upon interest bearing bonds and watered stock. 

Railroad managers are perfectly reckless of life. 
Men are cheaper than proper appliances. It costs 
nothing to kill men but automatic couplers cost 
money. It has been estimated that 95 per cent of 
all deaths or casualities could be prevented. The 
following extract is one illustration : 

^L THE VERDICT UPON THE TIFFIN ACCIDENT. 

H "The coroner's verdict upon the causes of the recent 
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catastrophe at Tiffin has been rendered, and bears evidence' 
of dose and honest inquiry. He finds that the engine at- 
tached to the freight train had been for some time in bad 
working order, which fact had been brought to the attention 
of the railroad officers at Garret by the engineer, but they 
persisted in running it. 'I further find,' says the coroner, 
'that the said engineer, Edward S. Kiler, was not under the 
influence of intoxicating liquors at the time of said collis- 
bion, but that he had been sixteen hours and fifty minutes 
continuously on his trip, and that he had a new and inenj^ 



perienced fireman, and that he was greatly overworked 
fatigued." 

We also quote from Lester C. Hubbard, editor i 
the Chicago F'armer's Voice in 1891, but now of the 
Vanguard, that brilliant writer and author of "The 
Coming Climax" : 

"At last the truth has come out here in this high-vauntii 
city of Chicago. 

"Seven persons run over by railways in one day, was the 
final stroke that tore away the artfully constructed wall of 
secrecy— which has for so long a time masked the ferocioi 
orgies of the Railway Moloch, and the citizens of this g 
town were stirred into fury and horror — to find that in fold 
years one thousand men, women and children had been rut 
over and killed hy railways in the city of Chicago alone — 
while over S,ooo have been maietned and crippled for lite. 

"Is not this enormous aggregate of needless death and 
misery, brought on one city by Railway greed — appalling 
beyond the power of verbal exaggeration, and when we 
come to consider the dreadful total of the murders and 
wounds caused by the Railway Moloch throughout the en- 

e land — our souls are made sick with pity and horror. 
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"Mark you, this list of the murdered does not include 
railway employees — ^but is strictly confined to persons who 
were slaughtered while crossing railway tracks within the 
city limits — and mark you still further — every one of these 
lives was a cruel sacrifice to the demoniac greed of the 
Railway Moloch, and could have been saved by the expend- 
iture of a small sum of money in making crossing safe. 

"But Moloch is prodigal of human blood and miserly of 
gold — so this thousand men, women and children full of 
l)resent joy and future hope were given to sudden and hor- 
rible death to save money to glut his iron-hearted greed. 

* Friends may well ask: *Why are not these awful facts 
blazoned before an indignant world?* 

"Well, that is an easy one. 

"In the first place, in one way or another the Railways 
bribe either directly or indirectly, everybody who is suffi- 
ciently powerful to injure them by turning the light on their 
evil deeds. 

"Newspapers get advertising and passes — state attor- 
neys, prosecuting officials, influential lawyers, judges, may- 
ors, alderman, prominent business men and leading citi- 
zens are always asking and receiving railway favors. 

"This influential class which of right should be the guard- 
ians of the Common weal, nearly all are dexterously bought 
up by the railways, and committed to a ^campaign of sil- 
ence' on the question of^ these wholesale railway murders. 

"An old city machine politician once said to the writer: 
*The coroners have the biggest pull with the railroads of 
anybody in the business — they can get men employed on 
the roads when all other influence fails. 

"It will be a stupid reader who will require any explana- 
tion of this simple riddle. " 
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^^M The Chicago Daily JVezvs, December 20, 

^H this to say : 

^^P " 'Just think of it,' continued Deputy Knopf, who is also 

^^f a state representative, 'two himdreil and fifty people killed 

' in Chicago by the railroads in one year, and one thousand 

in four years! I tell you, it is a disgrace and a shame. 

That is altogether too many lives to be sacrificed. Last 

I year there were two hundred people killed by the cars, and 
there is an increase of fifty for this year thus far.' 
" Have you a remedy? 
" 'I have what I believe to be one. In the Legislature 
last summer I introduced a bill compelling all railroads to 
put gates up at every crossing. It got nowhere near being 
voted on, because the railroads had their agents down there 
and they 'fixed' the senators and representatives. The con- 
sequence was that the bill was lost in the shuffle. With. 
gates at every crossing I believe that trains could 
twenty-five and thirty miles an hour with little or no risk to' 
the peopli 

I Human life is unheeded when standing in the way 
of railway avarice. We are met by willlul negligence 
upon the one hand and murder upon the other. 
The Mussel Slough Crime of California stands 
out in bold relief. The chartered pirates in posses- 
sion of the Southern Pacific Railway claimed to own 
vast tracts of land made rich by the toil of settlers. 
These lands in Tulare County had been forfeited in 
several ways. The managers of the road, years be- 
fore, invited settlers upon the land. Tempting ad- 
vertisements were widely circulated. Pamphlets 
kwere scattered broadcast promising these lands 
cost— tliat all improvements should be exempt wh 
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pay day rolled round. Men came and took up land 
upon these stipulations. Irrigation, without which 
the spot was uninhabitable, was made at great ex- 
pense of labor and canital. 

These enterprising pioneers, with hope in their 
hearts, combined their efforts and in the course of 
time their toil resulted in valuable farms. The rail- 
way barons were waiting for this era in which to col- 
lect their toll. Did they keep their contract? No, 
evidently they did not intend to They realized the 
value of serfs upon the soil. Their palms were itch- 
ing to lay hold oftlie wealth the settlers had pro- 
duced. Instead of exempting the improvements, they 
charged accordingly. These settlers asked a com- 
pliance with the contract and in response an United 
States Judge issued writs of ejectment. An United 
States Marshal was sent among them which resulted 
in the murder of five of the settlers while protecting 
their hearthstones. 

No more dastardly deed can be dug up from the 
world's black and cruel past. In these United Stales 
it transpired ; over which floats the stars and stripes ; 
where tower cathedral spires by thousands ; where 
men in saintly robes dispense the gospel of Christ j 
where religious instincts are too tender for the opening 
of the World's Fair on the Sabbath, save to those rich 
enough to be served with a pass ; where statesmen 
wax eloquent in discoursing upon equal and exact 
justice to all men, and the sentiment of home is 

oven into song. 

Since the date of this crime, vears have flown. The 
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blood stains upon the hearthstones of five widows and | 
tiieir children are growing dim. but there are stains I 
upon the hands of railway kings that are continually j 
growing brighter as time wears on— "damned spots" 
that "will not out" under private railway manage- 
ment. 

President Hayes visited California in September, J 
1880. A committee of Tuiare settlers called upon I 
him and invited him to visit their county, the scene I 
of murder, and witness for himself what their labor J 
had accomplished. They presented an address which j 
Mr. Hayes promised to consider, but he did not \ 
these settlers although within twenty miles of their J 
home, and if he ever considered their address they I 
are in ignorance of the fact. The address was | 
quite lengthy, setting forth the facts in the case, 
forfeiture of the company's Land Grant for more than 
one reason and in fraction of their contract a portion 
of which we quote, taken from the San Francisco j 
Chronicle of September 16, 1880: I 

"In 1866, and for several years after that period, the land 4 
in the Mussel Slough country was dry and uninhabited, 
and almost valueless. It was not worth, on the average, 
$1 per acre. At various times between 1856 and the date 
of the completion of their branch roadgor feeder in 1877,^ 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, by circulars aa^ 
elaborate pamphlets, 

INVITED THE SETTLEMENT WK HAVE MADK. 

"The following are illustrative extracts; 

"The company invites settlers to go upon their lands bvfl 
fore patents are issued or the road is completed, a: 
tends in such cases to sell to them in preference to any! 
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ither applicants, and at a price based upon the value of 
le land without the improvements put upon them by the 
ittlera. 

If the settlers desire to buy, the company gives them 
;he first priwlege or purchase at a fixed price which in 
every case shall only be the value of the land without re- 
gard to improvements, 

'In ascertaining the value, any improvement that a.settler 
etJur person may have on the lands will not be taken 
o consideration; neither will the price be increased in 
insequence thereof. * * Settlers are thus assured, in 
being accorded, the first privilege of purchase; 
ley will also be protected in their improvements. * * 
■All of us believed that the soil might be reclaimed by 
insive irrigation, and that it would then become extraor- 
tinarily fertile. What we wanted and what we relied upon, 
the certainty of acquiring the true title when the time 
for purchase arrived, either from the Government or the 
company. The company, by its own acts fully and clearly 
recognize the consistency of this position. We desired and 
intended to buy and pay for the land, once, at proper rates, 
that is, in the one case at the Government price, and in the 
other case, by the standard fixed by the company itself, 
t is absurd to suppose that we would have made the ex- 
tensive and lasting improvements herein-after mentioned 
any other expectation. We knew we could trust the 
rovernment and we thought we could trust the company, 
e felt Justified in taking the chances, or rather, that we 
'ere taking no chances. If the section reverted to the 
nited States we could purchase at a price not exceeding 
SO per acre. If the company held them and kept its 
■d, as we supposed it would, we would scarcely have to 
.y a larger amount, certainly, at the very utmost, and for 
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the most valuable farms, not i 
acre, and that would allow 

AN ENORMOUS MARGIN OF PROFIT. 

"We accomplish this work in the face of great natural! 
obstacles with very limited means, and under conditions offl 
hardship, toil and endurance such as it would be inipos-l 
sible for us to describe. We were not idlers, stimulaliog 
our appetites, speculating on popular necessities and spend- 
ing our time in riotous living or fashionable dissipation, but 
workers, whose labor alone, at current wages, during the 
period of our residence in the counties of Tulare and Fresno, 
would have given to each of us the price of 

A COMFORTABLE HOME. M 

"We erected fences, houses, bams, school houses andl 
churches after the manner of a permanent and well-ordered 
community. We laid out and established roads, which are 
now in many places shaded by thrifty trees, \Ve cultivated 
fields and orchards, and produced the cereals, vegetables 
and fruits, even grapes and figs of unsurpassed quality and 
in luxurious abundance. We raised stock of all kinds and 
of choice breeds. We beautified our homes with gardens 
and vines. We supported thriving villages and one con- 
siderable town. In brief, through sheer energy and per- 
serverance, by the investment of all our means, by exces- 
sive toil and privation continued through the best years of 
our lives, and relying firmly upon the rights we had acquired 
as American citizens, and upon the pledges of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, we converted a desert into one 
of the garden spots of Ihe state. Slowly and painfully, but 
wifti unconquerable energy and hope, and without human 
aid outside of our own people, we founded an American 
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^^mmunuy in which peace and order, industry and econ 
omy, [ileniy and comfort prevailed; and we sougiit to ele 
vate our condition, and to reach the true standard of Amer- 
ican citizenship by the diffusion of education and religion, 
(Jut, since 1877, when the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
lany began to receive its patents, the gravest doubts with 
cspect to the legality of its titles have arisen. 
ITS ANTECEDENT PROMISES 
lave been steadily ignored; otir lands have been graded at 
heir full value, including all our improvements, as high, say, 
as $45 per acre; our equities have been rudely denied, and 
all the powers of every department of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been legitmately and illegitmately invoked to 
secure the confiscation of our property for the benefit of 
this grasping corporation, which is in the hands of the same 
jersons by whom the Central Pacific Railroad is owned, 
lur Excellency will not overlook the fact that these 
!wo corporations, which represent three men and the estate 
I one deceased person, by consolidations and purchases, 
fegal or illegal, control nearly all the railroads in the state, 
s well as the trunk lines to Ogden and to Arizona; several 
fceamship routes to the Atlantic states and to Asia; the ferry 
^tween San Francisco and Oakland, and street railways in 
Ian Francisco; that they build or destroy towns, and raise 
or depress the taxable value of property at their pleasure, 
that they regulate fares and freights, substantially, all over 
the Pacific coast, and exercises despotic sway over its trade 
^nd commerce, and that all this enormous wealth and in- 
hience was acquired by them from the people of the United 
, and is administered exclusively and selfishly for 
meir own benefit, with an almost total disregard of the 
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public rights and interests, and through a network and r. 
ification of 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCES, 

in which party distinctions are submerged and individual ' 
independence and manliness destroyed. They are in effect 
an 'imperium in impeno' forming iheir combinations and 
administering their affairs in San Francisco. * * 

"Within the last few months, therefore, the Southern Pajfl 
cific Raihoad Company obtained H 

JUDGMENTS IN EJECTMENT ^ 

against twenty-three of our number in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for this district. These judgments, in numerous 
instances, were practically, by default, and not only for 
possession, but for damages exceeding the value of the dis- 
puted pramises. Situated as we are, it is hard for us to 
procure bonds, but we succeeded in taking three of these 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United States, and we 
were prepared to abide by the decision of that tribunal, 
even though it should reduce the wives and children of six 
hundred Americans to beggary, and themselves to the con- J 
dition of homeless and destitute tramps. In fact, we sup- fl 
posed that the remaining cases would abide the result of 
these three, and this supposition was encouraged by the 
action of the company, which temporarily stayed proceed- 
ings and entered into negotiations with us, in which we 
soon found that, on its side, there was no real abatement of 
its pretentions. Then suddenly and almost, though not 
quite, without warning, the work of eviction was inaugu- 
rated. The United States Marshal was sent dowi 
country with writs of possession. He was of course di^ 
charging a purely official duty, and the company i 
parently enforcing a strictly technical right. But the pal 
ties to whom possession was to be delivered were vindiQ; 
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I live and determined men, hostile to our tieople, eager lor 
the use of physical lorce, and provided with 
THE MOST APPROVED ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 
They, and they alone, apart from any Federal authority, as 
far as we are now aware, precipitated a difficulty in which 
five of our citizens in the iirst instance, and themselves ul- 
timately lost their lives. * * The majority of the peo- 
ple of San Francisco and of the whole state, through the 
disinterested efforts of private citizens, who are not rail- 
road parasites, and of indeijendent newspapers, have learned 
much of our history and have extended to us cordial sym- 
pathy and effective support. But there is one plutocratic 
circle, with its associates and votaries, which is alike desti- 

ijute of Americanism and of humanity where railroad inter- 
ests are involved. Pardon us for saying, your Excellency, 
i&at, in visiting this state for the first time, you will invol- 
iintarily and inevitably be brought into contact with this ■ 
circle, and that you will find it difficnit, if not impossible, 
to escape even temporarily from its influence. It will rep- 
resent wealth and hospitality, but above all other things, 
the railroad, and just now the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
It has prevented hundreds of travelers and statesmen from 
jobtaining the faintest conception of the true condition of 

IMPORTANT PI;BL1C QUESTIONS 

:cting this state and the union. It has the means of em- 
ying subtlety, tact, readiness, knowledge, to a degree 
md in forms which it requires local experience to under- 
>r counteract. 
A later date of the San Francisco Chronicle, of Oc- 
tober, iS8i says: 

"The five Mussel Slough settlers, sentenced six months 
ko in the United States Circuit Conrt to imprisonment in 



the Santa Clara county jail and released a week ago, aftc 
having served out their sentences, were the recipients of 
what is not improperly described as 'an impressive ovation' 
at Hanford on the 2d inst., by their deeply sympathizing 
neighbors and fri 

"It was a grave state blunder to allow these five releasei 
prisoners to remain so long in prison. There 
tions numerously and respectfully signed, praying for thei^ 
pardon. The parties are of good moral character, as the; 
were in all their past li 

"The Mussel Slough settlers, though ousted from their 
homes, and some of them raised to distinctionby imprison- 
ment, are not yet either disgraced or defeated. Their 
homes, indeed they may never be able to recover, but their 
cause still lives, and this long impriannmeni imparts a fresh 
vitality to it, which just now will enlist a great deal of at- 
. tention and sympathy all over the state, * People are eag- 
erly inquiring why, if it is right and just that the British Par- 
haraent should enact that Irish tenants shall be paid by 
their landlords for any improvements put upon the land, it 
is not radically wrong for American law to permit a great 
landed monopoly like this railway corporation to drive set- 
tiers in good faith from desert lands reclaimed by their 
labor, and do them out of all the improvements they put 
upon it through many years of toil and hardsliip? The 
Grant has been twice forfeited by the company's laches. * 

"It is reported that the Duke of Hamilton the other day, 
visited one of his originally barren isles lying somewhere off 
the coast of Scodand, and, after amusing himself by a fort- 
night's pleasure in hunting, scheduled the property of all 
old tenants and doubled their rents. If this is true, 

'« of Hamilton deserves to be classed with a vulgi 
W animal which shall be nameless, for his isle was msi 
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what it is by the industry and frugality of these same ten- 
ants, and but for them, would not be worth a dollar. And 
yet his conduct whether measured by his legal right or the 
inhumanity of it, is far less questionable than that of the 
railway corporation which ejected these Mussel Slough set- 
tlers from the [ileasant homes their labor and self-denial had 
wrested from the desert, for the railway title is at least 
Ldouded and may some fine day be overthrown. 

Senator Stanford has donated "The Vina Branch" 
the advancement of learning. The estate is said 
Bto be worth twenty million or more. It is a princely 
|[3onation but we would remind the student that a por- 
T of this wealth was wrung out of the blood of the 
issel Slough victims. 
Experience is valueless if further effort is wasted in 
•be attempt to control private railways. 
Railway commissioners, both state and national, 
; been inoperative from one cause or another, and 
•will continue the same so iong as control, alone, is 
fought. The corruption fund of railroad kings works 
miracles, and many a man in positions of trust could 
boast of wholesome antecedents until coming in con- 
tact with this fund. The following letter, published in 
various papers, at the time explains itself: 

New York, Novem[!eu 6, iS86. 
^Tt> Graver Clevelanii, ) 

President cf the United States, j 
Sir: — The newspapers state that you have designated 
a 'commissioner' to examine and report upon one 
fcundred miles of a railroad constructed by the Oregon & 
California Railroad Company in southwestern Oregon. ^ 
Bich an appointment has reached me, but as the public a 



nouncement has been made at the White House by your 
private secretary fo the newspaper reporters, I presume it 
to have been made or determined upon by such inquiry as 
I have. This commission ership is provided for in one 
those laws by which corrupt congresses have, in late ye; 
given away to railroad capitalists vast tracts of the land 
longing to the American [lecple, subject to favorable reporl 
when made to the President by commissioners named by 
him to examine the completed roads. My training and my 
avocation have not especially fitted me for such examina- 
tions, and it is doubtful whether my employment in them 
would be of benefit or salisfactory to the public, but I have 
a further reason for declining ihe office. An examination 
of this kind, I am told, is treated as a sort of enteriain- 
ment given to the commissioners by the officials of the 
roads subjected to the examination. Free rides in palace 
cars, free quarters at hotels, and a hospitality which is at 
the same time generous and selfish, are commonly extended 
them. A favorable report, however just, lies under the im- 
putation of having been purchased. On the other h; 
commissioner who would refuse all favors cannot more th; 
earn the expense of ordinary travel. I am a pc 
pending on my work for my income, and cannot afford 
accept this appointment. In accepting my declinalioi 
please also accept my respectful acknowledgement. 

Gideon J. Tocker. 
On pages 131-34 Mr. Stickney says : 
"Based upon the report of Senator Cullom's comraitti 
the law commonly know as the Interstate Commerce Ai 
was passed by Congress and became effective in April i88ft 
"An examination of the provisions of this law conclu- 
sively proves that it is a law against unjust discriminations. 
It does not attempt to fix specific rates. Al common 
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law, the common carrier could not lawfully charge more 
than a reasonable rate, but he could accept less ; and he 
could discriminate by charging one less than another, and 
could change his rates at will, provided only that no rate 
was too high to be reasonable. The law now prohibits this 
discrimination in respect to rates, and also prescribes that 
rates shall not be increased, except upon notice. 

"In all other respects the companies are as free as before 
to fix their own interstate traffic. * * 

"The writer contends that the fourth section, which con- 
tains the famous and much discussed *long and short haul* 
clause, is not a distinct or essential provision. * * 

"It has been an unfortunate provision, and has probably 
done more than anything else to defeat the beneficial pur- 
poses of the statute; because, while it was evidently intend- 
ed to specify only one out, of many unjust discriminations, 
the prominence due to special mention has magnified the 
charging of more for a short haul than for a long haul into 
the chief, and apparently the only, evil which the law was 
intended to rectify, 

"The fifth section, which prohibits 'pooling,' makes the 
contracts which it prohibits no more illegal than they were 
before; but it does impose penalties for entering into such 
illegal contracts, which did not exist before. * * 

"The beneficial effects which were expected from public- 
ity have not been realized." 

This commission, it seems, is not distasteful to rail- 
way managers. It enthrones them in politics more 
securely than ever. As the judges of the Supreme 
Court are enstalled so are these railroad commission- 
ers appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Of course all this invites railroad attention 



to politics. It acts as a bid for the purchase and sale 
of administration. To secure such men to office as 
will serve them irrespective of political color is their 
only object, which object has been attained. And 
yet there is a pitiful fear among a certain class 
that our railroads will get into politics, if the 
Government becomes owner. Mr. Stickney clearly 
portrays raih'oad influence in Legislation in his work 
on pages ir, 15, 202, 215 in the foHowing language;. 

"By this time the power of the railway constructor had 
become almost autocratic. He demanded that towns and 
counties should vote bonds, and, under the pressure of the 
same kind of threats as have been mentioned, the bonds 
were authorized by the Legislature and voted by the people. 
But it should be stated that other means than threats 
employed to produce these results. A paid 'lobby' attended 
every session of the Legislature. Judges, of all grades, from.; 
the supreme to justices ot the peace, the executive ofiBcers^ 
of the state, the members of the Legislature, the county, city, 
and town officials, the 'striker' at caucuses, and the 'pot- 
house' politicians had free passes. Caucuses were 'packed,' 
and laborers in construction gangs were compelled to vote 
as their 'boses' directed, at least once, at each eleciii 

* * "A distinguished Englishman, the author of Thfti 
American Commonwealth," describing the palmly days of 
the dynasties, says; 'These railway kings are among the 
greatest men, perhaps I may say, are the greatest men 
in America. They have wealth, else they could not 
hold the position. They have fame, for every 
has heard of their achievements; every newspaper! 
chronicles their movements. They have power, more powei 
— that is, more opportunity of making their personal wil 
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pprevai! — than perhaps any one in political life, except the 
President and the Speaker, who after all hold theirs only for 
four years and two years, while the railroad monarch may 
keep his for life. When the master of one of the greatest 
Western lines travels towards the Pacific on his palace car, 
his journey is like a royal progress. Governors of states 
and territories bow before him; legislatures receive him in 

» solemn session; cities and towns seek to propitiate him, for 
lias he not the means of making or marring a city's fortune? 
"Such was the beginning of the dynasties of absolutism 
in the management of western railways (under the condi- 
tions of modern civilization the public highways of the land) 
which have since afflicted the business of the country, and 
are now, by both a reflex and direct influence, cmshing the 
business of the railway companies as well, and gradually 
reducing these noble proiJerties to the verge of bankruptcy. 

^* * "Professor Bryce, than whom no foreigner ever 
Bpoke more fairly and discriminatingly of American insti- 
tutions, in writing of tlie Legislature of the State of New 
York, says, "New York and Pennsylvania have so bad a 
name that people profess to be surprised when a good act 
passes, and a strong governor is kept constantly at work 
vetoing bills corniptly obtained, or mischievous in them- 
selves,' The Legislature of New York 'has to deal with im- 
mensely powerful corporations, such as the great railroads 
»vhich traverse it on iheir way west. 
are ihe bane of state politics, for their n 
being usually in the hands of on' 
their wealth is so great that they c 
ordinary virtue grows pale. Then 
in the assembly, and a few rich men who do not need a 
fjfoucdur, but the proportion of tainted men is large enough 
pollute the whole lump. " • * 
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The Railroad Commissioners of Georgia, ia their I 
report of 1881, said: 

"The moral and social consequences of these corniptioi 
are even worse than the political; ihey are simply appallingJ 
We contemplate them with anxiety and dismay. The 1 
moralization is worse than war — as fraud is meaner ti 
force, and trickery than violence," 

In South Carolina the Governor has signed a billB 
putting the absolute control of all railroads into tha 
hands of a commi^ioner, and there is no appeal from 
its decision. A committee in the interest of the raJK 
ways waited upon the Governor to protest. Th^ 
Governor is quoted as replying in these words : 

"The bill has already been signed and is row a law 
opposirion of eight or ten thousand railroad employee 
not amount to a damn compared with the fifty or sixt|| 
thousand farmers demanding its passage." 

Such wholesome doctrine as this would have beeo) 
kicked out of the convention that nominated Benja- 
min Harrison in 1888. There never has been a po- 
litical convention which bore the taint of railway dic-^ 
tation more strongly, if as strong. The influer 
the Wabash System, famous for its wrecking meth-J 
ods ; the Union Pacific, of unsavory Credit Mobil: 
fame ; the Central Pacific heading the California' del.J 
egation, and other lines pooled theirissues for the oc- 
casion, presided at the convention and dictated f 
management and nominations. The Chicago JVeaiM 
depicited the color of the Nebraska delegation 
these words : 

"Another remarkable fact about the Nebraska delegatioM 
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I which was not generally known before, is ihat the delega- 
tion was tendered and accepted the use of the private car 
of the General Manager of the Union Pacific, road car No. 
05. The car remained in the depot here during the con- 
vention and look the gentlemen home yesterday afternoon. 
Seven of the ten Nebraska delegations are railroad attor- 
neys and employees." 

I Chauncey M. De Pew, the right bower of the Van- 
' derbilt system, desired the nomination for President, 
but as there was some opposition to him, and as 
one railroad president would be as good as another, 
they combined upon Mr. Harrison. This was a great 
disappointment to Mr. De Pew. In reference to this, 
the Chicago Tribune of June ::4th, 1888 says : 

"It was a case of Elijah carried up out of the sight of 
mortals, gently dropping his mantle and entrusting it to the 
favorable breeies to waft it to the feet of Elisha. If Mr. 
De Pew could not remain longer among his tnisty followers, 
why should not Mr. Harrison become a prophet of the new- 
dispensation? Harrison, as a railroad attorney, identified 
with Elkins in Wall Street schemes and Montana catde bub- 
bles was the ideal candidate. * * But he would not guaran- 
tee that it would be bestowed upon any tepubiican les 
closely identified with the dark side of Wall Street and the 
back alleys of dubious financial adventures. * • 

"Harrison's notorious association with Kereens and the 
other members of the Star route with land grant syndicates 
of the Southwestern Democratic states and territories 
dearcd him instantly to the volilile president of the New 
York Central. * * When it is known in Indiana which 
is almost as much a granger state as Iowa or Illinois, that 
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nominated the party will have the sublime wisdom to not 
inate a rich man from New York for vice president that w; 
be perfectly irresistible. * * In the whole history of the 
Republican Party from its foundation to the present day we 
have never known a proposition of this nature tolbe 
ly made on behalf of any candidate. * * Never before 
have the plutocrats so boldly and defiantly dared to offer a 
candidate. * * Never before have they dared to put the. 
stigma of ostracism upon those glorious states of the 
Northwest known as the granger states." 

Of course it did not matter that it was a Repub- 
lican body, so that these railroad kings had a conven- 
tion to manage and an administration to control. 
They are no respeclor of parlies. When Mr. Wheeler 
was running for Governor of Iowa on the Republican 
ticket, in 1891, and Mr, Boies on the Democratic 
ticket, the Sidney (Iowa) Herald said: 

"The spectacle of Judge Hubbard, the well known Chi-1 
cago S; Northwestern Attorney, grooming Wheeler lor Gov-] 
enior, and his partner Clark grooming Horace E. Boies, is I 
one that the average farmer will not look upon with favor, f 
With which ever party you go the railroads have you. Willi 
it ever be thus, or will the people see and save themselves?" I 

This year it is the Democratic success they are« 

celebrating. From every quarter comes railroad re-J 

. j'licing. The Memphis Commercial, of November^ 
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Ji6th, in a report of a Democratic hallelujah at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, said : 

"The niinois Central Railroad had a float of waving 
— palms, and Superintendent of Telegraphy, Col. Dugan, with 
i instniment. The Mobile & Ohio Railroad shops had 
3 floats — one an engine running and the whistle blowing 
: every street crossing; the other representing the boiler 
Hepartment, the anvil ringing, the men all at work, and 
J machine running." 

The appointment of Wade Hampton, of South Car- 

(Dlinia, as Railroad Commissioner, the man whom the 

[farmers defeafed in 1890, for re-election as United 

States Senator, clearly indicates the reform to be ex- 

■pected by the new administration. 

Document No. 98, of 1873, of the Assembly of New 
York, gives testimony taken before the select com- 
mittee appointed by the Assembly, March nth, 1873, 
to investigate alleged mismanagement on the part of 
the Erie Railway Company so familiar to us all. Jay 
Gould, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

"We had to look after four states, New York, New Jersey, 
J'ennsylvania and Ohio, and have helped men in all of them. 

"In a Republican district I was a strong Republican. In 
X Democratic district I was Democratic; and in a doubtful 

trict I was doubtful. In politics I was an Erie Railroad 

n every time. (p. 551, 552.) 

"Q. You' have already been examined as to certain ■ 
vouchers for monies paid to William M. Tweed and others 
irhich were kept in the cash drawer and entered on the t ith 
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of March, 1872: have you recollection at all of these 
amounts? 
"A. No sir. 

"Q. There was one of $75,000 to Mr. William Tweed; 
another of $35,000 to Mr. William M. . Tweed, and another 
of $21,000 to Mr. William M. Tweed. Mr. Wright testifies 
that you directed the payment of these monies yourself; 
will you say that this statement is not true? 

•*A. No sir. (p. 5S9r 

Tliere is but one way out of this dilemma, and it 
unmistakably points to Ownership by the Nation. 



CHAPTER IX. 
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NOT A QUESTION OF LAW— VIOLATED CONTRACTS — 
THE DECISIONS OF JUDGES RICKS AND TAFT — THE 
GOVERNMENT SHOUI.D TAKE THE UNION PACIFIC 
— A PERTINENT OBJECTION — WHY OUR FOREFA- 
THERS ABOLISHED PRIMOGENITURE CHARTERS, 

FRANCHISE AND PRIVILEGES, ALL USURPATIONS. 

The question is not whether our Government has the 
»ht to buiid and conduct its own railways ; this has 
been settled long since, even to the extent of con- 
demning any or all highways for the public good, as 
it sees fit. The case of Bloodgood vs. Mohawk & 
Hudson River R. R. Co., i8 Wendells, New York, 
Reports, p. 46, laid down the law, that "The Govern- 
lent has not only power, bi:t that it is most emphat- 
:al]y their duty and interest to construct railroads 
where the public interests and conveniences demand 
them, cannot admit of doubt." The same doctrine 
was promulgated by the Hon. Jeremiah Black, in his 
letter to the Chamber of Commerce, city of New York, 
No. 16-80, which is as follows: 

"A public highway cannot be private property, a railroad 
laid ont and built by authority of the state, for the purpose 
of commerce, is as much a public highway as a turnpike 
road, a canal, or a navigable river. It is the duty of the 
state to make highways of the best possible sort through her 
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s power 

can build a railway at her own expense, using the direct 
agency of her own officers and after it is so built, make it 
absolutely free to all comers and goers and reimburse the 
cost of running and repairing the road by taxation. She 
can delegate the taxing powers to persons natuiaJ or artifi- 
cial, and that is what she always does when she grants a 
railroad charter. But in either case the road belongs to 
the state, and the state and all the peoiile have a right to 
use it upon the compliance with the necessary regulations 
and the ])ayment of a proper tax. The corporations who 
have got into the habit of calling themselves the owners of 
the road, have no proprietory right or tide to roads them- 
selves, but a mere franchise that is owned and exercisable 
by tBem. They are the agents of the state, for the purpose 
of public duty, 

"If the franchise be forfeited, surrendered, or if it expii 
from effect of time, the state must resume possession of the 
V agent. The corn- 
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house wherein 



road, and run it herself or appoint a 
pany cannot keep ihe road any more 
port can appropriate to himself the 
he performs his official work. * * 

"The railroad being public property in which all people 
have equal rights and the company that run them being 
public agents, it is absurd to say that the state has no right 
to regulate and control them in the performance of their 
duty, by such laws as will best prevent partiality, plunder 
"4 extortion. This is a duty of which no free state cj 
ina itself by the acts of any ofits officers, judicial, legii 
B -ifc or executive, they could as lawfully sell out the statol 
|T ifaeliver U[> the people to sack and pillage. 
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Years ago it was decided by the courts that lands 
for a railroad "were taken for public use otherwise 
they could not have been taken at nil." It is incon- 
sistent that a public use can be presided over by pai- 
vate individuals or a corporiition. In 1869 Chief Jus- 
tice Redfield in his work on the Law of Railways 
declares that the right of eminent domain would not 
be at the disposal of lejrislative bodies except for pub- 
lic use — that the only right a railroad corporation 
obtains from such public domain, set aside ot con- 
demned for their use, is an easment. This doc- 
trine has since been repeated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The common law was hostile 
to agreements or contracts in restraint of trade, such 
as are engaged in to-day by our railways, declaring 
them as against public policy, therefore null and void, 
as has also most of the courts of our own country 
declared it illegal to destroy competition. Judge 
Agnew, in the case of Morris Run Coal Company vs. 
Barclay Coal Company, 68 Pa. St. 173, said: "Such 
a combination is more than a contract ; it is an of- 
fence." * * In the case of Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania vs. Carlisle, Brightiv 40, Judge Gibson 
said : "I take it that a combination is criminal." 

Chief Justice Redfield, in his standard book on 
"The Law of Railways," lays down thepower of leg- 
islative control of railways. Redfield declares it im- 
possible that one Legislature can contract away the 
power of a future one ; that Legislatures can appropri- 
ate the right-of-way and franchises of one public 
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highway for that of another, in its estimation hest 
suited for the public interest, that the right of proper- 
ty, which is so frequently condemned for public use, 
is as sacred as any possible interest to be obtained bj 
a corporation of whatever nature ; that the Legial 
ture has the same right to thus appropriate, as to n 
uiate fares and freights. (See Rediield on 
ways," Chapter II, Sec 8, page 255,) This di 
trine has been sustained by the Supreme Court 
the United States. In 1843, a case entitled 
West River Bridge Company vs. Dix. (6 How: 
507, U. S. 184S) went up to the United States Si 
preme Court from the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
and was sustained. The Supreme Court said: "This 
charter was a contract between the state and the com- 
pany, but like all private rights it is subject to 
right of eminent domain in the state. Tlie Conslit 
tion of the United States can not be so construed 
to take away the right from the States. All proper- 
ty is held by tenure from the stale, and all contracts 
are made subject to the right of eminent domain.' 
Others might be cited if necessary .- 

If it were consistent for private railway owners! 
ever to exist, the violation of their contracts with 
Government should forfeit ail consideration 

And thiy reminds us of Mr. Stickney's words, tl 
"Railroad men are not built in such a way that tl 
will abide by this contract." Senator Sargant 
California, on April 9, 1863, page 1597 of the C( 
gressional Globe plainly reveals the nature of n 
road contracts in the following language : 
t of the people is adverse to 
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of irresponsible bodies of any kind and the comnaittee have 
sought so to frame this bill as to prevent any such grant of 
privileges as may lead to abuse hereafter. Thus it is provided, 
that returns under oath shall be made to the Secretary of 
the Interior by each of the companies, showing the cost, 
earnings, income and expenditures of the railroads and tel- 
egraph lines as accurately as possible, and whenever it ap- 
pears that the net earnings of the entire road and telegraphs, 
including the amount allowed by the United States for ser- 
vices rendered after deducting repairs and the furnishing 
and running and managing the road shall exceed lo per 
cent per annum, exclusive of the 5 per cent to be paid to 
the United States, Congress may reduce the rate of fares 
if reasonable in amount, and fix and establish the same by 
law. Provision is made against any unreasonable specula- 
tion in the lands donated for the use of the road and for 
transportation of materials and the power of amending the 
act in any particular, of passing any new act to insure a 
compliance with the intent, is expressly reserved so that no 
plea of irresponsible privilege can be set up by either of the 
companies named. " 

As an illustration of the violation of their contract, 
we ask a reading of the following stipulations 'which 
were imposed upon the merchants and shippers of the 
Pacific coast, to say nothing of their speculation in 
lands ; their disreputable methods of constructing their 
roads ; the plundering of settlers and defrauding of 
the Government : 

SPECIAL RAILROAD CONTRACTS. 

I St. "The merchant must ship all his goods by Rail- 
road to the exclusion of ships or steamers. 

I Obtained from a gentleman on the Pacific Coast. 
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2nd. t'Coutractors shall not buy from, sd! to or trad^l 
with any other merchant who is not also a special contrac- 
tor with the Railroad. 

3d. "Themerchant also concedes to the Railroad the right 
to break open his packages in transmit and examine tht 
contents to discover any evasion of their schedule classic 

Under these conditions the Railroad minions are 
invested witti the privilege of inspecting the importer's 
books to discover if he has violated any of its provis-. m 
ions. 

Senator Stanford, in a speech upon railroads in th3 
Senate, January nth, 1887, said: 

"Now up to this time everything in the railroad has come 
from private sources. No monopoly is given to it, it in- 
terferes with no rights previously existing and is never used 
except when it offers advantages to the shipper or traveler 
superior to those existing before. If it is monopoly it is 
only a benificent one cheapening and facilitating travel andfl 
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The concurrent opinion of the bulldozed merchad 
has never been obtained. When Mr. Stanford s 
"Everything in the railroad had come from privntl 
sources," he forgot about the public Land Grantag 
about the use of national bonds ; forgot about tha stattg 
county, city and township donations — donated b^ 
cause it was supposed the railroads were to be a pul 
lie concern. 

There never were greater beggars, and now 
seems that evei-ything is private property, 
are not surprised under the circumstances when it I 
said that the Pennsylvania Railroad runs^ the I 
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"prems Court of the state. It was supposed to belong 
to the people io the name of justice. 

Mr. F. B. Gowen, who opposed the riot claims 
which this road was trying to put through the state, 
said, in regard to its hired emissaries one of whom, W. 
H. Kemble, was sentenced for bribery, but pardoned 
tlie next day by the Pardon Board of the state, that, 
•'AH of this loathsome class of malefactors were work- 
ing in the interest of those of whom one swore that he 
was employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany." 

Since this sudden transfer of the rights of the peo- 
ple into corporate hands, it should not shock us to 
read the words of Judge Shafler at the opening of the 
Standford University, as given by the San Francisco 
I Chronicle in these words : 

"There was one thing also which he hoped to see taught 

B this instimiion. He was sorry to see emhodied in our 

il coastitulion the sophism that Government derives 

llts power from the consent of governed, and hoped that the 

r of this assertion would be impressed upon the stu- 

There will probably be a time when railway mag- 
nates will not be put to the inconvenience of purchas- 
ing men, judges and administration by the wholesale, 
if the sentiments of Judge Shafter take root in our 
institutions of learning. A command is all that will 
be necessary, for rights then will not be considered 
to inhere in the people. 
Judges Ricks and Taft of the Federal Court at 
JToledo in their decisions of March, 1893, in the Ann 
K^rbor case of striking engineers and firemen, evi- 
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dentiy sympathizes with Judge Shafter. It 
Dred Scott decision of modern days. The decision! 
are based upon sections three and ten of the Inter- 
state Commerce^ Law which forbids discriminalio) 
between connecting roads against traffic offered b; 
another. Whether it be an itching to serve railwai 
corporations or a misconception of human rights 
straining the law which deals with railroad comp; 
nies and not employees is immaterial, as it points 
abuse of power in either case and the necessity for 
system of public highways as shall place it beyi 
the power of courts to serve the railways as they cal 
not serve themselves. The vital question, whethi 
employees of a railroad possess the power to 
work when they choose, is at stake. The court ruli 
in the negative and can not be veneered over to 
the fact. These decisions hold emplo3'ees respon 
ble for damages to corporations in stopping work. 

Would these wise heads hold corporations respon- 
sible for damages accruing to employees when dis- 
charged, and their families left to starve? Do the 
wizzened children and beggared wives of black-list< 
laborers have any standing in court? 

This question will go up to the Supreme Court 
the United States, and we should not lose sight of th6: 
fact that the highest tribunal in the nation will then 
decide the right of labor to organize, which has been 
t a death blow by Judge Ricks. Possibly this 

ise judge had beenreadingthat edict of Richard III., 
agland, issued in 1350, when he commanded 
[ every laborer guilty of asking an increase of wa 
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be branded with a hot iron and thrust into prison. 

I have often thought of these engineers and fire- 
men, when on their faithful, nightly vigils — their ter- 
rible responsibility, their ever constant watch for 
the perils of unforseen breakers. We can trust our 
lives in their hands. l*he engineer stays heroically 
by his engine and protects his train, though it leads 
him into the very jaws of death. 

We would like to know that our railway managers 
looked after their worn out engines, their unsafe 
bridges ; increased their force of over worked em- 
ployees ; applied improved machinery in the interest 
of human life one-hundredth part as much. Indeed 
who should be better paid than our engineers? Cer- 
tainly it is not the greedy, discriminating, stock-water- 
ing president of a railroad. Railway magnates may 
pack the bench with their tools, and their labor bear 
fruit in decisions to please, but such despotism must 
end in disaster. If the Judiciary falls short of ad- 
ministering justice, if only capital is to reap the ben- 
efit of law, then other systems of defense will be forced 
upon labor. The favored classes are inclined to for- 
get history ; inclined to forget there ever has existed 
one law for labor, namely the law of self-defense, 
which, when all other means have failed, asserts 
itself. 

When a Federal Judge reaches beyond his juris- 
diction to decide a matter in favor of railways, and 
againaj labor organizations, it is time the voters of 
our country began to buckle on their armor of intelli- 
gent thought and action. 

When corporate power enstall their selections upon 
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the Judicial Bench, who become the czars ruling over 
the destiny of the lowly, is it any wonder that re; 
for law ceases? When judges can discern naught 
the Statute but opportunities for capital, need we bt 
surprised at the red flag of anarchy? We hear muctt] 
of the lawless, but what can be more lawless than de^j 
cisions from a willful or biased judge ? 

The polls were the panacea for the Dred-Scott De- 
cision, like unto the Rick's, which deals a more dan- 
gerous blow to liberty than the one which decided the, 
negroes had no rights which the white man wa« 
bound to respect. i 

None but the superficial depend upon strikes to 
equitably adjust the encroachments of capital. Strikes 
will never right that great infringment of justice, un- 
derlying the management of our railways, which cen- 
tralizes wealth, encourages greed and maladministra- 
tion, but if Judge Ricks had jurisdiction in the above 
case, he also had jurisdiction in deciding against the 
unrighteous managements which cause strikes. The 
decision of Judge Ricks will not do away with rail- 
way strikes, but Government Ownership would. Th( 
people have a right to demand and enforce a methot 
of transportation which shall neither inconveniencf 
lor damage them in their business dealings 

An opportunity is close at hand. In a few yean 
I Pacific Railway bonds will become due. The 

Government will be compelled to either take charge 
road or abandon its claim. A practical experi- 
an be' made on a scale large enough 
lish the fact that our Government is as capuble o 
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taking charge of iriiiisportation as any of the mon- 
archies of Europe. 

Should the Government create a Railway Depart- 
ment and construct an outlet to the Atlantic seaboard, 
it would then be master of the situation, but a de- 
pendence upon private companies for an outlet would f 
not demonstrate the advantage of ownership. 

This would involve a cost of a few millions of dol- 
lars. The Government could issue this money in full 
legal tender notes, pay the cost of construction, ben- 
• efitting labor by employment and the community in 
I general. This would open the door for the gradual 
1 and final absorption of the railways of the country, 
either by purchase or construction, but in the absorp- 
tion of private lines it should be no part of our nation's 
I purpose to absorb the water in their stock. 

There will be objections to such a scheme, but the 
uajority of them will be as wholesomely based as 
were those of the old Tory Squires to the introduction 
of railways in their country. 

Hudson in his work upon railways, pages 2 and 3, 
says: 

"Tory Squires were panic-stricken at the scaring of the 
game, the destniction of the coaching-inns and the decad- 
ence of the breed of horses which might result from the new 
method of travel, and thought it an overwhelming argu- 
ment against the scheme to picture the disaster that might 
ensue if a bull should attempt to butt the locomotive otT the 
track." 

There is one pertinent objection to Government 
Ownership of Railways, viz, our corrupt civil service 
It is the only one. This necessitates a retorm in this de- 
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pnrtment. It is a demand which must accompany the 
demand forGovernmentOwnership,andit is one that 
can be established if insisted upon at the polls. We 
need not expect to reform all men. but to despair of 
reforming the service is to give up the Ship of 
State to the reefs and angry waves, and cease all ag- 
itation. To effect this reform \5 possible. To do away 
with the shifting scenes of every administration, when 
good and capable men who chance to find a position, 
are snpplanted by others, whose only qualification for 
the post of duty is his successful but daik methods in 
electing some party boss, lies in the future, and in the 
near future if we but insist upon our demands. 

We have an illustration in Victoria, where exami- 
nation, as to the qualification of character and ability 
to enter the railway service, is so rigid that only 
about one-third are able to stand the test. 

Political influence is unknown. Are we as great 
as Victoria? Cannot we achieve what she has 
achieved, ordoes greatness consist in low cunning, and 
success in managing a putrid body politic? 

To begin this reform the Constitution should be 
amended ; the President and Senate dispossessed of 
the appointing power ; the patronage machine de- 
stroyed ; the President allowed but one term and of- 
ficers elected by the people. 

The disfranchisement of employees has been advo- 
;d as a means by which to overcome corrupt po- 

tical influence. 

This is severe treatment, however if it proves the 
alternative, it should be adopted. 



There was but one reason whicli animated ouv Ion 
fathers in abolishing primogenture and perpetual ei 
tailment of estates, namely, to preserve the liberty of 
its people which could not be done with great wealth 
conceatraied in few hands. The corporations ol mod- 
ern times have effectually taken the place of the for- 
mer, and deals as deadly a blow to liberty. 

Chancellor Kent says, 'The multiplication of corpora- 
tions in the United States, and the avidity with which they 
are sought have arisen in consequence of the power which 
a large and consolidated capital gives them over business 
of every kind, and Ihe facility which the incorporation j 
to the management of that capital, and the security, which 
it affords to the persops of the members, and to their prop- 
erty not vested in the corporate stock.' 

Inasmuch as corporations possess privileges and 
[ the ability to acquire great wealth, which, when con- 
I cenlrated, is always dangerous to the liberties of the 
I people, they are unconstitutional, whether of one kind 
I or another. Judge Gordon, of the Court of Common 
I Pleas, No. 3, of Philadelphia, refused a charter on 
I the ground of the abuse which follow charters. As 
( one of his reasons, he said : 

"The proposed charter, under which incorporation is 
sought, is an unprecedented and startling exhibition of the 
extravagant misconception existing as to the facility with 
which corporations may be formed and the purpose for 
which they may he created. Probably no social tendency 
of our times is more marked than the disposition to merge 
personal responsibility and obligation in organized combi- 
nations. Undoubtedly much good has resulted in the past 
f fronvthis method of concentrating and directing the ener- 
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pacities and possessions of men. Nevertheless, 
thoughtful observers are beginning to question whether v 
have not reached a stage when a check should be applied 
lo the drift, which for years, in nearly all social activities, 
has been sinking the individual in the organization. This 
problem, however, is one for legislative and not judicial so- 
lution. We might dismiss this application with the mere 
statement that it does not fall within any of the purposes 
for which the courts are authorized to create corporations. 
This, however, would be too slight a treatment of the ques- 
tions of vital importance thus formerly raised." 
Alexander Hamilton said: 

"The mode and manner in which t/ie people shall lake 
part in the Government of their creation, may be prescribed 
by the Constitution, but the right itself is antecedent to all 
const! Eulions. It is inalienable and can neither be bought 
nor sold nor given away." 

Charters, franchises and privileges are usurpations. 
A king grants such royal gifts to his special friends, 
based upon his divine right to rule. A republic is 
supposed to be based upon "equal and exact justice to 
all men, with special privileges to none." Sovereignty 
abides among the whole people. It is reserved right. 
To grant it away is fraudulent. A. republic ceases to 
be such the moment it rears a foundation of this char- 
acter. Gfovemment can not bestow rights for they 
existed prior to Government, else Goverament has no 
luthority for existence. Privileges can be granted, 
Ights are inherent. Free government and privileges 
a contradiction of terms. Not until the throne 
lecial privileges reared in this country shall fall, 
we breathe the air of free government. 
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For years the nation has endured the usurpation of 
the Railway Corporation but the people are growing 
wiser. A demand is being made which will continue 
to be heard in more earnest tones until there exists 
no longer private railway companies to impose, — a de- 
mand that purer blood be infused into administrative 
affairs, — that it reach to the heart of the nation where 
centers the disease. 

The foe which has so insidiously applied its fangs 
is without restraints of conscience possessing neither 
body nor soul. 

This impersonal entity torces itself upon all classes. 
The riierchant, farmer, mechanic, common laborer, all 
feel the weight of this irresponsible power — a power 
that commands the lowly and persuades the great, 
that levies upon toil all the traffic will bear, and more 
guilty than the midnight assassin unbars the doors of 
our legislative halls and murders the integrity of 
men. 

The preceding pages lack the flavor of poetry or 
song, they make hard reading for the romancer, but 
more important than the touch of fancy or the belle- 
lettres of the world is an acquaintance with the con- 
dition of one's own country. 
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